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INTEODUCTION. 



The investigation of the science of Mind^ especially 
as to its element. Thought, is of so interesting a charac- 
ter as in great measure to reconcile the inquirer to the 
abstruseness of formal reasoning. The beautj of the 
flower, whilst concealing the ruggedness, is apt to with- 
draw our attention from the utility, of the soil on 
which it grows ; and thus in like manner the charms of 
Idealism, ending but too frequently in risionary specu- 
lation, have obstructed the clear appreciation of the 
design and use of Logic. Not that we deny the con- 
nexion which must ever subsist between Logic, as the 
science of the laws of reasoning, and psychology ; in- 
deed the latter is constantly introduced in several topics 
of the Organon ; but if we would derive real practical 
benefit from logical study, we must regard it as enun- 
^ia^tive of the universal principle of inference, aSbrding 
h. direct test for the detection of fsdlacy, and the estab- 
Ushment of true conclusion. 
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Wherefore, wliile primarily connected with the lawi 
of Thought, Logic is secondarily and practically alliec 
to language as enunciative of Thought. To enter intc 
the mental processes incident thereto, though so tempt- 
ing a theme as already to have seduced many from the 
-^ direct subject of the science, would far exceed the 
limits of this Introduction. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with a few observations upon the utility of 
the study connected with the Organon itself. 

It is a quaint remark of Erasmus, that the human un 
N>/derstanding, like a drunken clown lifted on horseback, 
falls over on the farther side the instant he is supportec 
on the nearer ; and this is the characteristic of htmiai 
praise and censure. From an ignorant and exaggeratec 
notion of its purport, Logic, instead of being limited t< 
. its proper sphere, was supposed commensurate with thi 
whole investigation of abstract truth in relation ti 
matter, cause, and entity, — ^in fact, the substance of : 
folio volume, describing every phase of human life 
compressed into a few pages of Boethius and Aldrich. 
Thus, not having effected what nothing short of a mi- 
raculous expansion of the understanding could effect, i*. 
sunk into insignificance, until recently vindicated, an< 
placed upon its proper footing, by Whately, Hansel, 
and others. 

It is true thatj whether viewed as an art or a scienc«f , 

1 
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Logic does not solve the origin of mental conception; 
but it furnishes the rules on which all reasoning is 
constructed ; and it would be strange indeed if we re- 
fused the practical assistance of surgery because it does 
not exhibit in theory the operation of will upon matter. 
We may learn Logic and yet not be able to think ; but 
the science cannot be blamed for the imperfection of 
the element worked upon, any more than the artificer 
for the inferiority of the only material within his reach. 
It is sufficient that Logic, without entering into all the 
phenomena of mind, provides certain forms which an 
argument, to be legitimate, must exhibit, certain tests 
by which fallacy may be detected, and certain barriers 
against ambiguity in the use of language. 

Hence, the utility of a science which enables men 
to take cognizance of the travellers on the mind's 
highway, and excludes those disorderly interlopers 
verbal fallacies, needs but small attestation. Its search- 
ing penetration by definition alone, before which even 
mathematical precision fails,^ would especially com« 
mend it to those whom the abstruseness of the study 
does not terrify, and who recognise the valuable results 
which mtist attend discipline of mind. Like a medi- 
cine, though not a panacea for every ill, it has the 
health of the mind for its aim, but requires the de- 
termination of a powerful will to imbibe its nauseating 
^ Prior Analyt. u. 16. 
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yet wholesome influence : it is no wonder therefore that 
T)uny intellects, like weak stomachs, abhor and reject 
it. What florid declaimer can endure that the lux- 
uriant boughs of verdant sophistry, the rich blossoms 
of oratorical fervour, should be lopped and pared by 
the stem axe of a syllogism, and the poor stripped 
trunk of worthless fallacy exposed unprotected to the 
nipping atmosphere of truth ? 

Like the science of which it treats^ not only has the 
term " Logic '* been variously applied,* but even the Or- 
panon, as a whole, presents no great claim to unity 
The term is neither found, as belonging to an ari 
or science, in Aristotle, nor does it occur in the writings 
of Plato, and the appellation " Organon,*' given to th< 
treatises before us, has been attributed to the Peripatetics . 
who maintained against the Stoics that Logic was " ai 
instrument " of Philosophy. The book, according tc 
M. St. Hilaire, was not called " Organon *' before th« 
15th century,' and the treatises were collected into om 
volume, as is supposed, about the time of Andronicus o 
Bhodes ; it was translated into Latin by Boethius abou 
the 6th century. That Aristotle did not compose th» 
Organon as a whole^ is evident from several portion r 
having been severally regarded as logical, gram 
matical, and metaphysical, and even the Aristotelias* 
names themselves. Analytic and Dialectic, are applies- 
^ Sooteis super Uniy. Qa. 3. ■ Cf. Waitz, rol. iL p. 394. 
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)Ie only to certain portions of the Organon. Still the 
ystem is so far coherent in the immediate view taken 
if Logic, as conversant with language in the process of 
easoning, that any addition to the structure of the 
Jtagirite can never augment the compactness with 
vhich the syllogism, as a foundation, is built. The 
reatises themselves are mentioned under distinct titles 
>y their author, and subsequent commentators have 
liscussed the work, not as a whole, but according to its 
everal divisions. It is remarkable also, that no quot- 
itions from the Categories, de Interpretatione, or So* 
)histical Elenchi, are found in the extant writings of 
Vristotle, since those given by Ritter * of the first and 
ast must be considered doubtfiiL 

In the present Translation my utmost endeavour has 
>een to represent the mind and meaning of the author 
is closely as the genius of the two languages admiu>. 
The benefit of the student has been my especial obiect; 
lence in the Analysis, the definitions are given in the 
•^ery words of Aristotle, and the syllogistic examples, 
atroduced by Taylor, have been carefully examined 
ind corrected. In order also to interpret the more con- 
used passages, I have departed somewhat from the 
isual plan, and in addition to foot-notes have afiixec 
xplanations in the margin, that the eye may catch, iri 
he same line, the word and its import. Wherevei: 
' VoL lit p. 28. 

b 
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fiuther elucidation was necessary, I bave referred to 
standard authorities, amongst whom I would gratefully 
commemorate the works of Mr. Hansel and Dr. 
Whately, not forgetting my solitary predecessor in this 
laborious undertaking, Thomas Taylor, whose strict 
integrity in endeavouring to give the meaning of the 
text deserves the highest commendation. For books 
placed at my disposal I have especially to express my 
sincere acknowledgments to the Rev. Dr. Hessey, 
Head Master of Merchant Tailors* School, and John 
Cuninghame, Esq. of Lainshaw, 

By an alteration in the original plan, it has been 
found requisite, in order to equalize the size of the 
volumes, to place Porphyry's Introduction at the close, 
inetead of at the comni^ncement, of the Organon. 

O. F. O. 
Lu^%tow, June 23, 1853. 
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THE CATEGORIES.^ 

Chap. I. — Of Homonyms^* Synonyms^ Paronyms, 

Things are termed homonymous, of which the i- ^'^at art 
name alone is common, but the definition (of sub- °™®"y"*** 
stance according to the name) is different ; thus " man ' 



* Categories, or Predicaments, so called because they concern things y 
vrMch may always be predicated, are the several classes under which all^ 
abstract ideas, and their signs, common words, may be arranged. Theii 
classification under ten heads was introduced by Archytas and adopted by 
Aristotle. The reason why, in this treatise about them, Aristotle does not 
begin from these, but from Homonyms, &c., is that he might previously 
explain what was necessary to the doctrine of the Categories to prevent 
subsequent digression. Vide Porphyr. in Praedicam. After comparing 
various opinions of Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Syrianus, Simplicius, and 
pthers, it appears agreed by all, that Aristotle's intention in this treatise^ 
was, to discuss simple primary and general words^ so far as they are sig- 
nificant of things ; at the same time to instruct us in things and conceptions j\^ 
so far €u they are signified by words, A recollection of this digested ex- 
planation, will much assist the student in the enunciation of the plan. 

* " Homonyms," equivocal words, — " Synonyms," univocal, — " Paro- 
hyms," derivative. We may remark here, that analogous nouns consti- 
tute only one species of equivocal : that the synonyms of Aristotle must 
be distinguished from the modem synonyms, which latter are defined by 
Boethius, "those which have many names, but one definition;" and 
lastly, that paronjrms have been limited by the schoolmen to certain con- 
crete adjectives, a limitation which is not warranted by Aristotle, and is 
expressly rejected by his Greek commentators. — Hansel's Ru<fiments of 
'£«ogic. See also Simplicius Scholia, p. 43, b. 5. " The reason," saya 
Syrianus, " why things polyonomous, and heteronomous, are omitted oy 
Aristotle, is because they rather pertain to ornament of diction, than to 
the consideration of thmgs ; they are therefore more properly discoMed 
in the Rhetoric and Poetics." 
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and "the picture of a man" are each termed "animalj" 
since of these, the name alone is common, but the definition 
(of the substance according to the name) is different : ^ as if 
any one were to assign what was in either, to constitute it 
"animal," he would allege the peculiar definition of each. 
But those are called synonyms, of which both the 
8yn^3^"* name is common, and the definition (of the sub- 
stance according to the name) is the same,^ as 
both " a man " and " an ox" are " animal," for each of these 
is predicated of as "animal" by a common name, and the 
definition of the substance is the same, since if a man gave 
the reason of each as to what was in either, to constitute 

3 Paronyms. ^^ "animal," he would assign the same reason. 

Again, things are called paronyms which, though 
differing in case, have their appellation (according to name) 
from some thing, as " a grammarian " is called so from "gram- 
mar," and " a courageous man " from " courage." 



Chap. II.— Qf the logical division of Things and their Attributes,* 

1. subjecte of ^^ things discourscd upon, some are enunciated 
discourse com- after a complcx, others after an incomplex, man- 
?ampiex.*° Dcr ; the complex as " a man runs," "a man con- 
quers," but the incomplex as "man," "ox," 

' Taylor translates \6yoc sometimes '* reason," at others " definition." 
It is better to preserve the latter as far as may be, thoug^ the student will 
do well to remember that it is capable of both significations. The brack- 
ets are retained from the Leipsic and other copies. 

• Ovffia, " a thing sufficient of itself to its own subsistence." Taylor. 
He translates it " essence," rather than ** substance," because this latter 
word conveys no idea of self-subsistence. See his Introduction of Por- 
phyry. It must be observed, however, that whilst by continued abstrac- 
tion from the subject and difierent predicates of Propositions, the predi- 
cedes arrive at the nine other categories, the subject wUl ultimately end in 
" substance." Cf. Phys. Ausc. lib. iii. 

' This chapter, containing the several divisions of terms, into abso- 
lute and connotative, abstract and concrete, respectively, has presented 
endless difficulties to commentators ; and the question of relation seems 
as &r from being settled as ever. The whole subject may perhaps be 
properly condensed in the following manner. All bvra are divided by 
Aristotle into four classes, Universai and Singular Substances, and Uni- 
versal and Singular Attributes ; the former existing per se, the latter in 
the former. Universals are predicable of singulars, but attributes, in 
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'runs," "conquers.* 



Likewise also some things 2, varietiM of 
are predicated of a certain subject, yet are in no P'<^*«»**on- 
subject) as ''the man*' is predicated of a subject, i. e. of 



their original state, are not predieable of substances ; but by the mental 
act, we may so connect an attribute with a subject, as to render the 
former predieable of the latter, as a difference, property, or accident. 
When a predicate is thus formed from an attribute, it is called connota- 
live, or, as Whately justly remarks, " attributive," and signifies primarily, 
the attribute, and secondarily, the subject of inhesion. Original uni- 
▼ersals or attributes, as ** man," " whiteness," are called " absolute ; " 
but terms may be made to cross, so that by an act of mind, that which 
signifies substance may be conceived as an attribute, and as no longer 
predieable of the individuals ; in this sense they are called " abstract," as 
" humanitas" from " homo ; " but when they are primarily or secondarily 
predieable of individuals, they become '* concrete," e. g. " man " is con- 
crete and absolute; "white," concrete and connotative; "whiteness," 
abstract and absolute ; it must be remembered only, that no abstract term 
is connotative. Yid. Occam, Log. p. i. ch. 5, 10. Simplicius enumerates 
eleven modes of predication, arising from the relations of genus and spe- 
ciesi Aristotle, in the Physics, divides substance in eight modes, omit- 
ting "time" — considering subject as both composite and individual. 
The division into universals and particulars was probably taken from the 
categorical scheme of Pythagoras. 

We annex a scheme of the relation of subject to predicate, in respect 
of consiiitency and inhesion. 



Substance 



Contrary to or inconsistent with 




UiiTersal 



Accident 



PartiraUit 



-ab-contrary m inconsistent witb 
B 2 
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"some certain man," yet is in no subject pthers, again, 
are in a subject, yet are not predicated of a^y subject, (I 
mean by a thing being in a subject, that which is in anj 
thing not as a part, but which cannot subsist without that 
in which it is,) as "a certain grammatical art" is in a sub- 
ject, "the soul," but is not predicated of any; and "this 
white thing" is in a subject, "the body," (for all "colour" is 
in "body,") but is predicated of no subject. But some 
things are both predicated of and are iii a subject, as "sci- 
ence" is in a subject — "the soul," but is predicated of a 
subject, namely, "grammar." Lastly, some are neither in, 
nor are predicated of, any subject, as "a certain man" and 
"a certain horse," for nothing of this sort is either in, or 
3. Individuals, predicated of, a certain subject. In short, indi- 
not predicated viduals, and whatever is one in numberj, are pre- 
6 a 8u ject. (jicated of no subject, but nothing prevents some 
of them from being in a subject, for " a certain grammatical 
art" is amongst those things which are in a subject, but is 
not predicated of any subjects 

-^ Chap. m. — Of the connexion between Predicate and Stdfject, 

1. statement Qf Whbn One thing is predicated of another, as of 
ab8?rac?*^ a subjcct, whatever things are said of the predi- 
cate, may be also said of the subject,^ as " the 

man" is predicated of "some certain man," but "the ani^ial" 
is predicated of "the man," wherefore "the animal" will be 
predicated of "some certain man," since "the certain man" Cs 

2. Difference of ^^^ "man" and "^leiai;" The differences of 
dtetinct genera diflfcrent genera, and of things not airanged under 

' Genera, species, and differences, differ according to their predica- 
ments, hence in each predicament, there are genera, species, and*' differ- 
ences. Those genera also, have a mutual arrangement, one of which is 
under the other, as " flying '* under " animal," but those are not mutually 
arranged, one of which, is not ranked under the oth^r, as " animal " and 
•* science." Upon the application of this general rule, see Whately and 
Hill's Logic, especially the latter, in respect to summa and subaltern 
-;enera, and their cognates, pages 56, 57. Properly speaking, there can 
»e only one highest genus, namely, Being ; though relatively a subaltern 
term, may at any time, be assumed as the summum genus, as '*«ab* 
■tance," " animal, ' etc. 
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each other, are diverse also in species/ as of " ani- Jj|^^ ^^l\' 
mal" and " science." For the differences of " ani- under them, 
mal" are "quadruped," "biped," "winged," "aquatic," but 
none of these, forms the difference of " science," since " sci- 
ence," does not differ from " science," in being j Not mm to 
"biped." But as to subaltern genera, there is ■ubaiternge- 
nothing to prevent the differences being the same, *^** 
as the superior are predicated of the genera under them ; so 
that as many differences as there are of the predicate, so manj 
will there also be of the subject. 

Chap. IV. — Enumeration of the Categories. 

Of things incomplex enunciated, each signifies ,^ of tocom- 
either Substance, or Quantity, or Quality, or Re- pi«x oni- 
lation, or Where, or When, or Position, or Pos- ^*'** ' 
session, or Action, or Passion. ^ But Substance is, (to speak 
generally,) as "man," "horse;" Quantity, as "two" or 
"three cubits ;" Quality, as "white," a "grammatical thing ;" 
Relation, as "a double," "a half," "greater;" Where, as "in 
the Forum," "in the Lyceum ;" When, as "yesterday," "last 
year;" Position, as "he reclines," "he sits;" Possession, as 
" he is shod," " he is armed ; " Action, as " he cuts," " he 
bums;" Passion, as "he is cut," "he is burnt." 2. categonee 
Now each of the above, considered by itself, is by themselves. 

1. 1 .1 ;/M.i •! neither amrm 

predicated neither amrmatively nor negatively, ativenornega 
but from the connexion of these with each other, **^®' 
.affirmation or negation arises. For every affirmation or nega- 
•tion appears to be either true or false, but of things enun- 

* Difference joined to genus constitutes species — it is called specific 
difference, when it constitutes the lowest species, as of individuals. Cf. 
Crakanthorpe Logica, lib. ii. The common definitions of the heads of 
<|lU)redicables, are those of Porphyry, adopted by subsequent logicians. 
Vide Porph- Isagoge. 

* The principle of distinction above is shown to be grammatical, by 
Trendelenburg, Elemenia, section 3rd. The six last may be reduced to 
Relation, see Hamilton on Reid, p. 688. The categories are enu- 
merated and exem]^lified in the following verses, for the student's recol* 
lection. 

Summa dfcem : Substantia, Quantum, Quale, Relatio, 
Actio, P^gio. Ubi, Quando, Situs, Habitus. 
Presbyter exilis, specie pater, orat et ardet, 
In campo, semper rectas, et in tuuic&. 
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ciated without any connexion, none is either true or false, as 
" man/' " white," " runs," " conquers." 



Chap. V. — Of ^^tibstance} j 

1. Primary sub- SuBSTANCE, in its Strictest, first, and chief sense, 
■tance is nei- jg that which is neither predicated of any subiect, 

ther in. nor is . . . . \ . „ ,/ \ .^ 

predicated of, noT IS in any ; as " a certain man, or " a certain 
2"secondary ^orse." But Secondary substances are they, in 
substances con- which as spccics, thosc primarily -named sub- 
tain the first, glances are inherent, that is to say, both thpse 
and the genera of these species ;^ as "a certain man" exists 
in "man," as in a species, but the genus of this species rs 
" animal ; " these, therefore, are termed secondary substances, 

^ On the various modes in vhich Aristotle employs the term ovaioy 
cf. Metaphy. lib. iv., and Phys. lib. iii. Without entering into the 
dispute relative to the real existence of genera and species, as substances 
independent of us, between the old Realists and the modern Conceptual- 
ists, it will be sufficient to state that Aristotle here employs the term as 
the siimmum genus, under which, by continued abstraction of differences, 
all things may be comprehended as a common universal. Thus also 
Plato in Repub. lib. vii. Whether called Entity, Being, Substance, or 
Subsisfen-ce, it may be defined, ** That which subsists independently of 
wiy otJier created thing^** and in this \ie\v may be affirmatively predi- 
cated of every cognate term, though no cognate term can be so predi- 
cated of it : thus all bodies, all animaU, all lions, etc., are substances 
or things, according as we adopt either of these last as summum genus. 
Archytas places essence first ; Plotinus and Nicostratus doubt its generic 
affinity altogether ; but all regard the principle laid down, of some one, 
independent, existence, or conception. 

2 But in getting to this ultiniate abstraction, the first common nature 
of which the mind forms conception from individual compari^on, is called 
the lowest primary or most specific species, and of this, every cognate term 
may be universally predicated, though itself canno* be predicated of any 
cognate term. Between these extremes, all intermediate notions (and their 
verbal signs) are called subaltern, each of which, like the step of a lad- 
der, is at once superior to some and inferior to»others, and becomes a 
genus in relation to some lower species, and a species to some higher 
genera. The annexed *t Arbor Porphyriana" is given by Aquinas, Opusc. 
48. Tract. 2, cap. 3. In all the earlier specimens, "animal rationale" 
is placed between ** Animal" and "Homo/* as the proximum genus, 
divided into " mortale" and " immortale," in accordance with Porphyry's 
definition of man. We shall here observe also, that a summum genus can 
have no constitutive difi'erences, which are represented at the side, Uiough 
a summum genus, may have properties. 
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as both "man*' and " animal." » But it is evident 3 ,^ ^^^^^ 
from what has been said, that of those things tion the nam* 
which are predicated of a subjectrtotK the name S^ht'fubjw? 
L- d the definition must be predicated of the sub- "ust be predi- 
ject, as "man" is predicated of "some certain ^***^ 
man," as of a subject, and the name, at least, is predicated, for 
70U will predicate "man" of "some certain man," and the 



Substantia 



Corporea 



Animatum 



Sensibfle 



Rationale 




Incoiporea 



Inanimatum 



Insensibila 



Irrational* 



Socrates 



Plato 



* For the method of predication, vide Huyshe, Aldrich, or Whately. 
Also compare the Topics iv. 2, Isagoge 2, Aquinas Opusc. 48, cap. 2 
Genus and species are said *' praedicari in quid/' i. e. are expressed hj 
a substantive ; Property and Accident " in quale,** or by an adjective 
This whole chapter, brings forcibly to the mind, Butler's satirical bur- 
Icsoue of Hudibrastic acumen, in discovering 

" Where entity and quiddity. 

The ghosts of defunct bodies fly ! " 

Hudibras, Part i. Can. 1. 
Though yery necessary, the initiative processes of Logic, indeed present 

** A kind of Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect" 
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definition of man will be predicated of " some certain man,** 
for "a certain man" is both "man" and "animal;" where- 
fore both the name and the definition will be pre- 
happenTin^ dicatod of a subjcct. But o f things yibi&h are 141 
inhestorSf"^ a Subject, for the most _pa,rta neither the nam^ nor 
the definition is^redicated of the subject, yej; with 
some, there is nothing to prevent the name from being some- 
times prMicated of the subject, though the definition cannot 
be so; as "whiteness" being in a body, as in a subject, is 
predicated of the subject, (for the body is termed " white,") 
but the definition of "whiteness" can never be predicated of 
body. All other things, however, are either predicated of 
primary substances, as of subjects, or are inherent in them 
as in subjects ; ^ this, indeed, is evident, from several obvi- 
ous instances, thus "animal" is predicated of "man," and 
therefore is also predicated of some " certain man/' for if it 
^5. Theuni- ^ were predicated of no "man" particularly, nei- 
versai involves ther could, it be of " man" univeiaally* Again, 
the particular, u^olour" is in "body," therefore also is it in 
"some certain body," for if it were not in "some one" of 
bodies singularly, it could not be in "body" universally; 
so that all other things are either predicated of primary sub- 
stances as of subjects, or are inherent in them as in subjects ; 
if therefore the primal substances do not exist, it is impossible 
that any one of the rest should exist. 

6. Species moie ^^^ ^^ Secondary substances, species, is naore 
a substance substanco than genus; 2 for it is nearer to the 

an genus. prinigxy substance, and if any one explain what 
the primary substance is, he will explain it more clearly and 
appropriately by giving the species, rather than the genus ; 
as a person defining "a certain man" would do so more 
clearly, by giving " man " than " animal," for the former is 
more the peculiarity of "a certain man," but the latter is 
more common. In like manner, whoever explains what *•' a 
certain tree " is, will define it in a more known and appropri- 

7. Primary sub- ate manner, by introducing "tree" than "plant." 
JuSects^o jS* besides the primary substances, because of their 
predicates; Subjection to all other things, and these last being 

* Plato, in the Philebus, observes, that a philosopher ought not to de« 
Bcend, below wholes, and common natures. 
' Yidi 8upra, note ; also Metaph. lib. It. and vi. 
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either predicated of them, or being in them, are for hence that 
this reason, especially, termed substances. Yet the **""*• 
same relation as thr primnry gn^f tflT^^g hf ar tfi fl]] other thin|;$i 
"does species bear to genus, for species is subjected jO genus 
since genera are predicated of species, but species a. Genu«a?T» 
are not reciprocally predicated of genera, whence cie?*butn?t 
the species is rather substance than the genus. vicever$d. 
Of species themselves, however, as many as are 9. inflm« 
not genera, are not more substance, one than an- ■p®®^*' "? , 

^, ° n , .,1 ^ • • X equal in their 

Other, for he will not give a more appropriate not being sub- 
definition of "a certain man," who introduces ■'"***• 
" man,** than he who introduces " horse," into the definition of 
**a certain horse:" in like manner of primary substances, 
one is not more substance than another, for *<a certain man" 
is not more substance than a '^certain ox." With reason 
therefore, after the first substances, of the rest, 
species and genera alone are termed secondary genenfaJonS"^ 
substances, since they alone declare the primary J{J«*^^*^ 
substances of the predicates ; thus, if any one were 
to define what "a certain man" is, he would, by giving the 
opeuies or the genus, define it appropriately, and will do 30 
more clearly by introducing "man" than "animal;" but 
whatever else he may introduce, he will be introducing, in 
a manner, foreign to the purpose, as if he were to introduce 
" white," or " runs," or any thing else of the kind, so that 
with propriety of the others, these alone are termed sub- 
stances. Moreoverjjthe primary siibfltancea,. be* 
cause they are subject to all t hft. r as t, aad all the "iatfo^n"b^'^^' 
others are predicated of, or exist in, these, are most tween cognate 
properly termed substances, but the same relation fpedcs.*"* 
which the primal^ substances bear to- all other 
things, do the species and genera of the flrxit anhaftiTir^pq hopr to 
all the rest, since of these, are all tha rest predicated, f or yo u 
wjjl say that " a certain man " is " a grammariaiuf' and therefore 
you will call both " man" and " ^jiimal" " a grammarian," and 
in like manner of the rest.^ 

' Archytas adopts a different division of substance, into matter, form, 
and a composite of the two, and this division Aristotle shows in his 
Physics, and Metaphysics, and Physical Auscultation he knew, but does 
not employ it in this treatise, as not adapted for its subject matter, 
namely, logical discussion. Cf. Physica Ausc. lib. iii., and Metaph. U\k 
vi and zi. 
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12. No sub- I^ '^ conuxMMi bow^ver to every substance^ not tQ 
stance in a sub- be in a subject, * for neither is the primal substance in 

a subject, nor is it jgcedicatedof any-; but of the se- 
condary substances, that none of them is in a subject, is evident 
from this ; " man " is predicated of " some certain " subject 
" man," but is not in a subject, for " man " is not in " a cer- 
tain man." So also " animal " is predicated of " some certain " 

13. Of inhe- subject " man," but " animal " is not in " a certain 
sives the name man." Morcovcr of thoso which are, in the sub- 
S,ted of the* * ject, nothing prevents the name from being some- 
theSnitiou*** **°^^^ predicated of the subject, but that the defi- 
nition should be predicated of it, is impossible. 

Of secondary substances however the definition and the name 
are both predicated of the subject, for you will predicate the 
definition of " a man" concerning " a certain man," 
may be* pred^ and likcwiso the definition of *' animal," so that 
cated of second- substanco, mav not be amongst the number, of those 

ary substances. . . ,.,''. , . 

thmgs which are in a subject. 
15. Difference This howcver is not the peculiarity of sub- 
hi?ubect**"* stance, but difference also is of the number of 

those things not in a subject ;2 for "pedestrian" 
and "biped" are indeed predicated of "a man" as of a 
subject, but are not in a subject, for neither "biped" nor 
"pedestrian" is in "man," The definition also of differ- 
ence is predicated of that, concerning which, difference is pre- 
dicated, so that if " pedestrian " be predicated of "man," the 
definitiou.also of "pedestrian " will be predicated of man, for 

" man " is " pedestrian." iJsTor let the purts of sub* 
JubstS^^'are stances, being in wholes aaia sutoects, perplex us,, 
also sub- go that we should at any time be compelled to^say, 

that they are not gp^fft^nppaj for in this manner, 

' Simplicins observes that Aristotle discusses the things which sub- 
stance has in common with the other predicaments ; lamblichus, what is 
common to it, and also its property and difference. Some may doubt 
how essence, will not be in a subject, as ideas according to Plato are in 
intellect, yet these are neither as in a subject, but are as essence in an- 
other essence: Aristotle discusses this in the 12th book of the Metaphysics. 

' Generic difference, it must be remembered, constitutes subaltern spe- 
cies — specific difference, forms the lowest species — the former difference 
is predicated of things different in species, the latter of things differing in 
number. In the scholastic theory, the properties of the summum genus 
xere regarded as flowing from the simple substance, those of all subor* 
dinate classes, from the differentia. See Hill's Logic on Oie Predicables 
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things would not be SMi. tn hA in a anT^ppfj shlckjUtLJa. 
ttny as.part^, Ttriiappens indeed both to substances 
and to differences alike, that all things should be JJ*^ ^ndar? 
predicated of them univocally, for idl the cate- Bub«tanoe pro 
gories from them are predicated either in respect JSfyf* "**^^ 
of individuals or of species, since from the primary 
substance there is no category, for it is predicated in respect 
of no subject. But of secondary substanc^ g fj ^periea in<^ffid 
is predicated in respect of the individual, but genua .ill respect 
to species and to individuals, so also differences are predicated 
as to species and as to individuals. Again, the ^^ 
primary substances take the definition of species 
and of genera, and the species the definition of the genus, for 
as many things as are said of the predicate, so many also will 
be said of the subject, likewise both the species and the indi- 
viduals accept the definition of the differences : those things 
at least were univocal, of which the name is common and the 
definition the same, so that all which arise from substances 
and differences are predicated univocally. 

Nevertheless e very s ubstance appears to signify jg ^j, ^^^ 
Jhis jparticular thing : ^ as regards then the prir stance signifies 
mary substances, it is unquestionably true that •®™«**°*^**»"»- 
they signify ajarticular things for what is signified. is indi- 
yiduaja^ anj^py]^ jj} minTpr^ hut as regajds the secondary sub^ 
stoncp»s, it,Appear&ia Uke maiiner that thgy aigoife.thifl parr 
ticular thing, by the figure of appeUatioD, when any one says 
" man " or " animal," yet it is not truly so, but 20. Secondary 
rather they gignifja certain qualit y^ f9 p ^h^ nu\^- substances sig- 

' It was the opinion of Kant, as well as of Reid and Stewart, that in 
mind, as in body, substance and unity are not presented but represented^ 
but what the thing itself is, which is the subject and owner of the several 
qualities, yet not identical with any one of them, can only be conceived, 
in as far as we can attain to aTiy single conception of the to ov — through _ 
its many modifications, which attainment is itself questionable. Vide 
some admirable remarks in Mansel's Prolego. Log. '277. Generally it 
suffices to retain the quaint form of the schools noticed above upon pre- 
dication of genus and species. Vide Aldrich*s Logic. Genns is a whole 
logically, but species metaphysically, or, as they may be better expressed, 
the first is Totum Universale, the second Totum Essentiale. Cf. Cra- 
kanthorpe Logica, lib. ii. cap. 5. Since writing the above, the striking 
illustration occurs to me, used by Lord . Shaftesbury, of ** the person left 
within, who has power to dispute the appearances, and redress, the ima- 
gination." Shaftesbury's Charac. vol. i. p. 325. The passage has mor« 
99Me than, yet as much sound as, any of his Lordship's writing. 
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ti\ty a certain ject is not onc, as the primary substanc€!^]jttt " joao *' 
" q*!*!*'" and " animal " are predicated in resp§fi1i. of mauiy. 

Neither do they signify simply a certain quality, as " white," 
for " white " signifies nothing else but a thing of a certain 
quality, but the species and the genus determine the quality, 
about the substance, for they signify what quality a certain 
substance possesses: still a wider limit is made by genus 
than by species, for whoever speaks of " animal," comprehends 
more than he who speaks of " man." 

IlLbelQng? also to substances that there i_s no 
substance^- Contrary to them,* sipce what can be contrary to the 
Saiy?** ^°^' primary substance, as to a certain " man," or to a 
certain "animal," for there is nothing contrary 
either at least to "man" or to " animal ?" Now this is not the 
peculiarity of substance, but of many other things, as for in- 
stance of quantity ; for there is no contrary to " two" 
sL^ei^*' ^' <^^^^^ ^or to " three " cubite, nor to " ten," nor to any 
thing of the kind, unless some one should say that 
" much" is contrary to " little," or " the great" to " the small ; " 
but of definite quantities, none is contrary to the other. Sub- 
stance, also, appears not to receive greater or less ; ' 
greate^rnOTiew! ^ niean, not that one substance is not, more or less, 
substance, than another, for it has been already 
said that it is, but that e££rx ftttbs^ce. is. jiqtu./^aid to .be 
more or less, that very thing, that it is ; as if the same sub* 
stance be "man" he will not be more or less " man ;" neither 
himself than himself, nor another " man " than another, for 
one " man " is not more " man " than another, as one " white 
thing" is more and less "white" than another, and one 
" beautiful" thing more and less " beautiful" than another, and 
" the same thing" more or less than " itself;" so a body being 
" white," is said to be more " white " now, than it was before, 
and if " warm " is said to be more or less " warm." Substance 
at least is not termed more or less substance, since " man " 
is not said to be more "man" now, than before, nor any 

* This, says Simplicius, is doubted by some, and indeed in his Physics, 
lib. i., Aristotle apparently contradicts his own statement above by in- 
stancing Form as the -contrary to Privation, both being substantial ; but 
Form is but partly, substance, and partly, habit, and only in so much as it 
is the latter, is it contrary to Privation, not " quoad substantiam.*' 

' This is true, discrete quantities being unchangeable, and definite ia 
quantity. 
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one of such other things as are substances : hence substance 
is not capable of receiving the greater and the less. 

It appears however, to be especially the pecu- w. individu- 
liaritj of substance, that being one and the same Jiwe'ccS/a* 
in number, it can receive co^itraries, which no one f**f.'i" ^*;**^** 
can affirm of the rest which are not substances, thow which are 
as that being one in number>,jthfiy.Jac6.fiapftble of °®* ■«b«tanc»». 
contraries. ^ Thus " colour," which is one and the same in 
number, is not " white " and " black," neither the same action, 
also one in nuihber, both bad and good ; in like manner of other 
things as many as are not substances, ^ut substance being 
one, and the same in nxunber^ can. receive. contrarJfia».^ ^' sl. 
certaia ixuui" being one and the same, is at one time, white, 
and at another, black, and warm and cold, and bad and good. 
In respect of none of the rest does such a thing appear, ex- 
cept some one should object, by saying, that a ^eot^ce and 
opinion are capable of. recffiying lyontraries, for the same sen- 
tence appears to be true and false ; thus if the statement be 
true that " some one sits," when be stands up, this 
very same statement will be false. And in a si- objecti?/by*a 
milar manner in the matter of opinion, for if JjJ^^g"*^®***'*^** 
any one should truly opine that a certain person 
sits, when he rises up he will opine falsely, if he still holds 
the same opinion about him. Still, if any one, should even 
admit this, yet there is a difference in the mode. ^ inhcrenti 

For some things in substances, being themselves in 'substances 
- - - - - - 1-,„ 

,capa> 

_ _ BO • 

changed in quality, and black from white, and 
good from bad : in like manner as to other things, each one 
of them receiving change is capable of contraries. The sen- 
tence indeed and the opinion remain themselves altogether 
immovable, but the thing being moved, a contrary is pro- 
duced about them; the sentence indeed remains the same, 
that " some one sits," but the thing being moved, it becomes 
at one time, true, and at another, false. Likewise as to opinion, 

1 He does not mean that contraries exist in substance at one and the 
same time, as may be perceived from the examples he adduces. Archy« 
tas, according to Simplicius, admits the capability of contraries to be the 
peculiarity of substance ; " thus vigilance is contrary to sleep, slowness 
to swiftness, disease to health, of all which, one and the same man, is capa- 
ble.'* Simp, in Arist. Cat. Compare also Waiti, Organ, p. 291, Comment. 



changed, are capable of contraries, since cold, be- JJwigSf^ct,, 
ing made so, from hot, has changed, for it is bie of contra- 
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80 that in this way, it will be the peculiarity of substance, to 
receive contraries according to the change in itself, but if any 
one admitted this, that a sentence and opinion can receive 

contraries, this would not be true. For the. s.qq- 
of paaslonto" tcncc and the opinion are not said to be capable 
the example as of Contraries in that they have received aiiy ikin^, 
opinion"""*^ but, in that about something else, a passive qua- ■ 

lity has been produced, £or ia that a. thing is, or 
is not, in this, is the sentence said to be true, or false, not in 
that itself, is capable of contraries.* In short, neither is a sen- 
tence nor &n opinion moved by any thing, whence they can- 
not be capable of contraries, no passive quality being in them ; 
substance at least, from the fact of itself receiving contraries, 
is said in this to be capable of contraries, for it receives dis- 
ease and health, whiteness and blackness, and so long as it 
receives each of these, it is said to be capable of receiving 
\ * contraries. Wherefore it will be the peculiarity of substance, 
that being the same, and one in number, according to change 
in itself, it is capable of receiving contraries } and concerning 
substance this may suffice.^ 

Chap. Yl.— Of Quantity* 

1. Quantity ^^ Quantity, one kind is discrete, and another 
two-fold, di8- continuous;* the one consists of parts, holding 

^ Simplicius alleges that certain Peripatetics asserted that matter itself 
was susceptible of irdOog, It must be remembered however that Aris- 
totle's definition of vdOtj (Rhet. lib. i.) is, that they are certain things 
added to substance, beyond its own nature. Vide Scholia ad Categorias, 
ed. Waitz, p. 32. Leip. 1844. 

' The union between oifaia and ^\fi is laid down in the treatise de 
Anim&, lib. li. 1 , sec. 2 : the latter term was used by the schoolmen to 
signify ths subject matter upon which any art was employed, in which 
sense, it was tantamount to primal substance. 

• Some say that quantity, is considered in juxta-position with substance, 
because it subsists together with it, for after substance is admitted, it is 
necessary to inquire whether it is one or many ; others, because among 
other motions, that which is according to quantity, viz. increase and 
diminution, is nearer to the notion of substance, viz. generation and cor- 
ruption, than "alliation" is, which is a motion according to quality. 
Taylor. Vide ch. 8, and Sulpicius, concerning the nature of this last. See 
also, Arist. Phys. lib. iiL et v., also cf. Gat. ch. 14. 

^ Conf. Metaphy. lib. iv. cap. 13, Uoodv Xkytrat t6 Siaifurbv ft; 
ivvwdpxovra, k. r. X. The reader will do well to compare the above 
chapter, throughout, with that quoted from the Metaphysics, where 
these terms are all used Aq^uyocally. 
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position with respect to each other, but the other crete and conti- 
of parts, which have not that position. Dis- wculTyingreia* 
Crete quantity is, as number and sentence, but tive position, 

. ^ T /» • v J T_ 'J andthecon- 

contmuuus, as une, superficies, body, besides trary. 
place and time. For, of the parts of number, disSetT^^*' 
there is no common term, by which its parts con- i. Number. 
join, as if five be a part of ten, five and five, conjoin at no 
common boundary, but are separated. Three, and seven, also 
conjoin at no common boundary, nor can you at all take a 
common Hmit of parts, in number, but they are always separ- 
ated, whence number is of those things which 
are discrete. In like manner a sentence, for 
that a sentence is quantity is evident, since it is measured 
by a short and long syllable ; ^ but I mean a sentence produced 
by the voice, as its parts concur at no common limit, for ther^ 
is no common limit, at which the syllables concur, but each is 
distinct by itself. A line, on the contrary, is 3 Examples 
continuous, for you may take a common term, at continuous. 
which its parts meet, namely, a point, and of a ^' '^*"*®* 
superficies, a line, for the parts of a superficies coalesce in a 
certain common term. So also you can take a common term 
in respect of body, namely, a line, or a superficies, 
by which the parts of body are joined. Of the ' ^^^^ ^^^^' 
same sort ai*e time and place, for the present time is joined 
both to the past and to the future. Again, place s. Time and 
is of the number of continuous things, for the p^*^®- 
parts of a body occupy a certain place, which parts join at a 
certain common boundary, wherefore also the parts of place, 
which each part of the b6dy occupies, join at the same bound- 
ary as the parts of the body, so that place will also be con- 
tinuous, since its parts join at one common boundary. 

Moreover, some things consist of parts, having . « , ^. 
position with respect to each other, but others of sition of ^some* 
parts not having such position ;^ thus the parts of Sb?vef* *** **^' 
a line have relative position, for each of them lies 

> Aristotle means by \6yoCf a sentence subsisting in voice, not in intel- 
lect Sulpic. He adds also, that Archytas, Athenodorus, and Ptolemy 
condemn the division of quantity into two kinds, and prefer that of num- 
ber, magnitude, and momentum, but the reply is, that the last is a quality, 
the same as density. 

• PlotinujB, in his first book on the Genera of Being, says, if the con- 
tmtted« is Quantity, discreto- cannot be ; but he questions it as existing in 
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some where, and you can distinguish, and set out, where each 
lies, in a superficies, and to which part of the rest^ it is joined. 
Sd also the pans of a superficies, have a certain position, for 
it may be in iike manner pointed out where each lies, and 
what have relation to each other, and the parts of a solid, and 
• of a place, in like manner. On the contrary, in 

no relation in rcspcct of number, it is impossible for any one to 
b^yor\toe^™ show that its parts have any relative position, or 

that they are situated any where, or which of the 
parts are joined to each other. Nor as regards parts of time, 
for not one of the parts of time endures, but that which 
does not endure, how can it have any position ? you would 
rather say, that they have a certain order, inasmuch as one 
part of time is former, but another latter. In the same man- 
ner is it with number, because one, is reckoned before two, 
and two, before three, and so it may have a certain order, but 
Or ti ^^^ ^*°' ^ ^^ means, assume, that it has position. 

A speech likewise, for none of its parts en- 
dures, but it has been spoken, and it is no longer possible to 
bring back what is spoken, so that there can be no position 
of its parts, since not one endures: some things therefore 
consist of parts having position, but others of those which 

have not position. What we have enumerated 
named «?^he ^^ sloue properly termed quantities ; all the rest 
only proper being 80 denominated by accident, for looking 
otifers^reduci- to thcse, WO Call Other things quantities, as white- 
Examp?e?.**" ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ much, bccausc the superficies is 

great, and an action long, because of its time be- 
ing long, and motion also, is termed, much. Yet each of 
these is not called a quantity by itself, for if a man should 
explain the quantity of an action, he will define it by time, 
describing it as yearly, or something of the sort ; and if he 
were to explain the quantity of whiteness, he will define it by 
the superficies, for as the quantity of the superficies, so he 
would say is the quantity of the whiteness ; whence the par- 
ticulars we have mentioned are alone properly of themselves 
tormed quantities, none of the rest being so of itself, but ac- 

tlie intellect, and confounds the distinction between order, in discrete, 
and position, in continued quantities. The point is touched upon also in 
lib. vi. of the Physics. Compare also ch. 12, on Priority, in the Cat*. 
gories, as to the relation in respect of number and time. 
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cording to accident. Again, nothing is contrary g Quantity, 
to quantity,^ for in the definite it is clear there is per se, ba«Do 
nothing contrary, as to " two cubits " or to " three," *'**°''*^- 
or to "superficies," or to any thing of this kind, for there 
is no contrary to them ; except indeed a man should allege 
that " much " was contrary to " little," or the " great " to the 
"small." Of these however, none is a quantity, but rather be- 
longs to relatives, since nothing, itself by itself, is described as 
great or small, but from its being referred to 
something else. A mountain, for instance, is called jectto*n,found2d 
"little," but a millet seed "large," from the fact upon the con- 
of the one being greater, but the other less, in re- to^mSi?^*^**' 
spect of things of the same nature, whence the 
relation is to something else, since if each were called "small " 
or "great" of itself, the mountain would never have been 
called " small," nor the seed " large." We say also that there 
are "many " men in a village, but " few " at Athens, although 
these last are more numerous, and " many " in a house, but 
" few " in a theatre, although there is a much larger number 
in the latter. Besides, " two cubits," " three," and every thing 
of the kind signify quantity, but " great " or " small " does not 
signify quantity, but rather relation, for the "great" and 
" small " are viewed in reference to something else, so as evi- 
dently to appear relatives. Whether however any one does, 
or does not, admit such things to be quantities, still there is 
no contrary to them, for to that which cannot of j^ 
itself be assumed, but is referred to another, how 
can there be a contrary ? Yet more, if " great " and " small " 
be contraries, it will happen, that the same thing, 
at the same time, receives contraries, and that the 
same things are contrary to themselves, for it happens that the 
same thing at the same time is both " great " and " small." 
Something in respect of this thing is " small," but the same, in 
reference to another, is " large," so that the same thing happens 
at the same time to be both "great" and " small," by which at 
the same moment it receives contraries. Nothing jg simuitane- 
however appears to receive contraries simultane- ©us contrariety 
ously, as in the case of substance, for this indeed ""p°"^^^®- 

* iSiov Tov TTOtrov airsSiaKav riveg to firjSkv iviiv tvavriov, Trpoc ava- 
tpoir^v ik rovTOV oif x^P^^> ^^^ ^^ Trpofrix^Q SiodXai, Sri ovdk ry ovffi^ 
ivTiv kvavrtov, — Magent. Schol. ed. Waitz. Cf. Metaph. lib. iz. c. 4^ 5« 
6, and 7. 

G 
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seems capable of contraries, yet no one is at the same time " sick ** 
and ** healthy," nor a thing " white " and " black " together, 
neither does any thing else receive contraries at one and the 
J J same time. It happens also, that the same things 

»■ are contrary to themselves, since if the " great '* 
be opposed to the " small," but the same thing at the same 
time be great and small, the same thing would be contrary to 
itself, but it is amongst the number of impossibilities, that the 
same thing should be contrary to itself, wherefore the great is 
not contrary to the small, nor the many to the few, so that even 
if some one should say that these do not belong to relatives, 
but to quantity, still they will have no contrary. 

14. The contra- The Contrariety however of quantity seems 
tit^c*h?fl*"" especially to subsist about place, since men admit 
•ubsistkt in '* upward " to be contrary to " downward," calling 
space. ^YiQ place toward the middle " downward," because 
there is the greatest distance from the middle, to the extremities 
of the world ; ^ they appear also to deduce the definition of the 
other contraries from these, for they define contraries to be 
those things which, being of the same genus, are most distant 
from each other. 

15. Quantity Jb Nevertheless quantity does not appear capable 
incapable of de- of the greater and the less, as for instance "two 
^^^^' cubits," for one thing is not more " two cubits ** 
than another ; neither in the case of number, since " three " or 
" dye " are not said to be more than " three " or " hye,*^ nei- 
ther "five" more "five" than "three" "three;" one time 
also is not said to be more " time " than another ; in short, of 
none that I have mentioned is there said to be a greater or a 
less, wherefore quantity is not capable of the greater and less. 

16. But of ^^^ i* ^3 *^® especial peculiarity of quantity 
equality and to be Called " cqual " and " unequal," * for each of 
uiequa ty. ^j^^ abovc -mentioned quantities is said to be 

* The " upward " and " downward " do not signify place, but the pre- 
dicament where, just as ** yesterday " and " to-day ** do not signify time, 
but the predicament when. Simplicius. Andronicus also assents to this. 
Compare the 4th book of Arist. Physics, where he defines place to be 
the boundary of that which it contains ; the Pythagoreans, who in words 
agree with Aristotle, in effect differ most widely from him. Phys. lib. 
vi. and yiii, 

' This may be shown thus : Quantity, quoad se, is measurable ; but 
the measurable can be measured by the same, or by more or by fewer 
measures ; in the first case therefore, equal!.ty, in the second, Lae4uality» 
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"equal" and "unequal," thus body is called "equal** and 
** unequal," and number, and time, are predicated of as "equal * 
and "unequal;" likewise in the case of the rest enumerated, 
each one is denominated "equal" and "unequal." Of the 
remainder, on the contrary, such as are not quantities, do not 
altogether appear to be called " equal " and " unequal," as for 
instance, disposition is not termed entirely "equal" and "un- 
equal," but rather "similar" and "dissimilar;" and white- 
ness is not altogether "equal" and "unequal," but rather 
"similar" and "dissimilar;" hence the peculiarity of quan- 
tity will especially consist in its being termed " equal " and 
" unequaL" 

Chap. VII.— (y Jtelatives? 

Such things are janHfltl '' rfilatJYffl," which are i. Definition oi 
said to be what they are, from belonging to other relatives, and 
things, or in whatever other way they may be re- *"*^*"*'®^- 
ferred to something else ; thus "tibe greater" is said to be what 
it is in reference to another thing, for it is called greater than 
something ; and " the double " is called what it is in reference to 
something else, for it is said to be double a certain thing ; and si- 
milarly as to other things of this kind. Such as these are of the 
numbM:.of relatives, as habit,^ disposition, sense, knowledge, p6- 
sition,nor all these specified are said to be what they are, from 
belonging to others, or however else they are referrible to 
another, and they are nothing elsej fior hsJbai is said to be 
the habit of some one, knowledge the knowledge of something, 
position the position of somewhat, and so the rest. S^^jELtiv^g, 
th^Tfifn^f J M^ ^v^^ things f ^ ^^^ ^^"^ ^^ ba what they, are, from 
hglATi£^iTi£^ to. Athera»jpr which may somehow be referred to an- 
o^m as a mountain is called "great "in comparison with an- 
other, for the mountain is called "great" in relation to something, 
and " like " is said to be like somewhat, and other things of this 

subsists. Archytas divides the equal and unequal triply, according to 
the three differences of quantity. Taylor. 

' Compare the divisions of relation given in the Metaphys. lib. iv. c. lO. 

' This must not be confounded with the action of habit alluded to in 
b. ii. c. 2, of the Ethics. Plotinus doubts whether habit in things r«. 
lated be other than a mere name. This chapter is a thorough specimen 
of Aristotelian prolixity, of which, by a slight change in the Horatian 
line, we may say, — 

•' Et fiacundia deseret hunc et lucidus ordo." Ars Poet 41. 
c 2 
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sort, are similarly spoken of, in relation to something. Re- 
clining, station, sitting, are nevertheless certain positions, and 
CQl'^'^" ""fi rfilflitwr ; but to recline, to stand, or to sit, are not 
themselves positions, but are parorijmously denominated from 
the above-named positions. 

2. somereia- Y®* there is xontrarietj in relatives, as virtue 
tiveg admit is Contrary to Yxce^eacli of them being relative, 
contrariety. ^^^ knowledge to ignoraucc ; ' but contrariety is not 
inherent in all relatives, since there is nothing contrary to 
double, nor to triple, nor to any thing of the sort. 

3. Also degree. Relatives appear, notwithstanding, to receive 

the more and the less, for the like and the unlike 
are said to be so, more and less, and the equal and the un- 
equal are so called, more and less, each of them being a 
relative, for the similar is said to be similar to something, and 

4. Exceptions, *^® Unequal, unequal to something. Not that all 

relatives admit of the more and less, for double is 
not called moi'e and less double, nor any such thing, but all 

5. Relatives relatives are styled so by redprocity, as the servant 
reciproc^iy Js said to be Servant of the master, and the mastei'; 

master of the servant ; and the double, double of 
the half, also the half, half of ^he double, and the greater, 
greater than the less, and the less, less than the greater. In 
like manner it happens as to other things, except that some- 
times they diflPer in diction by case, as knowledge is said to 
be the knowledge of something knowable, and wliat is know- 
able is knowable by knowledge : sense also is the sense of 

6. Except the sensible, and the sensible is sensible by sense. 
butloVo/the"' Sometimes indeed they appear not to recipco- 
reiation is er- catc, if that be not appropriately attributed to 
roneous. which relation is made, but here he who attributes 
errs ; for instance, a wing of a bird, if it be attributed to the 
bir^ does not reciprocate, for the first is not appropriately 

^ These are relatives, according to their genus, which is habit in this 
case. It may, however, be inquired how Aristotle afterwards ranks sci- 
ence, virtue, and their opposites, amongst qualities ? Because the same 
thing, as he shows throughout, according to its connexion with dijSerent 
relations, occupies often a different predicament. Hence, also, contrariety 
is only partly inherent in relatives, since they derive their contrariety 
from the contrariety of their predicaments : thus in habit or in quality 
they receive contrariety, but not in the double or triple, because quantity 
does not receive it. To admit contraries therefore, is not the peculiarity 
•f relatives, since contrariety is not in all relatives, nor in them alone^ 
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attributed, namely '^ lying*' .Jo ^^j )iy<1, * * ainpA «win^ ** jg j^jj 
predicated of it.iiQ far && it ia. ^'bicd," but so far as it is 
"winged," as there are wings of manj other things which are 
not birds, so that if it were appropriately attributed, it would 
also reciprocate ; as " wing " is the wing of " a winged crea- 
ture," and " the winged creature " is " winged " by the " wing." / . 
It is sometimes ivgce^9rj4)gfl4^jjg,evqut9.iiBX£^ \ 
a name,! if there be aaae.ja band, for "that to MmStae.fn- * 
which it may be properly applied : e. gu£AXIidd^r Jf "{h^^reiatT* 
be attributed to a «bip, it fg not pr^pprly g^ oJ^tci- 
bated, for a rudder is. not prp.dicAtP.d ^f ^ ftbij so far as it is 
" ship," since there are ghips TjjdttMaut ruddfiis ; hence they do 

not rpmpr^^fttff, jnasTuu fi ^. n a , phir^^ "^^ °"^^ *^ '^ *^^ °^T 

of a rudder. The attribution will perhaps be more appro- 
priate, if it were attributed thus, a rudder is the rudder, of 
somet hing rudderp d or in some other way, since a name is 
not assigned ; a reciprocity also occurs, if it is appropriately 

attributed, for -yhat^iajnjflj^rp. d }f^ T^ ^dfiT firl Jjiy j^ yiyf^Aar So 

also in other things ; tJi^J^glfl, for example, will be more ap- 
propriately attributed to something headed, than to animal, 
for a thing has not a head, so far as it is an animal, since 
there are many animals which have not a head. 

Thus any one may easily assume iho^ tWugs to g. Ru,e for no- 
which names are not given, if from those .which mination of re- 
are first, he assigns names to those others also, ^^^^^ 
with which they reciprocate,^ as in the cases adduced, 
"winged '* from "wing," and "ru ddere d" from "rudder." 
All relatives therefore, if they beproperly fljitri- g. ah proper 
buted, al-e referred to rf^fiprnral^, fnnce if thfty relative* reci- 
are referred to something ca^^^aL and not f^ thfl.t P"^***^®' 
to which they relate, they will not reciprocate. I mean, that 
neither will any one of those things which are admitted to be 
referrible to reciprocals, reciprocate, pvpn t^^^ngh TTifliTTfi?^ l^ 
9asign£d to thftm, if the thing be attributed to. somethlng.Ju:i^ 
cidental^ and-Aot-ta that^ta which it has^.r^latictn : for ex- 

* Conf. Top. L 5, 1, also Anal. Post, ii. 7, 2. Definable objects are 
of two classes, producing a corresponding variety in the form of defini- 
tion. 1st, Attributes, which include things belonging to every other cate- 
gory but that of substance. 2nd, Substances, -which not existing in a sub- 
ject, but per se, must be ctssumed before their attributes or relatives can be 
demonstrated. The definition of an attribute is to be found in its cause. 

* See Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, under Figurative Language. 
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ample, a servant, if he be not attributed as the servant of a 
master, but of a man, of a biped, or any thing else of the kind, 
will not reciprocate, for the attribution is not appropriate. 
If however that, to which something is referred^ be appropri- 
ately attKiiiuted, .everj^ A^id£ .else accidental being taken 
away, and this thing alone bexAg left, to which it is appropri* 
ately attributed, it may always be referred to it, as "a 
servant,", if he is referred to " a master," every thing else ac- 
cidental to the master being left out of the question, (as the 
boing " a biped," and " capable of knowledge," and that he is 
"a man,") and his being "a master" alone, left, here tho 
" servant " will always be referred to him, for a " servant ** 
is said to be the servant of a " master." If again, on the 
other hand, that to which it is at any time referred is not ap- 
propriately attributed, other things being taken away, and 
that alone left, to which it is attributed, in this 
Ixis^enceli^^ casc it will not be referred to it. For let a " serv- ' 
one depends ant " be referred to " man," and a " wing " to 
Vide tafra'^sL* " bird," and let the being " a master " be taken 
away from "man,*' the servant will no longer 
refer to man, since "master" not existing, neither does "serv- 
ant " exist. So also let " being wii^d " be taken away from 
" bird," and " wing " will no longer be amongst relatives, for 
what is " winged " not existing, neither will " wing " be the 
wing of any thing. Hence it is necessary to attribute that, 
to which a thing is appropriately referred, and if indeed a name 
be already given to it, the application is easy ; but if no name be 
assigned, it is perhaps necessary to invent one ; but being thus 
attributed, it is clear that ^1 relatives are referred to reciprocals. 
Naturally, relatives appear simultaneous and 
iy nature 8?-* ^^8 ^ ^ruc of the generality of them, for " double" 
muitaneouff, and "half" are simultaneous, and "half" existing, 
ception™^ ^^' " double " exists, and "a master" existing, the " serv- 
ant " is, and the " servant " existing, the "master " 
is, and other things are also like these. These also are mutuidly 
syibversive, for if there is no " doubje" there is no "half," and no 
"half" there is no " double " ; likewise as to other things of the 
same kind. It does not however appear to be true of „ all re- 
12. As science JS'tijies, that they are by nature simultaneous, for 
and its object, the objcct of " sciencc " may appear to be prior 
apparently. ^ ^< science," since for the most part we derive 
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acience from tilings pre-existing, as in few things, if even in 
anj, do we see science and its object originating together. 
Moreover, the object of science being subverted, jj sometime* 
co-subverts the science, but science being sub- but not aiwayt, 
verted, does not co-subvert the object of science, *^®"^**^«"*^«- 
for there being no object of science, science itself becomes 
non-existent, (since there will be no longer a science of any 
thing) ; ^ but on the contrary, though science does not exist, 
there is nothing to prevent the object of science existing. Thus 
the quadrature of the circle, if it be an object of scientific 
knowledge, the science of it does not yet exist, though it is itself 
an object of science : ^ again, " animal " being taken away, there 
will not be " science," but still it is possible for ,4 instance of 
many objects of science to be. Likewise abo do thingg penain- 
things pertaining to sense subsist, since the sens- ^^ ^ *®°**" 
ible seems to be prior to the sense, as the sensible being sub- 
verted co-subverts sense, but sense does not co-subvert the 
sensible. For the senses are conversant with body, and are in 
body, but the sensible being subverted, body also is subverted, , 
(since body is of the number of sensibles,) and body not existing, 
aense also is subverted, so that the sensible co-subverts sense. 
Sense on the other hand does not co-subvert the sensible, since if 
animal were subverted, sense indeed would be subverted, but yet 

* This is self-evident, as also that there are some few things in which 
■science is the same as its object, e. g. things without matter are certainly 
present at the same time as the intellectual science which abides in 
energy. On the contrary, in the other case, as Simplicius observes, if in- 
dolence reject the knowledge of things, yet the things themselves remain, 
as music, etc. Vide also Brewer's Introduction to the Ethics, book v., as 
to the position occupied by iiri<yr^fii7 in the scheme of the five habits. It 
will thence appear second, and correspond to deduction from certain prin- 
eiples, the latter being a subdivision of abstract truth, thus : 

Abstract truth 

r- 1 ' , 

Principles Deductions from 

vlwg Principles 

I kTriffTtifiri 

together f ffofia, 

* Aristotle selects this instance, as the quadrature of the circle does not 
appear from this, to have been known in his time, but lamblichus asserts 
that it was known to the Pythagoreans, and Sextus Pythagoricus re- 
ceived it by succession. Archimedes is stated to have discovered the 
quadrature of the circle by a line called the line of Nicomedes : he himseli 
•tyled it the quadratrix. 
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the sensible will remain ; such for instance as "body," ** warm,** 
" sweet," " bitter," and every thing else which is sensible. Be- 
sides, " sense " is produced simultaneously with what is " sensi- 
tive," for at one and the same time " animal " and " sense " are 
produced, but the " sensible " is prior in existence to " animal" 
or " sense," for fire and water, and such things as animal con- 
sists of, are altogether prior to the existence of animal or sense, 
so that the sensible will appear to be antecedent to sense. 
15. Primary ^^ ^^ doubtful howcvcr whether no substance is 

substance has among the number of relatives, as seems to be the 
no relation. ^^^^^ ^^ whether this happens in certain second sub- 
stances ; for it is tfue in first substances^ .sinrift neither the 
wholes, nor the parts, of first substances are relative. " A cer- 
tain man " is not said to be a certain man of something, nor ** a 
certain ox " said to be a certain ox of something ; and so also with 
respect to the parts, for a " c^taii) h^'^** ^^ ^^^ ^^^ to be a cer- 
tain hand of some one, but the hand of some one ; and some head 
is not said to be a certain head of some one, but the head of some 
one, and in. mo st secondary substances the likp ftr^"^» Thus 

~man is not said to be the man of some one, nor an ox the ox 
of some one, nor the wood the wood of some one, but they 
are said to be the possession of some one ; in such things 
therefore, it is evident, that they are not included amongst re- 

' '16. But some lativcs. lu^the case of some secpndary siih^nces 
!ff«!;f.*IIo!!!?^ theiCaiaAdiuiht, as " head." is said to be the head of 
possess Tela- somo ouc, and '* h^g^ the hand of some one, and m 
queitSlf {?* like manner, every such thing, so that ^hese may 

. solved by an appear amongst the number of relatives. If f he n 
definition of ^ the (J^fiii^ition of relatives has been suffii^katly 
tCk irp6c. T«. §jgmjed, it is either a matter of difficulty, or of 
mpossibility, to show that no substance is relative;^ but if 






* Plato's favourite method of definition, which however was rejected "by 
Speusippus, was to take a wide genus, and by the addition of successive 
dififerentlffi, to arrive at a complex notion, co-extensive with the desired 
definition. Aristotle, on the other hand, to discover definition, employed 
the inductive method, (he does not name this however,) which consisted 
in examining the several individuals, of which the term to be defined is 
predicable, and observing what they had in common. This will apply to 
relatives and co-relatives equally, and hence we perceive that, properly 
speaking, all definition is an inquiry into attributes. Every substance 
definable must be a species, every attribute a property. Vide Scholia. 
Edinburgh Review, No. cxv. p. 236. Pacius on Anal. Post, 11, 13, 'i I. 
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the definition has j\at. bgftn fluflfuM ftntly ff^ tff ^ - Juit-ttftf^ 
tteAS3^CM.I^tetitt& whose substauce^is the same, as consists* 
with a relation, after a certain manner, to a certain thing ; 
somewhat, perhaps, in reply to this, may be stated. The 
former d efln itipn, however, concurs, with all relatives^^ jet if 
is not the same thing, that3^eir being, consists isx^x^tioQ, 
and that being what they are, they are predicated 17. one rei»> 
Sjf othej: ^b**^^ Qgiyje it is clear, that he who J^nJ^^^tJ 

tnmY^ any an^ |>p^yifivA /IftfinU^jr ^iU alsO knOW relative can te 

what it i^ rpfprrPfl f/1 i^pfinitply Wherefore also ^°''''°' . . 
fro m this it is apparent, that if one knows this particular ' 
thing to be among relatives, and if the substance of relatives 
is the same, as subsisting in a certain manner, with rcTeren^e 
to something, he will also know that^ with referenca tajyl^iof^, 
mis particular thing^^fter 9^ certain T"aTT\niei:» f M^'^if ^ ; JQ^ i^ in "^ 
short, he were 'g"^VfH|| of UiaJ^.i9riJ;k.X6£ereA<;^^^ which, tnis j^ 
particular thing, after a certain manner, subsists, AeilheLwouId f \ 
he know^ Wligfi^e.r'it suhaistsji^ after in. rp.rtain ^f*{^j\^^i y^^b re. 
ierencfiJto acoaething. And in lioguJars, indeed, jg g,„-„i^. 
this is evident J, for if any one knows definitely, 
that this thing is ^*4§aiii^" he will also forthwith knov tha^ 
definitely, of which it is the double, since if he kaowi nat that 
it is the double, of soiaQtbing definite, neither wiE ha. know 
that it is " double^" at-4dl. So again, if a man knnws this 
thing, to be more beautiful than something else, he must 
straightway and definitely know that, than which, it is more 
beautiful. Wherefore, he will not indefinitely know, that this, 
is hfittfifi tih^^ t^pti w))^^^ JM w^nti) ^^r such is opinion and not 
science, since he will not accurately know that it is better 
than something worse, as it may so happen that there is 
nothing worse than it, whence it is necessarily evident, that 
whoever definitely knows any relative, also definitely ^p^^f^y 
tEatj'to which it is refewfid./t It is poaaibto^ jp The con- 
notwithstanding, to know, definitely, what the verse tme of 
head, and the hand, and every thing of the sort l^l^^^ ^'^^' 
gr^ which are substances ; but it is notj^ficfisgacy 
to know that i^ yflmk ^^^J ^^^ rpfftrre^, since it is not nec£S- 

RAr j r^^fi^^i^ly f^ Irnnw whnftP.^ ift tlifl hpad nr whnap. ia thp 

T^ifP<^^ tl|i^i| these will not be relatives, but if these be not 
relatives, we may truly affirm no substance to be among re- 
latives. It is, perhaps, difficult for a man to assert assuredly 
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any thing of such matters, who has not frequently considered 
them, yet to have submitted each of them to inquiry, is not 
without its use.^ 

Chap. VIIL—Cy the Quale and of Quality* 

\. Quality and By quality, I mean that, according to which, cer- 
iStTof^fou?* ^^^^ things, are said to be, what they are. Quality, 
kindg. however, is among those things which are predi- 

dSposition— ^ cated multifariously ; hence one species of quality 
*Sd^* is called "habit" and "disposition," but habit, 

^ * * differs from disposition, in that it is a thing more 

lasting and stable.^ Of this kind too, are both the sciences 
and the virtues,* for science appears to rank among those 
things, which continue more stable, and are hardly removed, 
even when science is but moderately attained, unless some 
great change should occur from disease, or from something 
of the sort; so also virtue, as justice, temperance, and so 
forth, does not appear capable of being moved or changed with 
facility. But those are termed dispositions, which are easily 
moved and quickly changed, as heat, cold, disease, health, and 
such things ; or a man is disposed, after a manner, accord- 
ing to these, but is rapidly changed, from hot becoming cold, 
and from health passing to disease, and in like manner as to 
other things, unless some one of these qualities has, from 



y 



» Cf. Metaph. lib. iv. c. 15. 

• UoioTTig, Def. " That which imparts what is apparent in matter, and 
what is the object of sense." Taylor's Explanation of Aristotelian Terms. 
See also Metaphys. lib. iv. c. 14, 19, and 20, Leip. The distinction in 
the text has been remarked upon, as exemplifying Aristotle's passion for 
definition, but it would be more correct to remember that it was perhaps 
less his inclination than his judgment, which induced him to lay down 
strict notions of verbal definition primarily, knowing that the thing signi« 
fied, or idea, could never hold its proper position in &e mind, if any doubt 
existed as to the meaning of the term or verbal symbol of it, ab origine* 
It is a great pity that modem controversialists so frequently neglect this* 

» Cf. Ethics, book ii. ch. 5, and book ii. ch. 1. In the latter place, 
Aristotle shows that moral virtue arises from habit, in opposition to Plato, 
who taught that the virtues were not produced by learning or nature, bu ( 
were divinely bestowed. Aristotle's opinion resembled Locke's, in the de- 
nial of innate ideas, the soul having nothing within it but inclination, r^ 
9re0vjc6c. The»student will profitably refer here to Bishop Butler's Analogy, 
on the growth of mental habits. Anal, part i. ch. 5. Bohn's Stand. Lib. 

* So Cicero, de Off. lib. iii., connects these two, " temperantia est 
■cientia." See also Montaigne's Essays, ch. xl. b. i., and ch. ii. b. iii. 
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length of time, become natural, immovable, or at least dif- 
ficult to be moved, in which case we maj term it a habit. 
But it is evident that those ought to be called habits, which are 
more lasting, and are with greater difficulty removed, for those 
persons who do not very much retain the dogmas of science, but 
are easily moved, are said not to possess a scientific habit, 
although they are in some manner disposed as to science, 
either worse or better ; so that habit differs from disposition 
in the one being easily removed, but the former is more lasting, 
and less easily removed. Habits are dispositions also,* but 
dispositions not necessarily habits, for those who have habits 
are also, aft^ a manner, disposed according to them, but those 
who are disposed are not altogether possessed of the habit 

Another kind of quality is, that, according 2nd speciei of 
to which, we say that men are prone to pugilism, ^"¥*i^» ***** 

X ^T_ ^ X 1- ixi_ X j« • which compre- 

or to the course, or to health, or to disease, m bends the fa- 
short, whatever things are spoken of according to ^^'*®** 
natural power, or weakness ; for each of these is not denomi- 
nated from being disposed after a certain manner, but from 
having a natural power or inability of doing something easily, 
or of not suffering ; thus, men are called pugilistic, or fitted 
for the course, not from being disposed after a certain man- 
ner, but from possessing a natural power of doing something 
easily. Again, they are said to be healthy, from possessing a 
natural power of not suffering easily from accidents, but to be 
diseased, from possessing a natural incapacity to resist suffer- 
ing easily from accidents : similarly to these, do hard and soft 
subsist, for that is called "hard" which possesses the power 
of not being easily divided, but " soft," that which has an impo- 
tence as to this same thing. 

The third kind of quality consists of passive qua- ^^ passive 
lities and passions, and such are sweetness, bitter- qualities. 

^ The 'Hdo£ signifies the habitual disposition or "humour,** as in 
Every Man out of his Humour, by Ben Jonson. 

** When some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 

All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 

In their confluctions, all to run one way— 

This may be truly said to be a humour.** 
Vide Aristotle's Rhetoric, (Bohn*s Class. Lib.). And again, Goriclanui^ 
act iii. scene 2, — Away my disposition, and possess me 

Some harlot's spirit ! 
Or, act iii. sc. 1, ** Men: His wxtwre^ is too noble for the world,** et& 
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ness, sourness, and all their affinities, besides warmth, and cold- 
ness, and whiteness, and blackness. Now that these are qualities, 
is evident from their recipients being called from them, **qua- 
lia," ^ as honey from receiving sweetness, is said to be sweet, and 
the body white, from receiving whiteness ; in like manner in 
other things. They are called passive qualities,'^ not from the re- 
cipients of the qualities suffering any thing, for neither is honey 
said to be sweet from suffering any thing, nor any thing else of 
such a kind. In like manner to these are heat and cold called 
passive qualities, not from the recipients themselves suffering 
any thing, but because each of the above-mentioned qualities 
produces passion in the senses, they are denominated passive 
qualities ; for as sweetness, produces a certain passion in the 
taste, and warmth, in the touch, so also do the rest. Whiteness, 
1. Exception in ^^^ blackness, and other colours are, on the con- 
the case of co- trary, not called passive qualities in the same man- 
°""* ner with the above-mentioned, but from themselves 

being produced from passion ; for that many changes of co- 
lours spring from passion is evident, since when a man blushes 
he becomes red, and when frightened, pale, and so every thing 
of this sort. Whence also if a man naturally suffers a passion 
of this nature, he will probably have a similar colour, since the 
disposition which is now produced about the body when he 
blushes, may also be produced in the natural constitution, so 
as that a similar colour should naturally arise. Whatever 
such symptoms then originate from certain passions diffi- 

^ Simplicius doubts whether the same thing is signified by quale, and 
quality : probably the latter signifies the peculiarity itself, but quale that 
which participates in the peculiarity, as in the examples given above. As 
to the term *' quality," Plato in his Theaetetus insinuates that he was 
the author of it, and indeed some ancient philosophers, as Antisthenes, 
subverted certain qualities, and allowed only the subsistence of qualia, 
which they deemed incorporeal. The Stoics, on the contrary, thought 
the qualities of Incorporeal natures incorporeal, and of bodies, corporeal. 
Simplicius defmes qualities — *' powers, active, yet not so, primarily, nor 
alone.** 

*'' It may perhaps seem strange that Aristotle distinguishes passions and 
passive qualities by the same characteristics as he has before used about 
habit and disposition ; but it may be replied, that here he considers tha 
passions and passive qualities which by nature are easily or hardly re- 
moved. Heat, so far as it disposes a subject, is a disposition ; so far as 
that disposition is permanent, is a habit ; if it be superficially effected by an 
agent, it is called a passion, and so far as the passion is produced perma- 
Bently and intrinsically, it is called passive quality. Taylor. 
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cult to be removed and permanent are called passive qualitiea. 
For whether in the natural constitution, paleness, or blackness, 
be produced, they are called qualities, (for according to them 
we are called "quales ;") or whether through long disease or 
heat, or any such thing, paleness or blackness happens, nei" 
ther are easily removed, or even remain through life, these are 
called qualities, for in like manner, we are called ^' quales " in 
respect of them. Notwithstanding, such as are 
produced from things easily dissolved, and quickly ^ "^JJ^ ™^ 
restored, are called passions,^ and not qualities, 
for men are not called '* quales" in respect of them, since neither 
is he who blushes, in consequence of being ashamed, called red, 
nor he who turns pale, from fear, called pale, they are rather 
said to have suffered something, so that such things are called 
passions, but not qualities. Like these also are j j^^^ ^^^^ 
passive qualities, and passions denominated in the tions of the 
soul. For such things as supervene immediately '**"*' 
upon birth from certain passions difficult of removal, are called 
qualities; as insanity, anger, and such things, for men ac- 
cording to these are said to be " quales," that is, wrathful and 
insane. So also as many other mutations as are not natural,, 
but arise from certain other symptoms, and are with difficulty 
removed, or even altogether immovable, such are qualities, 
for men are called " quales " in respect of them. Those which, 
on the other hand, arise from things easily and rapidly restored, 
are called passions, as for instance, where one being vexed 
becomes more wrathful, for he is not called wrathful who is 
more wrathful in a passion of this kind, but rather he is said 
to have suffered something, whence such things are called 
passions, but not qualities.^ 

The fourth kind of quality is figure and the form, ^^^ species of 
which is about every thing, besides rectitude and quality— form 
curvature, and whatever is like them, for accord- *"^ *^""' 
ing to each of these a thing is called " quale." Thus a tri- 
angle or a square is said to be a thing of a certain quality, 
also a straight line or a curve, and every thing is said to be 
" quale " according to form. The rare and the dense, the 
rough and the smooth, may appear to signify a certain quality, 

' Gf. Ethics, b. ii. ch. 5; also Metaphys. lib. iv. ch. 21 ; where the 
tame examples of inanimate objects are given. 
' Ethics, book ix. ch. 8. The being loved is like somelliing passive. 
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but probably these are foreign from the division of quality, as 
each appears rather to denote a certain position of parts. For 
» thing is said to be " dense," from having its parts near each 
other, but " rare,'* from their being distant from each other, and 
" smooth," from its parts lying in some respect in a right line, 
but *^ rough," from this part, rising, and the other, falling. 
6. Thingg call- There may perhaps appear to be some other ' 
nymouliy from Diode of quality, but thosc we have enumerated • 
these qualities. , are most commonly called so. / 

The above-named therefore are qualities, but " qualia " are 
things denominated paronymously according to them, or in some 
other manner from them ; most indeed and nearly all of them 
are called paronymously, ^ as "a white man" from "whiteness," 
"a grammarian " from " grammar," a " j ust man " from " j ustice," 
and similarly of the rest. Still in some, from no names having 
been given to the qualities, it is impossible that they should 
be called paronymously from them ; for instance, a " racer " 
or " pugilist," so called from natural power, is paronymously 
denominated from no quality, since names are not given to 
those powers after which these men are called " quales," as 
they are given to sciences, according to which men are said 
to be pugilists or wrestlers from disposition, for there is said 
to be a pugilistic and palaestric science, from which those dis- 
posed to them are paronymously denominated "quales." 
Sometimes however, the name being assigned, that which is 
called " quale " according to it, is not denominated parony- 
mously, as from virtue, a man is called worthy, for he is called 
worthy, from possessing virtue, but not paronymously from 
virtue; this however does not often happen, wherefore those 
things are called " qualia," which are paronymously denomin- 
ated from the above-mentioned qualities, or which are in some 
other manner termed from them.^ 

' Vide supra, Cat. i. Massinger's employment, of the very word, 
we are now discussing, presents a peculiar difficulty, in establishing the 
paionymous or denominative relation. In the Roman Actor, act i. scene 
o, and also in the Picture, act ii. scene 1, the word quality is limited to 
actors and their profession. See Gifford's notes on Massinger. In fact, 
most of our ancient dramatists confined the word chiefly to histrionic 
performers. 

. • The name " conjugata *' is more properly applied to derivatives from 
the same primitive, as sapiens, sapienter, sapientia ; the o-^oroixa of Ari^' 
totle. Cf. Topics ii. 9, 1. Cic. Top. c. iii 
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In quality, there is also contrariety,* as justice ^ q ,. 
is contrary to injustice, and whiteness to black- some^imSi n*. 
ness, and the like; also those things which sub- ^^g^ty ^'*^°* 
sist according to ^em are termed qualia, as the 
unjust to the just, and the white to the black. This however 
does not happen in aU cases, for to the yellow, or the pale, or 
such like colours, though they are qualities, there is no con- 
trary.2 Besides, if one contrary be a quality, the other, will 
also be a quality, and this is evident to any one con- 
sidering the other categories. For instance, if ^ „ 

. .. ^,_ . J. • • ±' J * J.' r. 7. If one con- 

justice be contrary to injustice, and justice be a trarybeaquaie 

quality, then injustice will also be a quality, for SeVquSe^^^ 
none of the other categories accords with injustice, 
neither quantity, nor relation, nor where, nor in short any 
thing of the kind, except quality, and the like also happens as 
to quality in the other contraries. 

Qualia also admit the more and the less,^ as one thing is 
said to be more or less '^ white " than another, and one more 
and less "just" than another ; the same thing also g j^ ^^^^ ^^ 
itself admits accession, for what is " white," can be- admit degree, 
2ome more, "white." This however, does not hap- **"' °°* always 
pen with all, but with most things, for some one may doubt 
whether justice, can be said to be more or less justice, and so 
also in other dispositions, since some doubt about such, and as- 
sert that justice cannot altogether be called more and less, than 
justice, nor health than health, but they say, that one man has 
less health, than another, and one person less justice, than an- 
other, and so also of the grammatical and other dispositions. 
Still the things which are denominated according to these, do 
without question admit the more and the less, for one man is said 

' See below, Cat. xi. 5. 

' Repugnance is not synonymous with contrariety, e. g. red and blue 
are repugnant, but not opposed. Archytas says, ** Certain contraries are 
conjoined to quality, as if it received a certain contrariety and privation." 

' Here he evidently means qualities by qualia, as the examples indi* 
Gate. There were four opinions entertained, upon the admission by qualia, 
of degree. Plotinus, and the Platonists, asserted that all qualia, and qua- 
lities alike, received the greater and the less ; others, limited intension, and 
remission, to the participants ; the Stoics avowed that the virtues are inca- 
pable of either ; and the fourth opinion, which Porphynr opposes, allows 
degree, to material, but denies it, to immaterial, and self-subsistent, qua- 
lities. Vide Simp, in Catego. Iamb. Opera. Aristotle; below, aeemg tc 
frfer to the second, of these opinions. 
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to be more grammatical, than another, and more healthy, and 

more just, and similarly in other things. Tri- 
of*degree?'^*cf! angle and square appear nevertheless incapable 
c^5*8e<f *6^ "' ^^ *^^ more, as also every other figure, since those 

things which receive the definition of a triangle, 
and of a circle, are all alike triangles or circles, but of things 
which do not receive the same definition, none can be said to 
be more such, than another, as a square, is not more a cir- 
cle, than an oblong, for neither of them admits the definition 
^f the circle. In a word, unless both receive the definition of 
the thing propounded, one cannot be said to be more so and so, 
than another, wherefore all qualities do not admit the more and 
the less. 

Of the above-mentioned particulars then, no 
pertyo/JSamy. ^no is pcculiar to qualhy, but things are said to 
that similitude be similar, and dissimilar, in respect of qualities 
respect oVit. "^ alone, for one thing is not like another in respect 

of any thing else, than so far as it is quale, so 
that it will be peculiar to quality, that the like and the unlike 
should be termed so in respect of it.^ 

Yet we need not be disturbed lest any one should say that, 
10 Re 1 to proposing to speak of quality, we co-enumerate 
objection— that many things which are relatives, for we said that 
positio^n are^ habits and dispositions are among the number of re- 
reckoned latives, and nearly in all such things the genera are 
uvMasVeU M Called relatives, but not one of the singulars. Sci- 
*2<>°88t qua- ence, for example, although it is a genus, is said to 

be what it is, with respect to something else, for it is 
said to be the science of a certain thing, but of singulars not 
one is said to be what it is, with reference to something else, 
as neither grammar is said to be the grammar of something, 
nor music the music of something. But even perhaps these, 
are called relatives, according to genus, as grammar is said to 
be the science of something, not the grammar of something, 
and music the science of something, not the music of some- 

* If impression and character produce similitude, and qtlality consists 
in character, it will justly have its peculiarity according to the similar 
and dissimilar. Archytas observes, '* The peculiarity of quality is the si- 
milar and the dissimilar ; for we say that all those things are similar 
in colour which have the same colour, and the same idea of character^ 
but those are dissimilar which subsist in a contrary'manner." 
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thing ; so that singulars are not of the number of relatires. 
Still, we are called quales from singulars/ for 
these we possess, as we are called scientific from not included* 
possessing certain singular sciences ; so that these u^es^tcf.'HJii'i 
may be singular qualities, according to which Logic, de Divi- 
we are sometimes denominated quales, but they ■*°"®-^ 
are not relatives ; besides, if the same thing should happen to 
be both a particular quality and a relative, there is no absurdity 
in its enumeration under both genera. 

Chap. IX. Of Action^ Passion, and the other categories of 
Position : When : Where : and Possession, 

Action and Passion admit contrariety, and the 
more and the less, for to make warm, is contrary pagdon^Sdmft 
to making cold ; to be warm, contrary to the being contrariety and 
cold, to be pleased, contrary to being grieved ; so ^^^' 
that they admit contrariety, They are also capable of the more 
and the less, for it is possible to heat, more and less, to be 
heated, iQore and less, and to be grieved, more and less ; where- 
fore, to act, and to suffer, admit the more and less, and so much 
may be said of these. But we have spoken of the being sitU' 
ated in our treatment of relatives,^ to the effect that it is 
paronymously denominated, from positions : as re- ^ Reca ituia- 
gards the other categories, when, where, and to tion of the other 
have, nothing else is said of them, than what waa <^a*eeo"e8. 

' T(UQ Ka9* tKOffra, etc. It may be useful here to give a general defin- 
ition of tke several meanings applied by Aristotle to peculiar uses of the 
preposition as regards relative action and relation. Ai* 6, on account of 
which, then signifies— the final cause ; ^t' 6v through which — the instru- 
mental cause ; H ov or iv tf, from ox in which — the material cause ; 
KaO* 6 — according to which— form is thus denominated ; irpbs 8, with re* 
Jation to which — or the paradeigmatic cause ; and vf* 6v, by which — the 
demiurgic or fabricative cause. Cf. Top. lib. iv. c. 16, et seq, Taylor 
makes one continual mistake in the translation of kuB' k'ica^ra, by ren*^ 
dering it ** particular," whereas the latter is ** Iv fispti,'* Buhle, on the 
contrary, is correct in this translation throughout. 

* Aristotle here refers the reader to the category of relation, but as re- 
gards the opinion entertained of the remaining categories. Porphyry and 
lamblichus consider them as accessorial relatives; e. g. "When" and 
** where " are not, per se, place and time, but when these two latter exist 
primarily,^e former accede to them. Thus also "having** signifies some- 
thing distinct from the existing thing, at the same tune that it exists with it. 
Upon the reduction of the latter six categories to relation, see Hamilton 
OB Reid, p. 688 ; also St. Hilaire*s Translation, Pr«£M*« p. 68, et seq. 
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mentioned at first, because they are evident ; e. g. that "to have,** 
signifies to be shod, to be armed ; " where," as in the Lycaeom, 
in the Forum, and the rest which are spoken of these. Of 
the proposed genera therefore, sufficient has been stated. 

Chap. X.—Of Opposites.^ 

I. Oppositei ^® "^^^* ^^^ speak of opposites, in how man/ 
we of four wEjs Opposition takes place. One thing then is 

said to be opposed to another in four ways, either 
as relative, or as contrary, or as privation and habit, or as 
affirmation and negation. Thus speaking summarily, each 
thing of this kind is opposed, relatively, as " the double " to 
" the half," contrarily, as " evil " to " good," privatively and 
habitually, as " blindness " and " sight," affirmatively and ne- 
gatively, as " he sits," " he does not sit." 

Whatever things then are relatively opposed, are 
posufon!*^^ ®^ said to be what they are with reference to opposites, 

or are in some manner referred to them, as " the 
double of the half," is said to be what it is, with reference to 
something else, for it is said to be the double of something ; and 
" knowledge " is opposed relatively to the object of knowledge, 
and is said, to be what it is, in reference to what may be 
known, and what may be known, is said to be what it is, in 
reference to an opposite, namely, " knowledge," for " the ob- 
ject of knowledge " is said to be so, to something, namely, to 
"knowledge." 

* For a brief exposition of this chapter, the reader is referred to the 
nature and laws of logical opposition in necessary, impossible, and con- 
tingent matter, given in Aldrich, Huyshe, Whately, Hill, and Man- 
sel. It will be remembered howeyer that he here speaks of the opposi- 
tion of termi, the rules for the opposition of propositions being more 
especially con«idered in the Interpretation : still a reference to that treatise, 
as well as to the authors cited above, will be useful, as elucidating the 
grounds on which aU logical opposition is founded. Archytas (says 
Simplicius) does not omit, but seems to have more accurately explained 
the differences of contraries adduced by Aristotle. He says : Of contra- 
ries, some are in the genera of genera, as good and evil, the first bemg the 
genus of the virtues, the second of the vices : some again in the genera of 
species, as virtue to vice, the first being the genus of prudence, temperance, 
etc. ; the other of imprudence, intemperance : lastly, some in species, as 
fortitude to timidity, etc. : but he adds, " there is nothing to prevent the 
contraries of genera being reduced under one genus, as gcad and evil 
under quality." 
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Things therefore relatively opposed axe said to be, what 
they are, with reference to opposites, or in whatever manner, 
they are referrible to each other, but those which 
are opposed as contraries, are by no means, said JjjI^SfoliT 
to be what they are, with reference to each other, 
but are said to be contrary to each other, for neither is 
"good" said to be the "good" of "evil," but the contrary of 
evil, nor is "white," denominated the "white "of "black," 
but its contrary, so that these oppositions differ from each 
other. Such contraries however, as are of that kind, that one 
of them must necessarily be in those things, in which it can 
naturally be, or of which it is predicated, these have nothing 
intermediate; but in the case of those, in which it is not 
necessary, that one should be inherent, there is something 
intermediate. For instance, health and disease may na- 
turally subsist in the body of an animal, and it is necessary 
that one, should be therein, either disease, or health ; the odd 
and even are also predicated of number, and one of the two, 
either the odd or the even, must necessarily be in number, yet 
there is nothing intermediate between these, neither between 
disease and health, nor between the odd and the even. Those 
contraries, again, have something intermediate, in which one 
of them need not be inherent, as black and white are naturally 
in body, but it is not necessary, that one of these, should be' 
inherent in body, for every body, is not white or black. 
Vileness, also and worth, are predicated of man, and of many 
others, yet one of these, need not be in those things of which 
it is predicated, for not all things are either vile or worthy ; 
at least, there is something intermediate, as between white 
and black, there is dark brown, and pale, and many other 
colours, but between vileness and worth, that, is intermediate, 
which is neither vile, nor worthy. In some instances, the inter- 
mediates have names, thus, the dark brown, and the pale, and 
such colours are me^a between white and black, but in other 
cases, it is not easy to assign a name to the intermediate, but the 
latter is defined, by the negation of either extreme, as, for exam- 
ple, whatever is neither good nor bad, nor just nor unjust.^ 

Privation, however,^ and habit are predicated s. oppoaition 

' Vide Whately, book u. ch. 5, sect 1 ; also book ii. ch. 3, sect. 4 ; also 
Metaph. lib. iv. c. 10. 
* Cf. MeUph 'ib. iv. c. 22 and 23. Examples of PositiTe, PrivaUTea 
D 2 
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•f habit and of Something identical, as sight and blindness of the 
privation. ^y^^ ^^^ universally, in whatever the habit is natu- 
rally adapted to be produced, of such is either predicated. We 
say then, that each of the things capable of receiving habit is 
deprived of it, when it is not in that, wherein it might naturally 
be, and when it is adapted naturally to possess it ; thus we say 
that a man is toothless, not because he has no teeth, and blind, 
not because he has no sight, but because he has them not, when 
he might naturally have them, for some persons from their birth^ 
have neither sight nor teeth^ yet they are neither called tooth- 
I. Digtinction l^ss nor blind. To be deprived of, aud to possesd 
**i**t.!"®^^*^ habit, then, are not privation and habit, for the 

of habitual and . , ^. , /., , ^ ^.'^ . ^. . ,,. j , ^ 

privative op- Sight IS habit, but the privation is bundness, but 
position. ^ possess sight is not sight, nor to be blind, blind- 

ness, for blindness is a certain privation, but the being blind 
is to be deprived, and is not privation, for if blindness were 
the same as being blind, both might be predicated of the same 
person, but a man is said to be blind, yet he is never called 
blindness. To be deprived also, and to possess habit, appear 
to be similarly opposed, as privation and habit, since the mode 
of opposition is the same, for as blindness is opposed to sight, so 
likewise is the being blind, opposed to the possession of sight.' 
4. Opposition Neither is that, which falls under affirmation and 
of affirmative negation, affirmation and negation ; for affirmation 
negative. |^ ^^ f^fljrnjative sentence, and negation a negative 

and Negative words are given in H'dVa Logic, p. 27. Aldrich's definition 
of the Uuree will be remembered here, namely, that the first signifies the 
presence of an attribute ; the second, its absence from a subject capable 
of it ; the last, its absence from a subject incapable of it. A definite 
noun and its corresponding indefinite noun together, constitute a perfect 
division. 

' This opposition between propositions is said to be as to their quality ; 
to this may pe appended that contrariety of quality which exists between 
two particulars, properly called the opposition of sub-contraries. It may 
here be observed, that diough this last-named form of contrariety is ad- 
mitted by AristoUe, (Int. cb. 7,) he does not use the term virivavTiioQ as 
expressive of it, but calls it, in Anal. Prio^, ii. 1^, an opposition Karii r^y 
\kiiv. The term is used by the Greek commentators, (Ammonius Schol. 
p. 115, a. 15,) Boethius Int. ad Syll. p. 564. A poetical example of the 
mutual subversion of some relative opposites may be found in Shaks- 
peare's King John, act iii. scene 1 : 

" Indirection thereby grows direct, 
And falsehood falsehood cures : as fire cools ftre 
Within the scorched veins c€ one new bum'd." 
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^ntence, but nothing which falls under affirmation and nega- 
tion is a sentence (but a thing). Still these are said to be 
mutually opposed, as affirmation and negation, since in them 
the mode of opposition is the same, for as affirmation is some- 
times opposed to negation, for example, *'he sits" to **he doer 
not sit," so that thing which is under each is opposed, as 
"sitting" to "not sitting." 

But that privation and habit, are not opposed , „ . ,, 

- ,. ^. •! ^ • 1. ^ XT-' • • 5. Privation 

as relatives, is evident, since what a thing is, is and habit not 
not asserted of its opposite, for sight is not the JjJf^^^^^^P" 
sight of blindness, nor in anj other way spoken 
in reference to it, so also blindness, cannot be called the blind- 
ness of sight, but blindness indeed is said to be the privation 
of sight, not the blindness of sight. Moreover, all relatives 
are referred to reciprocals, so that if blindness were relative, 
it would reciprocate with that to which it is referred, but it 
ioes not reciprocate, for sight is not said to be the sight of 
blindness. 

From these things, also, it is manifest that those which are 
predicated, according to privation and habit^ are not 
oontrarily opposed, for of contraries which have t?iiiij?' *^°" 
no intermediate, one must always necessarily be 
inherent, wherein it is naturally adapted to be inherent, or of 
which it is predicated, but between these, there is no inter- 
mediate thing wherein it was necessary that the one should be in 
what was capable of receiving it, as in the case, of disease and 
health, in odd and the even number. Of those however between 
which there is an intermediate, it is never necessary that one 
should be inherent in every thing ; for neither is it necessary 
that every thing capable of receiving it, should be white or 
black, or hot or cold, since there is no prevention to an interme- 
diate being between them. Again, of these also there was a cer- 
tain medium, of which it was not requisite that one should be 
in its recipient, unless where one is naturally inherent, as in fire 
to be hot, and in snow to be white : still in these, one, must 
of necessity be definitely inherent, and not in whatever way 
it may happen, for neither does it happen that fire is cold, 
nor that snow is black.* Wherefore it is not necessary that one 
of them should be in every thing capable of receiving it, but 

■ Vide Whately and Hill's Logic, De terminorum distributione : alM 
the former upon Fallacies, book L sections 1 and 13. 
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only in those wherein the one is naturally inherent, and in 
these, that which is definitely and not casually, one. In 
privation however, and habit, neither of the above-men- 
tioned particulars is true, since it is not always necessary 
that one should be inherent in what is capable of receiv- 
ing it, as what is not yet naturally adapted to have sight, 

is neither said to be blind nor to have sight ; 
intermediates whcreforc thcso things will not be of such contra- 
imposmon*^ ries as have nothing intermediate. But neitherj 

on the other hand, will they be amongst those 
(vhich have something intermediate, since it is necessary that 
at some time, one of them, should be inherent in every thing ca- 
pable of receiving it : thus when a man is naturally fitted to 
have sight, then he will be said to be blind, or to have sight, 
and one of these, not definitely, but whichever may happen, 
since he need not necessarily be blind, nor see, but either, as it 
may happen. In respect nevertheless of contraries, which have 
an intermediate, it is by no means necessary that one, should 
be inherent in every thing, but in some things, and in these, 
one of them definitely, and neither casually, so that things 
which are opposed according to privation and habit, are evi- 
dently not in either of these ways opposed, as contraries. 

Again, in contraries, when the recipient exists, a change 
into each other may happen, unless one is naturally inherent 
in something, as for instance, in fire to be hot. It is possible 
also for the healthy to be sick, the white to become black, 
cold to become hot, (and the hot to become cold) ; from good 
it is possible to become bad, and from bad good, for he 
who is depraved, being led to better pursuits and discourses^ 
advances, though but a little, to be better, and if he once makes 
an advancement ever so little, he will evidently become either 
altogether changed, or have made a very great proficiency,' 

^ Vide Ethics, book ii. ch. I ; ^Iso M^gna Meralia, and Metaph. lib. 
▼iii. It will be observed that here, as elsewhere, he speaks of moral, not 
intellectual advancement: Truth, however, he considers the work ot 
both the intellectual parts of the soul. Ethics, book vi. ch. 2. See Mer- 
chant of Venice, act iv. scene 1 ; and Massinger's beautiful lines on th* 
progress of moral habit in the 5th act, 2nd scene, of the Virgin Martyr : 
also the duty of increasing the mental powers, Hamlet, act iv. so. 4 : 

" Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fas: in us unused." 
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since he eTor becomes more disposed to virtue, even if he has ob« 
tained the smallest, increase, from the beginning. Wherefore 
he will probably acquire greater increase, and this perpetually 
occurring, he will at last be transformed entirely to a contrary 
habit, unless he be prevented by time ; but in privation and 
habit^ it is impossible for a mutual change to occur, since it 
may take place from habit to privation, but from privation to 
habit is impossible, as neither can he who has become blind, 
again see, the bald again have hair, nor has the toothless ever 
yet again got teeth. 

Whatever things are opposed, as af&rmation 7, ^he pecu- 
and negation, are evidently opposed according to i»a"5y of affir- 
none of the above-mentioned modes, since in these ^tive*oppo«?* 
alone it is always necessary that one should be *l?°\?t* °r^ 

j_ ■!_ ^ ^T_ A. J* t 1 -^i. • -^ 1 should be true 

true, but the other false ; '■ as neither, is it al- and the other 
ways necessary in contraries that one should be ^*^®' 
true but the other false, nor in relatives, nor in habit and 
privation. For instance, health and disease, are contrary, yet 
neither of them is either true or false ; so also the double and 
the half are relatively opposed, and neither of them is either 
true or false ; nor in things which are predicated as to priva- 
tion and habit, as sight and blindness. In short, nothing pre- 
dicated without any conjunction, is either true or false, and 
all the above-named are predicated without conjunction. Not 
but that a thing of this kind may appear, to happen in contraries, 
which are predicated conjunctively, for " Socrates is well " is 
opposed to " Socrates is sick," ^ yet neither in these is it always 
necessary, that one should be true and the other false, for 
while Socrates lives, one willl)e true and the other false, but 
when he is not alive, both will be false, since neither is it 
true that Socrates is sick, nor that he is well, when he is not 

* Vide rules of natural opposition in the common Logical Treatises. 

' These are properly contradictories, one being true and the other false, 
but the definition of contradictories does not include them as being given 
by Aldrich only of universals ; the definition howeyer given in Anal. 
Post, i. 2, 6, will include them — avri^aaiQ dk dvriOeing ^g ovk ivrt 
litTCL^ii Kaff avrrjv. Some logicians call the opposition of singulars 
secondary contradiction. Boethius, p. 613, regards such instances as con- 
tradictories ; also Wallis, lib. ii. ch. 5. Compare Aldrich's Logic upon 
niles of contradiction : it is remarkable that he does not mention the op- 
position of singulars until he comes to the causes of opposition of propo- 
litiuns. Cf. Interpretation 7, Anal. Prior, xL 15. 
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in existence at all. In privation and habit, then when the sub- ' 
ject is non-existent, neither is true, but when the subject exists, 
the one is not always true, nor the other false. " Socrates 
sees " is opposed to " Socrates is blind," as privation and habit, 
and whilst he exists, one need not be true or false, for when he 
is not naturally fitted to possess them, both are false, but when 
Socrates does not exist at all, both will thus be false, that he 
sees, and that he is blind. In affirmation and negation always, 
if Socrates be or be not, one will always be false and the other 
true ; for it is evident with respect to these two, " Socrates is 
sick," and " Socrates is not sick," that when he exists one of 
them is true and the other false ; and in like manner when he 
does not exist, for in the latter case that he is ill is false, but 
that he is not ill is true ; so that in those things alone which 
are affirmatively and negatively opposed will it be the pecu- 
liarity that one of them is either true or false. 

Chap. XL — Opposites continued, especially as to the contrariety he^ 
tween the EvU and the Good. 

1. Opposition " Evil " is of necessity opposed to good, anci 
of good and this is evident from an induction of singulars, 
*^ * as disease to health, and cowardice to courage, 

and similarly of the rest. Bat to evil, at one time, good, is 
contrary, and at another, evil, for to indigence being an evil, 
khet. b. 1. c. 7, ©xcess is contrary, which is also an evil ; in like 
and Eth. b.'u.' manner, mediocrity, which is a good, is opposed to 
**• ^* each of them. A man may perceive this in re- 

spect of a few instances, but in the majority the contrary to 
evil is always good.* 

Again, of contraries it is not required, if one is, 
contra^exSti that the remainder should be; for when every 

* Compare note in the preceding chapter relative to the observation of 
Archytas as to generic and specific contrariety, whence it will be seen 
that this chapter is nothing else than an elaboration of the principle he 
lays down. He adds in his treatise on Opposites, " There are three dif- 
ferences of contraries ; for some things are opposed as good to evil, as fur 
instance health to sickness, some as evil to evil, as avarice to prodigality, 
and some as neither to neither, as the white to the black, and the heavy 
to the light.' What he calls " neither," and Aristotle " the negation of 
extremes," subsequent philosophers called "indifferent," dStafopa* 
CJomp. Cic. ad Atticum, aUo Sanct. Chrys. in Ep. ad Ephes. c. 5 
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man is well, there will indeed be health, and not ft is not necet- 
disease, and so also when all things are white, there Sher^houid 
will be whiteness, but not blackness. Besides, if exiat— but 
' Socrates is well** be the contrary of " Socrates is dStxoyli UiJ"* 
111," and both cannot possibly be inherent in the ®*^*'- 
same subject, it follows, that when one of the contraries exists, 
the other cannot possibly exist, for " Socrates is well ** exist* 
ing, " Socrates is ill " cannot exist.* 

Contraries, however, evidently are, by their na- 
ture, adapted to subsist about the same thine:, L™f^*I 

.^, ' . '^ . .J. -11 1 ,' generally inhe- 

either m species or genus, since disease and health rent in similar 

naturally subsist in the body of an animal, but fS!™ " *^ 
whiteness and blackness simply in body, and jus- 
tice and injustice in the soul of man. 

Notwithstanding, it is requisite that all contraries be either 
in the same genus, or in contrary genera, or be ge- 
nera themselves ; for white and black are in the J; luSr uTthe 
same genus, as " colour ** is the genus of them ; ■*!»« genus, or 
but justice and injustice in contrary genera, for nera!OTT«^g'S^" 
" virtue" is the genus of one, but "vice " of the 25",***™" 
other ; lastly, " good " and " bad " are not in a genus, 
but are themselves the genera of certain things. 

Chap. XIL-^Of Priority.'' I 

A THING is said to be prior to another in four 
respects: first and most properly, in respect of fourfold.*^ 
time, according to which, one is said to be older *!*'. ^" respect 
and more ancient than another, since it is called 
older and more ancient, because the time is longer. Next, 
when it does not reciprocate, according to the „ ^ „^ 

« . , ^ ^u . ' ^ J. 2nd, When 

consequence of existence : thus one is prior to two, there is no r«- 
for two existing, it follows directly that one ex- Jhe'^^nL" ^^ 
ists ; but when one is, it is not necessary that two quence of ex- 
should be, hence the consequence of the re- "'*'"*^®' 
mainder's existence does not reciprocate from the existence of 
the one ; but such a thing appears to be prior, from which 
the consequence of existence does not reciprocate. 

' Logic taking no cognizance of understood matter, the necessary, im- 
possible, and contingent should be omitted from the table of opposition. — > 
Mansel. Compare also Whately de Oppositione, cited above. 

• Cf. Metaph. lib. iv. c. U, 
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8rd, In respect Thirdly, the prior is that predicated according 
of ord^. ^Q ^ certain order, as in the instance of sciences and 

disco.urses, for in demonstrative sciences, the prior and the 
posterior, subsist in order, since the elements are prior in 
order, to the diagrams, and in grammar, letters are before 
syllables ; so also of discourses, as the proem is prior, in order, 
to the narration. 

Moreover, besides what we have mentioned, the 
lence!" *"*^ better and more excellent appear to be prior by 
nature. The common people are accustomed to 
say, that those whom they chiefly honour and espedally re- 
gard, are prior in their esteem;^ but this is nearly the most 
foreign of all the modes, wherefore such are (nearly) the modes 
of priority which have been enumerated. 
2. Another Bcsides the above-mentioned, there may yet 

mode of prior- appear to be another mode of the prior ; as of 
e<r, where one things reciprocating, according to the consequence 
thing is the ^f existence, that which in any respect is the cause 

cause of an- _, ,' ^-i •i-. .i-. 

other's exist- of the existence of the one, may justly be said to be 
*°^* by nature prior, and that there are, certain things 

of this kind, is manifest. For that man exists, reciprocates, 
according to the consequence of existence, with the true sen- 
tence respecting him, since if man is, the sentence is true, by 
which we say, that man is, and it reciprocates, since if the 
sentence be true, by which we say that man is, then man is. 
Notwithstanding, a true sentence, is by no means the cause of 
a thing's existence, but in some way, the thing appears the 
cause of the sentence being true, for in consequence of a thing 
existing, or not existing, is a sentence said to be true or 
false. Wherefore one thing may be called prior to another, 
according to five modes.^ 

' In the text, roiig kvrifUitTspovi. The adverbial construction repre- 
sented in Greek by the neuter plural, was frequently the form of employ- 
ing vp&TOQ in this sense : thus Herod, vi. 100, Ai<rx(v>/c 6 ti69<ovoc e<i»i> 
T&v *EptrpU(av rd vpwra. In Latin the same expression occurs for 
great men, primates equivalent to optimates, and sometimes primores ; 
thus Liv. Primoribus patrum ; Hor. Populi primores, etc. An odd in- 
stance of " first" for "noblest" occurs in Coriolanus, act iv. scene I, 
" My first son, 
Whither wilt thou go ?" where see note. Knight's ed. 

* The tautological baldness of this whole chapter, it is hopeless to 
remedy, its arrangement also is slovenly : for the latter portion, the next 
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Chap. XIII. — Of things nmuUaneous, 

Things are called simultaneous simply and most i.TboMthingi 
properly, whose generation occurs at the same are simidune- 

f. ^ /' -^i • • J. ' J.X. 0U8 which at 

time, for neither is prior or posterior; these, theMmetiine 
therefore, are said to be simultaneous as to time. JSd wwchre- 
But by nature those are simultaneous, which re- ciprocate. but 
ciprocate according to the consequence of exist- caJIfthe***' 
ence, although one, is by no means the cause of other's exist- 
tlie existence of the other, as in the double and 
the half, for these reciprocate ; thus the double existing, the 
half also exists, and the half existing, the double exists, but 
neither is the cause of existence to the other. 
Those, also, which being derived from the same , ^ , , . 

^ _ ' . . . .11 1 '1 '• Or which ae 

genus, are by division mutually opposed, are said species of the 
to be naturally simultaneous ; * but they, are said JJ^,|d"ta th? 
to have a division opposite to each other, which wunc relation 
subsist according to the same division ; thus the 
winged is opposed to pedestrian and aquatic, as these being 
derived from the same genus, are by division mutually opposed, 
for animal is divided into these, viz. into the winged, the pe- 
destrian, and aquatic, and none of these is prior or posterior, 
but things of this kind appear naturally simultaneous. Each 
of these again, may be divided into species, for instance, the 
winged, the pedestrian, and the aquatic ; wherefore, those will 
be naturally simultaneous which, derived from the same genus, 
subsist according to the same division. But genera are al- 
ways prior to species, since they do not reciprocate according 
to the consequence of existence ;2 for the aquatic existing, iani- 
mal exists, but though animal exists, it is not necessary that 
the aquatic should. 

Hence those are called naturally simultaneous, which in- 
deed reciprocate, according to the consequence of existence ; 
but the one is by no means the cause of existence to the other, 
which is also the case with things that, derived from the same 

chapter will appear elucidatory, and, in fact, is the same statement of the 
whole, in reverse. 

' Porphyry recognises only a relative difference between two given 
•pedes. See Introduction ; also Hill's Logic. . 

• See Whately, book ii. ch. 5. 
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genus, have by division a mutual opposition; those, how* 
ever, are simplj simultaneous whose generation is at the same 
time.* 

Chap. 'XIV. —Of Motion.^ 

1. Motion of Op motion, there are six species, generation, cor- 
8ix kinds. ruption, increase, diminution, alteration, and 
change of place. 

The other motions then evidently differ from each other, 
for neither is generation, corruption, nor increase, diminu- 
tion, nor alteration, change of place, and so of the rest. In 

2. Alteration the casc of alteration however, there is some 
questionably doubt, whether it be not sometimes necessary that 

relative to the i.. i^jt_ •. . ^ /> 

rest, this dis- what IS altered, be so, m fespect to some one, of 
proved. ^^ other motions, but this is not true, for it hap- 

pens that we are altered, as to nearly all the passions, or at 
least the greater part of them, without any participation 
of the other motions, for it is not necessary that what is 
passively moved should be either increased or diminished. 
Wherefore, alteration will differ from the other motions, since 
ist, By no in- if it wcrc the same, it would be necessary that 
^^f/K!.®' ^^^' what is altered, be forthwith increased or dimin- 

nution neces- .,■. n i\ n ■* ^ • •!_ 

sariiyoccurring ished, or lollow some ot the other motions, but 
teied.** ^ ^' t^s is not ucccssary. Similarly, also, what is in- 
2nd, By^ creascd or moved with any other motion, ought 
piaccfL ^ to be altered (in quality) ; but some things are 
quality. increased which are not so altered, as a square 

is increased when a gnomon^ is placed about it, but it has 

^ The office of Logic being to guard against ambiguity in the use of 
teims ; it is clear that by nominal division alone, species from the same 
genus will often have a subordinate opposition, as antagonistic in its na- 
ture, as opposite genera ; for example, purple, yellow, etc., under colour. 
Boethius uses division in three senses : 1. Of a genus into species. 2. Of 
a whole into its parts. 3. Of an equivocal term into its several significa- 
tions. Cicero, Top. vi. ch., calls the first, divisio, the second, partitio. 
Aristotle approves division by contraries. See Top. vi. 6, 3, de part. 
Anim. i. 3. 

* Compare the Physics, books iii. v. vi. vii. viii., also Metaph. lib. x. 
ch. 9, 11, 12. In the llth ch. of the 10th book, Meta., he defines motion. 
*H Kivfifng ivipytut fikv tlvai ioKti rig drtXr^Q dL Vide also the Scholia 
Bf arc. ed. Waitz, *H Kivtivic ^^riv IC<iXXa^tc xai iKfrraal^. 

* The following figure will illustrate this comparison : the use of the 
yvMjtov being the ascertainment of right angles. 
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not become altered (in quality) ; and in like manner with other 
things of this kind, so that these motions will differ from 
each other. 

Nevertheless simply, rest is contrary to motion, j Generic and 
the several rests to the several motions, corrup- Bpecific contri- 
tion to generation, diminution to increase, rest ' 'y*®"®*"*"** 
in place to change in place ; but change to a contrary place 
seems especially opposed, as ascent to descent, downwards to 
upwards. Still it is not easy, to define the contrary to the re- 
mainder of these specified motions, but it seems to have no 
ix)ntrary, unless some one should oppose to this, rest according 
to quality, or change of quality into its contrary, just as in 
change of place, rest according to place, or change to a contnffy 
place. For alteration is the mutation of quality, so that to mo- 
tion according to quality, will rest according to quality, or 
change to the contrary of the quality, be opposed ; thus becoming 
white is opposed to becoming black, since a change in quality 
occurs, there being an alteration of quality into contraries. 

Chap. XY.—Ofthe verb « to Have." 

To have, is predicated in many modes ; either i. Having pn- 
as habit and disposition or some other quality, mSy V^ys. 
for we are said to have knowledge and virtue;* i- Quality. , 
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* This fornjl is often cognate, and almost identical "with the 7th, of pos- 
session, thus St. Paul's Ep. 2 Cor. iy. 7 ; as to the 2nd, the idiom of the 
English does not fully correspond with the Greek lx€«v, our word in re- 
lation to quantity being " to hold." A rare use of the word " hayings " 
occurs in the Lover's Complaint of Shakspeare ; see Knijcht's edition : 
" Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote." 
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s. Ouautity OF as to quantity^ as the size which any one has ; 
thus he is said to have the size of three or four cubits ; or 
8. Investiture, as things about the body, as a garment or a 

4. In a part, tunic ; ^ or as in a part, as a ring in the hand ; 

5. Aa toa part, or as a paj% as the hand or the foot ; or as in a 

6. In measure, vessel, as a bushel has Jtvheat^ or a flagon, wine, 
for the flagon is said to have^ the wine, and the bushel the 
wheat ; all these therefore are said to have, as in a vessel ; or 
7 Possession ^ * possession, for we are said to have a house or 

land. 

A man is also said to have a wife, and the wife a husband, 
but the mode now mentioned, of " to have," seems the mast 
8. Also indi- foreign, for we mean nothing else by having a wife, 
rectiy or by than that she cohabits with a man ; there may 

ogy. perhaps appear to be some other modes of having, 

but those usually mentioned have nearly all been enumerated. 



ON INTERPRETATION.' 

Chap. I. — What Interpretation is, tohich is here discussed: of the 
Symbols or Exponents of the Passions by the voice-^ Nouns and 
Verbs. 

i.Thingsenun- We must first determine what a noun, and what 

ySice^rei^- a verb, are ; next, what are negation, aflarmation, 

bois of the pas- enunciation, and a sentence, 
sions n e Those things therefore which are in the voice, 

^ This is Shakspearian usage also. Sometimes this form is applied 
generally to condition or estate, and even attire, and manner. See Win* 
ter*s Tale, iv. 3. The next are in the sense of ** holding,** again. 

• More properly x^P^"^^* It is evident throughout this chapter, that 
the elliptical modes in which we employ " have " as an auxiliary verb 
are endless, and in the use of it, the assimilation of the English to the 
Greek is peculiar. Sometimes a very decided verb is omitted, and the 
auxiliary made to stand alone; thus, in K. Henry VIII. act ii. sc. 2, 

" All the clerks, 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms. 

Have their free voices " for " have sent " their free voices. 

, For the Aristotelian usages of *he word, compare Metaph. lib. iv. c. 23. 

' Having discussed in the Categories the doctrine of simple termi, 
Aristotle, in Uie following treatise, proceeds to the discussion of Proposi* 
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are symbols of the passions of the soul, and when wiitten, are 
STmbols of the (passions) in the voice, and as there are not the 
same letters among all men, so neither have all the same voices, 
jet those passions of the soul, of which these are primarily the 
signs, are the same among all, the things also, of which these 
are the similitudes, are the same. About these latter, we have 
spoken in the treatise " Of the Soul,*' * for they are parts be- 
longing to another discussion, but as in the soul, there is 
sometimes a conception, without truth or falsehood, and at 
another time, it is such, as necessarily to have one of these, 
inherent in it, so also is it with the voice, for false- g. Troth and 
hood and truth are involved in composition and fiii«ehood of ., 
division.^ Nouns therefore and verbs of them- deplenSmt'on 

lion, which is the result of the coDJunction of simple terms, and discard- 
ing the other species of sentence, confines himself to the categoric form 
of the enunciative sentence simply, preparatory to the systematic inquiry 
into the nature of syllogism, hereafter to be conducted in the Analytics. 
Indeed, for this reason, as occupying a middle place between simple terms 
and syllogism, this treatise is more properly introduced here, as Waitz, 
Buhle, Averrois, and Taylor place it, than after the Topics, as by Bekker. 
So highly is it esteemed by Ammonius, (in librum Aris. de Int., Venet. 
1545,) that he states his gratitude to the god Hermes if he shall be able 
to add any thing to its elucidation, from what he recollects of the interpret- 
ations of Proclus, the Platomst, his preceptor. 

As to the title, notwithstanding much difference of opinion, the fruit of 
primary misconception of the term {irtpi kpfitiviiag), its application here 
seems well grounded, as descriptiye of language in its construction, being 
enundatiye of the gnostic powers of the soul ; it may therefore, we 
think, (with the learned author of the Prolegomena Logica, Mansel,) be 
adequately Anglicized, " Of language as the iaterpretation of thought.'* 
Boethe defines it, *' Interpretatio est vox significativa, per se ipsam, aliquid 
significans," to which Waitz adds the remark, "latins patet kpfirivtia 
quam \k%iQ" Isidore of Seville observes : " Omnis elocutio conceptas 
rei interpres est : inde perihermeniam nommant quam interpretationem 
nos appellamus/* For various uiterpretations of the word, see St. Hilaire, 
de la Logique d* Aristote, p. i. ch. 10. The treatise itself may be divided 
into four parts : First, concerning the principles of the enunciative sen- 
tence, including definitions of its component parts ; the three othen in- 
forming us of proposition : as, 1st, purely enimciative ; 2nd, more complex, 
wherein something is added to the predicate, making in fact a fourth 
term ; 3rd, modal : at the end he annexes an inquiry connected with a case 
of problematic contrariety. 

' Vide de Anim. iii. 6 ; also Metaph. 

' This is evident, since logic itself is psychological ; but observe, he 
does not say tM trulh is conversant with composition and division, the last 
ii indeed excluded from the idecUitiea of Plato. Thought, per se, has no 
Heed of systematio language, the most accurate development of which does 
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eompositioa selves resemble conception, without composition 
twdl^MsJiS' and division, as "man," or "white," when some- 
»>oi«. ' thing is not added, for as yet it is neither true nor 

false, an instance of which is that the word rpaycXa^oc * sig- 
nifies something indeed, but not yet any thing true or false, 
unless to be, or not to be, is added, either simply, or according 
to time. 

Chap. 11. — Of the Noun and its Case. 

I. Definition -^ NOUN therefore is a sound significant ^ by 
of the noun— compact without time, of which no part is separ- 
parateiy8&*i- atcly significant ; thus in the noun icAXXiTnroc, the 
ficant--di8tinc. j,r7roc signifies nothing by itself, as it does in the 
simple and Sentence icaXoc tiriroQ ; neither does it happen with 
composite. simple nouns as it does with composite, for in the 
former there is by no means the part significant, but in the 
latter a part would be, yet signifies nothing separately, as in 

the word eTraicrpoKiXrig, 'the ksXtjc signifies no- 
cint c."!"*''*''' *^ing by itself. But it is according to compac^ 

because naturally there is no noun ; but when it 

not touch, in all cases, its subtlety. On the distinction between (rrj/iiiov 
and bfjLOi<afia, see Waitz, vol. i. 324. It will be remembered that the legi- 
timate office of logic is not establishment of the truth or falsehood of the 
subject matter, except in so far as that truth or falsehood results from 
certain relations of original data according to fixed rules. (Vide Whately, 
Hill, Huyshe.) It is needless to quote the definition given by Aldrich of 
Proposition here. 

* That is, an animal partly a goat and partly a stag. Compare with 
this and the following chapters, ch. xx. of the Poetics. 

* ^a>vi) fftifiavTiKrj, called by Aldrich vox, by Boethius and Petrus 
Hispanus, vox, significativa ad placitum. Logical nouns are equivalent 
to simple terms, or categorems, in opposition to syncategorems, which are 
not, per se, significative. Here Aristotle mentions the noun and the verb : 
Dut (ch. XX. Poetics) he elsewhere adds the conjunction and article 
(0wvai dfftifioi). Cf. Harris Hermes, ch. iii.; also Hill's Logic 

* A piratical ship. The word is a vox complexa — 0wvi), (TVfiirtirXeyiJikvTi, 
a compound word, whereof each part has a meaning in composition, 
^<avr) airXrit where the parts have no meaning. Vide Sanderson's Lo^ic. 

* Primo quidem declarat conceptum delude supponit pro re. Aldrich. 
When Aristotle makes the assertion in the text, he does not dissent from that 
of Socrates in the Cratylus ; but whilst he denies the subsistence of namea 
from nature, an opinion adopted by Heraclitus, he shows in his Physical 
Aiiscultation, and various other places, that names accord with things. In 
this very treatise the name of ** an indefinite noim," or of " contradio* 
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becomes a sjmbol, since illiterate sounds also signify some- 
thing, as the sounds of beasts, of which there is no noun. 

" Not man," however, is not a noun, neither is a 
name instituted by which we ought to call it, since niJ^Jt^Inoun. 
it is neither a sentence, nor a negation ; * but let 
it be an indefinite noun because it exists in respect of every 
thing alike, both of that which is, and of that which is not.^ 
^(Xcjvoc indeed, or <biXwyu and such like words ^ ^ 
are not nouns, but cases of a noun,^ but the de- noun differ 
finition of it (that is, of the case) is the same as [n'^SatJ^eSTg" 
to other things (with the definition of a noun), but Joined to the 
(it differs in) that, with (the verb) "is" or "was" rSj'sfgS?!?^^** 
or " will be," it does not signify what is true or °®*'5'j ^^^ 
false, but the noun always (signifies this), as 
" Philonus is," or " is not," for as yet, this neither signifies 
what is true, nor what is false. 

Chap. UL-^Ofthe Verb, its Case, afid of those called Verbs 
' generally} 

A VERB, is that which, besides something else, sig- j Definition 
nifies time ; of which no part is separately signifi- of the verb or 
cant, and it is always indicative of those things which ^'*^' 

tion," given by him, clearly shows his opinion about names. The suppo- 
sitio of Aldrich is not found in Aristotle, but may be traced to the Greek 
Logic of Michael Psellus. 

^ Not a noun, that is, not a true and perfect noun, nor a sentence, since 
it is neither " verum vel falsum significans;'* neither is it a negation, for it 
wants a verb, M'ithout which there is no negation. 

' Signifies as well being as non-being: in the original o/i6tuiQ 1^' 
irdi/ovv vTrdpx^i. Waltz omits tl^e rest of this sentence from ** indefi- 
nite noun." 

• Aristotle considers the oblique cases of a noun (irrwacic), not the nomi- 
native, the Stoics regarded the nominative {Meia) also a case. Oblique 
cases arc syncategorematic, that is, can only form part of a term, thtt 
nominative may be a term by itself. 

* Aristotle does not employ the term categorematic, but defines his 
simple terms, 8poi tig odg otaXverai ij irgoTaaiQ, — with him categorema- 
tic words are the noun as subject, and the verb as predicate. Vide Boeth 
Introd. ad Syll. and Pet. Hisp. Tract i. Cf. Trendelenburg, Elementa, § 3. 
Waitz, vol. i. 267. The copula has been called the only logical verb, but 
is, properly speaking, no verb at all, and cannot correspond with the priiia 
0* Aristotle, except by coalescing with the predicate. Vide Mansel's 

S 
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are asserted of something else. . But I say that it signifies 
time, besides something else, as for instance, ''health" is a 
noun, but "is well" is a verb ; for it signifies, besides being 
well, that such is the case now : it is idways also significant 
of things asserted of something else, as of those which are 
predicated of a subject, or which are in a subject. 

Nevertheless I do not call, "is not well," and, "is 
ed wiS negi?" »<>* ^ " — verbs ; for indeed they signify time, be- 
tion, or in its gides Something else, and are always (significant) of 
the present, is Something, yet a name is not given to this difference, 
fogfcafverbl^ ^®* either be therefore an indefinite verb, because 

it is similarly inherent both in whatever does, and 
does not exist.^ So also "was well" or "will be well" are 
not verbs, but they are cases of a verb, and difier from a verb, 
because the latter, besides something else, signifies present 
time ; but the others, that which is about the present time. 
Verbs therefore so called, by themselves, are nouns, and have 

a certain signification, for the speaker establishes 
proper]y*»Mins. *^® Conception, * and the hearer acquiesces, but they 

do not yet signify ' whether a thing " is " or " is 
not," for neither is " to be " or "not to be" a sign of a thing. 

Logic ; also Pacius de Interp., c. 3. The ovofia is avtv xp^vov, the verb 
wpoffatifidivii xpovov : this distinction is lost by those who» with Aldrich, 
resolve the verb into copula and predicate. Vide Ammonius Scholia, p. 
105, b. 29. The infinitive is not included under "verb," for it is a 
3oun-substantive« nor the participle, which is a noun-adjective, neither 
:;an the former ever be the predicate, except when another infinitive is 
the subject. Vide Whately, b. ii. c. i. § 3. For case as appertaining to 
verbs, see post, ch. 20. By Aristotle, number, tense, and mood, were all 
reckoned cases, wrwwiff, or fallings, of the noun and verb, so our Eng- 
lish word " fall " in music. 

^ Boeth. translates aopiffrov, infinitum. The translation is blamed by 
Vives de Caus- Corr. Art. lib. iii. Sir W. Hamilton uses the word in- 
designate. 

* That is, in the mind of the hearer. The expression Itrrtivi r^v Std- 
voiav is rendered by Taylor •* stops the discursive power " — ^a meaning 
which is however equivalent to "establishes the conception," since 
iidvoia being properly the movement of the intellect towards investi- 
gating truth, is "arrested,^ when a conception is fixed upon it:. thus 
Buhle, " constituit conceptionem." Taylor's translation is strictly exact, 
but besides being obscure, enforces the introduction of many words into 
the text. Aidvoid is more nearly akin to logical discursus than to any 
other energy : see the note upon Anal. Post, lib. i. ch. 33. 

' i. e. before they are enunciatively joined with nouns. 
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nor if you should say merely, " being," for that *• '^^' *>■« »"■ 
is nothing ; they signify however, besides some- cept in corapo- 
thing else, a certain composition, which with- "**®°' 
out the composing members it is impossible to under* 
stand.* 

Chap. IV,— Of the Sentence* 

A SENTENCE is voico significant by compact,* of , Deflnitiom 
which any part separately possesses signification, of the sentence 
as indeed a word, yet not as affirmation or nega- '^^^rZ'mwen' 
tion ; now I say for example " man " is signifi- !jjf^tJ**"^^ '^^ 
cant, but does not imply that it "is " or " is 
not ;"^ it will however be affirmation or negation, if any 
thing be added to it. One syllable of the word aydpuKosj 
is not however (significant),* neither the "iJc" in "/ivc/* 
but it is now merely sound ; still in compound words a part 
is significant, but not by itself, as we have observed. 

Now every sentence is significant, not as an instrument, but,*" 
as we have said, by compact, still not every sentence is enunci- 
ative,* but that in which truth or falsehood is inherent, which 
things do not exist in all sentences, as prayer is a sentence, 
but it is neither true nor false. Let therefore the ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
\ other sentences be dismissed, their consideration of sentence be- 
belongs more properly to Rhetoric or Poetry; Jork— Logic 
but the enunciative sentence to our present conversant 

, ^ with the enun- 

tneory. ciative alone. 

> Cf. Mansers Prol. Log. p. 63. I follow Waitz and Bulile ; Taylor's 
rendering is altogether erroneous. 
' « Compare Poetics, ch. 20 ; also this treatise, ch. 5 ; Analy. Post, lib. 
ii. cap. 10; Metap. vii. 4; also Aldrich, subvocis speciebus. 

* That is, it neither affirms nor denies something ; a verb must be 
added to make it significant. 

* In the Poetics, c. 20, he defines a syllable, a sound without signifi- 
cation, composed of a mute and an element which has sound, (i. e. a 
Yowel or semi-vowel). An article, again, is a sound insignificant, showing 
the finals or distinctions of a word. Buckley has well called the de- 
scription most obscure : Aristotle, the star of definition, is at last confused 
by his own ray ! 

* 'ATTO^avriKoe Sk oif irag. The quality of signifying either what is 
true or faJse is the logical property of proposition, and is the immediate 
consequence of its difference, namely, affirmation or negation. Hill's 
Logic, p. 90. Vide- als9 Whately, Aldrich, and the other tceatis«» on 
Logic. 

E 2 
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Chap. Y.—Of Enunciatim^ 

1. BivisJoBs of ^^^ ^^* enunciative sentence^ is affirmation ; 
theenunciative afterwards negation, and all the rest are one by 
Jwo^ojT^Ti- conjunction. It is necessary however that every 
**^' enunciative sentence should be from a verb, or 

from the case of a verb, for the definition of " man," unless 
" is," or " was," or " will be," or something of this kind, bo 
added, is not yet an enunciative sentence. Why indeed is the 
sentence " a terrestrial biped animal " one thing, and not many 
things ? for it will not be one, because it is consecutively pro- 
nounced : this however belongs to another discussion.^ One 
enunciative sentence, moreover, is either that which signifies 
one thing,* or which is one by conjunction,* and 
cimiSStl**' many (such sentences) are either those which sig- 
nify many things^ and not one thing, or which 
are without conjunction.' Let therefore a noun or a verb be 
only a word, since we cannot say that he enunciates who thus 

^ Cum disseramus de oratione cujus varlse species sunt — est una inter 
has ad propositum potissima qu(e pronuntiabilis appellatur, absolutam 
sententiam comprehendens, sola ex omnibus veritati at falsitati obnoxia, 
quam vocat Sergius, " effatum^** Varro, ** proloquiunif** Cicero, "enunci- 
atum" Grsece "protaain** turn **axwma;** — familiarius tamen dicetnr 
** propontio." — Apuleius de Dogm. Platonis, lib. iii. As Mansel ob- 
serves justly, he has not distinguished between diro^avtriQ and vporamc, 
the former of which is rendered by Boethius " enunciatio," the latter "pro- 
positio." Vide Elem. sect. 2, Trendelenburg ; Aquinas, Opusc. 48, Tract, 
de Enimc. The distinction drawn by the latter is not implied by Aris- 
totle either here or Anal. Pr. i. 1, 2. 

' Aoyoc iiro^avTiKo^. Oratio indicativa. Pet. Hispanus. Boethius; 
** Oratio enunciativa.'* For rara^aortg, &c. see next chapter. Aldrich*8 de- 
finition errs against the third rule, and futrcUy presses on the second — for 
good definition. 

* Definition is a sentence, but not as if one enunciation ; its consider- 
ation belongs to the first philosophy, and the reader will find the question 
solved in lib. 6, of the Metaphysics. 

* As ** a man runs," the purely categorical. 

* This may be disjunctive, which is a species of hypothetical or com- 
pound, as ** it is either day or night." Vide Whately, book ii. ch. ii. 
sect. 1. 

' These come under the class ambiguous, founded often on one equi- 
vocal term only, as the •* dog is moved," where dog may signify many 
things. 

' As " I congratulate you/* &c. Compare Hill and Whately ; in tb« 
former many examples are given. 
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expresses any thing by his voice whether he is • i. e. simple 
interrogated by any one or not, but that he speaks J^^e^sim'i 
from deliberate intention.* Now of these enun- negation, 
ciations one is simple, for instance something of* day.notniht,* 
something, or fromf something, but another is s- peflnition 
composed of these, J as a certain sentence which is daVlSf, » *^JIl 
already a composite ; simple enunciation,*then, is JJ J*''j,J|*'' 
voice significant about something being inhe- 
rent, or non -inherent, according as times are di- § i.e. into past, 

irided.§ 2 pre.ent.andfu- 

Chap. VI. — Of Affirmatixm and Negation^ 

Affirmation is the enunciation of something i. Distinctive 
concerning something, but negation is the enun- ^ffi,^a5on («a 
elation of something from something.^ Since, -rdipaoK^zn^ 

* This form arises from our usual elliptical method of expression, in 
regard to interrogatives, when the repeated verb is understood but not 
expressed ; as, " Who reads ? Socrates/* i. e. *' Socrates reads." 

' These sentences are known by the barbarous name of propositions 
de inesse, that is, denoting the inherency or inheing of the predicated qua- 
lity in the class or thing expressed by the subject. The expression 
Tov vtrapx^iv in Aristotle, has two meanings, one in which the pre- 
dicate is said to be in the subject, which is equivalent to Karijyopnrat, 
as all B is A, rb A icarijyopcirai Kard iravroQ rov B ; and Eivai tv, 
whereby the subject is said to be in the predicate, as all A is B, A i^rcv iv 
8Xy T(f B., which is exactly the reverse of KarriyopeiTai. See note 3, 
p. 80. On the different species of sentences alluded to in the above 
chapter, see also Petrus Hispanus, Sum. Log. Tract 1. " Vocum signifi- 
cativarum ad placitum, alia complexa ut orcUio, alia incomplexa ut 
nomen et verbum. Orationum perfectarum, alia indicativa, ut * Homo 
currit ; * alia iiiiperativa, ut * Petre fac ignem ; ' alia optativa, ut " Utinam 
esset bonus clericus ! " alia subjunctiva, ut " si veneris ad me dabo tibi 
equum ; ** alia deprecativa, ut " miserere mei Deus 1 '* Harum autem 
orationum sola indicativa oratio dicitur esse propositio." Cf. Boeth* de 
Syll. Cat. p. 582, also Poet. c. 20. 

^ Upon the import of Propositions, see Mill's Logic, book i. ch. 5 
Reid defines judgment after the above manner : " an act of the mind 
whereby one thing is affirmed or denied of another." Affirmative judg- 
ment is called by Aldrich, " compositio," negative, " divisio," avvOtatg 
and diai^ttris : comp. 1st ch. of this treatise. Apuleius calls the sentence 
either Propositio dedicativa or abdicativa. 

* My translation is identical with that of Boethius : Aldrich's defini- 
tion is applicable only to propositions '* tertii adjacentis," and is in fact acci- 
dental. Vide Huyshe, p. 51. 
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negation (dir^- however, a man may enunciate what is inherent as 
^aait.) though it were not,^ and what is not ^ as though it 

were ; that which is, as if it were, and that which is not, as if it 
were not, and in like manner about times external to the pre- 
sent ; it is possible that whatever any one affirms may be 
denied, and that whatever any one denies may be affirmed, 
whence it is evident that to every affirmation there is an op- 
posite negation, and to every negation an opposite affirma- 
tion.* Let this be contradiction, affirmation and 
betSe?naffirm- negation being opposites,^ but I call that opposi- 
ative and nega- tion which is of the same respecting the same,^ not 
cantradiction cquivocally, and such other particulars of the 
Ca7*x?T.^^* ^^' ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^® concluded against sophistical 
importunities.® 

Chap. VII. — Of Contraries and Contradictories, 

Op things, since some are universal, but others 
betSeeil"the°^ singular,^ (and by universal I mean whatever may 
universal (xd naturally be predicated of many thinofs, but by sin- 
and the singu- gular, that which may not : as " man is universal, 
loV7o" x"**^' but " Callias " singular, ) it is necessary to enunciate 

that something is, or is not, inherent, at one time, in 

* A false negation, (^) a false affirmation : of the subsequent examples, 
the first is a true affirmation, and the second a true negation. 

' This classification originates in the logical difference of propositions, 
see Hill's Logic, page 96. 

* at SLVTiKBifisvai (Trporafftig), this term is sometimes by Aristotle 
limited to contradictories. 

* " When having the same subject and predicate they differ in quan- 
tity, or quality, or both.'* Whately. Vide also some general remarks on 
this subject in Huyshe, p. 51, note. 

* Vide " Sophistical Elenchi." 

' Taylor has mistaken KaO' sKaarovi by translating it " particular," as 
usual : see note, page 33. Compare An. Pr. i. 1, 2. Omnis is the sign of 
an universal proposition taken distinctively, as Omnis homo est animal ; 
when collectively, the proposition is singular. Individual names are 
distin^ished as individua signata, as " Socrates : " individua demonstra- 
tiva, by a demonstrative pronoun, hie homo : individua vaga, by an inde- 
finite pronoun, aliquis, quidam : this distinction is found in the Greek 
commentators. Cf. Albert de Predicab. Tract, iv. cap. 7. Aquinas. 
The two first form singular propositions ; a doubt has been entertained 
ks to the last, whether they form singulars or particulars. Mansel's Logic, 
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an universal, at another in a singular thing. Now, if an j on« 
nniversallj enunciates of an universal, that something is or is 
not inherent, these enunciations will be contrary : * 
I mean universally enunciates of an universal, as con?i5Sei^— 
that "every man is white," "no man is white." J^^'J^J^"),. 
When on the other hand he enunciates of univer- 
sals, not universally,* these are not contraries, though the 
things signified may sometimes be contrary ; but I mean by not 
universally enunciating of universals, as that " man is white," 
"man is not white :** for man being universal, is not employed 
as an universal in the enunciation, since the word "every** 
does not signify the universal, but (shows that the subject is) uni- 
versally (taken). Now to predicate universally of what is univer- 
sally predicated is not true, for no affirmation will be true in which 
the universal is predicated of an universal predicate,' as for in- 
stance, "every man" is "every animal." Where- ^ ofcontradic- 
fore I say affirmation is opposed to negation contra- tion ; (hrrKbar:- 
dictorily, the affirmation which signifies the uni- ««^«"'«"''^~J- 
versal to that which is not universal, as " every man is white," 
"not every man is whHe," "no man is white," "some man is 
white." But contrarily is between universal affirmative and uni- 
versal negative, as " every man is white," " no man is white," 
" every man is j ust," " no man is j ust." * Wherefore it is impossi- 

p. 46. When a singular term is the predicate, it must of course be co- 
extensiye with its subject. On the above chapter compare Whately, 
book ii. 2, 3, and Hill, 9, et seq. : in fact, a slight acquaintance even 
with AldricVs Logic will suffice to place the principle of opposition, 
as copied here, clearly before the reader; for mere simplification we 
have annexed the usual scheme of opposition. 

' That is, adds the universal mark, or sign, " every " or ** none." It 
should be recollected also, as Taylor observes here, ** that contraries may 
at one and the same time be absent from a subject, but they cannot at 
one and the same time be inherent in it ;" this Aristotle indeed points 
out in this chapter. (') " Not universally, i. e. does not add the universal 
mark" — ^he adds, " the things signified may be contraries, that is to say, 
' the mental conceptions may be, whilst the enunciations are still indefi- 
nite. The extent of the indefinite is regulated by the matter of the pro- 
position, and is universal in necessary and impossible matter." 

' For example, to say, every man is every animal, is false, unless man is 
horse, ox, etc. ; or to say every man is every visible thing will be false, be- 
cause the predicate of every man may be also said of Socrates, hence So- 
crates would be every thing visible. Socrates would therefore be Plato, 
and Aristotle, and every thing visible, which is absurd. — Taylor. 

* These contraries cannot be at one and the same time true, but they may 
be both false, >r one true, and the other false. In necessary matter, af- 
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ble that these should at one and the same time be 
themseiv^s^* true, but the opposites to these may sometimes pos- 
caimot at the siblv be CO- verified about the same thing, as that 

same time be .. ''. • i-- >» j ^« • i -^ »>i 

true, though " not every man is white, and "some man is white. ^ 
their opposites Qf ^^^ contradictions then of universals, as are 
universally made, one must necessarily be true or 
false, and also such as are of singulars, as " Socrates is 
white," " Socrates is not white;" but of such contradictions 
as are indeed of universals, yet are not universally made, one 
is not always true, but the other false. For at one and the 
same time we may truly say that " man is white," and that 
" man is not white," and " man is handsome," and " man is 
not handsome," for if he is deformed he is not handsome, 
and if any thing is becoming to be, it w, not. This how- 
ever may at once appear absurd, because the assertion " man 
is not white," seems at the same time to signify the same 
thing, as " no man is white," but it neither necessarily signi- 
fies the same thing, nor at the same time.^ 
6. One nega- Notwithstanding it is evident that of one af- 

tion incident firmation there is one negation, for it is necessary 

firmatives are true, negatives false, in impossible matter negatives true, 
affirmatives false, in contingent matter both false. Properly speaking, it 
is contrary to the very nature of logical inquiry to admit any reference 
"whatever to the understood matter of proposition, of which Logic can take 
no cognizance, its province being, to establish argument when necessarily 
deducible from propositions placed in a certain connexion. From the 
truth of the imiversal or the falsehood of the singular we infer the accidental 
quality of all the opposed propositions ; but from the falsehood of an uni- 
versal or truth of a singular, we only know the quality of the contradictory. 

* He means " singular sub-contraries," which contradict the universals 
mutually contrary to each other, hence are co-verified in the same thing, 
i. e. in contingent matter, as in the above instance. The expression sub- 
contrary {virivavTiiaQ) is not used by Aristotle, though he admits the op- 
position above; he calls it in Anal. Prior, ii. 15, an opposition KaroL rriv 
Xk^iVi but not Kar dXriOtiav : subalterns (v^raXA 17X01) are not noticed 
by Aristotle, the first who gave the laws of this species of opposition was 
Apuleius De Dogmate Platonis, lib. iii., who was followed by Marcianns 
Capella, and Boethius. The three kinds of opposition are called by the 
earlier writers, Alterutrae, Incongruse, and Suppares. 

' Viz. what he has said, that indefinites are at one and the same time 
true. Indefinite enunciation may seem to be universal, because it has an 
universal subject, but it is not universal, because it wants the universal 
mark, " every '* or *' no one.** It is not requisite that the universal and 
indefinite should be at one and the same time true nor false, for one may 
be true and the other false. 
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that the negation should deny the same thing toeachftiiinn- 
which the affirmation affirmed, and also from the *'*®"* 
same, (i. e.) either from some singular or some universal, uni- 
versally or not universally ; I say, for instance, that " Socrates 
is white," ** Socrates is not white." If however there is 
something else from the same thing, or the same thing from 
something else, that (enunciation) will not be opposite, but 
different from it ; ^ to the one, " every man is white," the other 
(is opposed) " not every man is white," and to the one, " a cer- 
tain man is white," the other, ** no man is white ; " and to the 
one, " man is white," the other, " man is not white." 

That there is then one affirmation contradictorily opposed to 
one negation, and what these are, has been shown, also that there 
are other contraries, and what they are, and that not every con- 
tradiction is true or false, and why and when it is true or false* 

' That is, if the negative differs from the affirmative in the predicate or 
the subject. The instance '* Socrates is white," Socrates is not white, 
is contradictory, the one being true always, and the other false ; which con- 
stitutes the essential feature of contradictories included in the definition 
given Anal. Post, i. 2, *AvTi^a<riQ dk dvTiBtatc f/g ovk i<jti fura^ii Ka^ 
aitrriv. Some logicians call the opposition of singulars " secondary con- 
tradiction." Vide Boethius, p. 613. Wallis, lib. ii. c. 5. For the rules 
of contradiction, vide Aldrich, Wliately, Huyshe. The following scheme 
from Aldrich gives the opposition of necessary, impossible, and contingent 
matter (n. i. c.) as to universal contraries A. £., and sub-contraries I* and 
O., with their verity (v.) or falsity (f.). See also scheme page 3. 
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Chap. VIII. — Of Opppsition when there is not one Affirmation^ 
nor one Negation} 

, ,_ ^ The affirmation and negation are one, which indi- 

1. What con- , .,. « P, „ .' ,,. 

ititutes single catc One thing of one, either of an universal, being 
n?g^on?i8*he ^^©n universally, or in like manner if it is not, as 
unity of the "every man is white," " not every man is white," 
the^predicate!^' " inan is white," "man is not white," " no man is 
Jj^o^^^equi- white," " some man is white," if that which is 
white signifies one thing. But if one name be 
given to two things, from which one thing does not arise, there 
is not one affirmation nor one negation ;^ as if any one gave 
the name " garment " to a "horse," and to "a man;" that 
" the garment is white," this will not be one affirmation, nor 
one negation, since it in no respect differs from saying " man " 
and " horse " are " white," and this is equivalent to " man is 
white," and " horse is white." If therefore these signify many 
things, and are many, it is evident that the first enunciation 
either signifies many things or nothing,^ for " some man is not 
a horse," wherefore neither in these is it necessary that one 
ishould be a true, but the other a false contradiction.^ 

Chap. IX. — Of Opposition in contingent Futures, 

In those things which are, and have been,* the 
past afflrma- affirmation and negation must of necessity be true 
tionmustneces- ^^ ^^^ » ^° universals, as universal, always one 
sariiy be true true but the Other false, and also in singulars, as 
otherwise^, wc havc showu ; but in the case of universals not 
respect of the universally enunciated, there is no such necessity, 

and concerning these we have also spoken, but as 

» Vide Whately, b. ii. c. 2, sect. 3. 

* That is, enunciation is equivocal. 

* ** The garment is white " signifies many things, i. e. if the word 
" garment *' be assumed for "man ** and " horse;" or it signifies nothing, 
that is, if it is so assumed as to signify one thing, since being taken for 
man, horse, the latter is not one thing, but nothing. 

* For both may be true, as every garment (i. e. man) is rational, not 
every garment (i. e. horse) is rational ; or they may be both false. 

» Taylor reads yivofAkvwv, after the Laurentian MS. Waitz, Bekker, 
and Buhle yevoiiEViav. In iis quse sunt et qute facta sunt. Averrois. 
Of course Aristotle does not mean by the assertion in the text, other than 
that one is true and the other false. 
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to singulars and futures, this is not the case. For if every 
affirmation or negation be true or false, it is also necessary 
that every thing should exist or should not exist, for if one 
man says that a thing will be, but another denies the same, 
one of them must evidently of necessity speak truth, if every 
affirmation or negation be true or false, for both will not 
subsist in such things at one and the same time. Thus if 
it is true to say that " a thing is white," or that " it is not 
white," it must of necessity be "white" or not "white," and 
if it is white or not white, it was true to affirm or to deny it : 
also if it is not, it is falsely said to be, and if it is falsely 
said to be, it is not ; so that it is necessary that either 
the affii]*mation or the negation should be true or false. In- 
deed there is nothing which either is, or is gene- 
rated fortuitously, nor casually, nor will be, or fraeS&roS- 
not be, but all things are from necessity, and not **<>»» or nega- 
casually, for either he who affirms speaks truth, rlmires^ex-^ 
or he who denies, for in like manner it might existenc"^** 
either have been or not have been, for that which 
subsists casually neither does nor will subsist more in this 
way than in that.* Moreover if a thing is now " white," it 

* Pluribus modis Aristoteles repetit et inculcat quod si aut affirmatio aut 
negatio necessario sit Tera de rebtis futuris item e veritate in dicendo 
coUigi possit quomodo res ipsce eyenire debeant atque ex ipsis rebus ju- 
dicetur quid sit yerum, quid falsum : etenim si cerium est et definitum 
utrum verum sit, utrum falsum in iis quae de rebus futuris pronuntiantur, 
prsestituta sunt omnia, et quae eyeniunt, necessario eyeniunt. Waitz. It 
is well obseryed by Ammonius, that the obseryations here made by Aristo- 
tle " are conyersant not only with logic, but with eyery part of philosophy.** 
Not all things are assumed to exist from necessity, but some are supposed 
to be in our own power; this constitutes the doctrine of moral responsibi- 
lity with the theologian, the scientific inyestigation of the philosopher, an- 
the diyision into necessary and contingent of the logician : with respe(. 
to the last, the inquiry here seems to be whether all contradiction defi 
nitely or only indefinitely comprehends these. The fatalist looks to the doc 
trine of necessity as authorizing his " afiections and antipathies " to become 
"the laws ruling his moral state,** (Vide Shelley's Queen Mab,) forgetful of 
the moral faculty of self-approyai and the contrary, (doKifjiaariKrj) and 
(dTroSoKiftatrTiKTJi), admitted by Epictetus, (Arr. Epict. lib. i. Capt. 1,) 
whilst others are led by it into the ** visionary presumption of a peculiar 
destiny." Vide Foster's Essays on the Epithet Romantic. For the 
Ethical discussion of the subject, the reader is referred to Butler's Ana- 
logy, and so far as certain laws of thought form the basis of logical ue* 
ccssity, he will find an admirable paper in chap. yi. of Mansel's Prolego- 
mena Logica. It is sufficient for our present purpose to state thai 
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was true to say before that it will be "white," so that it 
was always true to say of any thing generated that it 
either is, or that it will be ; but if it was always true to 
say that it is, or will be, it is impossible that this is not^ 
nor should be; and whatever must of necessity be, it is 
impossible that it should not have been generated* and what 
it is impossible should not have been generated must of ne- 
cessity have been generated ; wherefore all things that will 
be, it is necessary should be generated, and hence there will 
be nothing casual nor fortuitous, for if it were fortuitous it 
would not be of necessity. Nor is it possible to say, that 
neither of them is true, as that it will neither be, nor will not 
be, for in the first place the affirmation being false, the nega- 
3 Result of tion will not be true, and this being false, it re- 
denying the suits that the affirmation is not true. And besides, 
truth o bot . .^ .^ were true to say that a thing is at the same 
time " white '* and " great," both must of necessity be, but if 
it shall be to-morrow, it must necessarily be to-morrow, and if 
it will neither be nor will not be to-morrow, it will not be a 
casual thing, for example, a naval engagement, for it would be 
E am 1 requisite that the engagement should neither oc- 

cur nor not occur. 

These and similar absurdities then will hap- 
surdity follows pen, if of every affirmation and negation, whether 
thcTcMual^"^ in respect of universals enunciated universally, or 
of singulars, it is necessary that one of the op- 
posites be true and the other false, but that nothing happens 
casually in those things which subsist, but that all are, and 
are generated of necessity ; so that it will neither be necessary 
to deliberate nor to trouble ourselves, as if we shall do this 
thing, something definite will occur, but if we do not, it will 
not occur. For there is nothing to prevent a person for ten 
thousand years asserting that this will happen, and another 
person denying it, so that of necessity it will have been then 
true to assert either of them. And it makes no difference 
whether any persons have uttered a contradiction or not, for 

Aristotle traces here the institution of a word to the primary concept of 
the thing, so that if affirmation is true, a thing is, if negation is true, a 
thing is not. If either be true or false, he who affirms or denies says truly 
or falsely, so that if affirmative be true or false, a thing must necessarily 
exist or not exist. He alleges two enthymematic proofs, terminating in a 
reductio ad absirxlum. 
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it is evident that the things are so, although the one should 
not have affirmed any thing, or the other have denied it, since 
it is not, because it has been affirmed or denied, that therefore 
a thing will or will not be, neither will it be more so for ten 
thoasand years than for any time .whatever. Hence if a 
thing so subsisted in every time that one of these is truly 
asserted of it, it was necessary that this should take place ; 
and each thing generated, always so subsisted, as to have been 
generated from necessity, for when any one truly said that it 
will be, it was not possible not to have been generated, and of 
that which is generated, it was always true to say that it will be. 

But* if these things are impossible — (for • vide Bekicer, 
we see that there is a beginning of future ^S^the^e^^slc 
things, both from our deliberation and practice, edition. Tay- 
and briefly in things which do not always energize, ^^^ °°**** ***® '*• 
there is equally a power of being and of not being, in 
which both to be and not to be occurs, as well as to have been 
generated and not to have been generated ; and, indeed, we 
have many things which evidently subsist in this manner, for 
example, it is possible for this garment to have been cut in 
pieces, and it may not be cut in pieces, but be worn out be-* 
forehand, so also it is possible that it may not be cut in pieces, 
for it would not have been worn out. before, unless it had been 
possible that it might not be cut in pieces, and so also in re- 
spect of other productions, which are spoken of according to 
a power of tfiis kind — ) then it is evident that all things 
neither are, nor are generated of necessity, but 5. Many thing* 
that some things subsist casually, and that their g^Jgifte^e m 
affirmation is not more true than their negation, and to the nature of 
that there are others in which one of these subsists IllS^or^ega' 
more frequently, and for the most part, ^ yet so, that *ion. 
either might possibly have occurred,but the other not.^ 

Wherefore, being, must of necessity bo when it is,' 
and non-being, not be, when it is not; but it is not ne- 
cessary that every being should be, nor that non-being 
should not be, since it is not the same thing for every being 

' As for instance, finding a treasure ; here the negation is oftener true 
than the affirmation : except recently in California and Australia. 

• That is, the rarer may occur, but the more common may not. 

' Hypothetically, i. e. a thing must be, if it is supposed to be, becauM 
being and non-being cannot concur in eodem, ecUem tempore. 
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to be from necessity, when it is, and simply to be from neces- 
- « 11 , sity, and in like manner as to non-being. There 

6. Parallel rea- , il • i • xt_ /» ^ 

toning as to IS the Same reasonii g also in the case of contra- 

and^iTdifficuity Miction ; to be or not to be is necessary for every 

as to the neces- thing, also that it shall, or shall not be, yet it is not 

Swhoodof' requisite to speak of each separately, but I Fay, 

contingent fu- for instance, that it is necessary for a naval action 

lures, solved. ' '' , . 

to occur or not occur to-morrow, yet it is not 
necessary that there should be a naval action to-morrow, nor 
that there should not be; it is necessary, however, that it 
should either be or not be. Wherefore, since assertions and 
things are similarly true, it is evident that things which so 
subsist, as that whatever have happened, the contraries also 
were possible, it is necessary that contradiction should subsist 
in the same manner, which happens to those things which are 
not always, or which not always, are not. . For of these, one 
part of the contradiction must necessarily be true or false, not 
indeed this or that, but just as it may happen, and one must 
be the rather true, yet not already true nor false ; ^ so that it 
is evidently not necessary that of every affirmation and nega- 
tion of opposites, one should be true, but the other false ;^ for 
it does not happen in the same manner with things which are 
not, but which either may or may not be, as with things 
which are, but it happens as we have said ^ 

* When the contingents of course are unequal. 

• That is, definitely. • 

' Quae ex casu pendent et esse possunt et non esse ; quare in his affir- 
matio et negatio (17 avTi<paaig) quum nihil prsestitutum sit, eodem jure 
verse vel falsde pronuntiantur {6 fioiwc ix^i) altera utra enim admit tenda 
erit neque tamen, altera alteri preeferenda, tanquam sit destinatum, et 
certum quod eventurum sit ; quamvis enim alteram veram fore magis sit 
probabile quam alteram {/laWov dXtjOri) nondum vera est donee 
eventus earn comprobaverit. Waitz. Aristotle's object, whilst he admits 
the contingent, is to reduce it, for all logical purposes, to a necessary 
certainty of consequence. The whole of this chapter proves at once the 
practical turn of "his mind, opposed alike to the ideal of Plato, the merely 
probable (as a result) of the Academics, and the versatile scepticism of 
Pyrrho, against whom Montaigne ushers in his own Philippic (Essay 12, 
book ii.) by the famous quotation from Sextus Expiricus. 

" Nil sciri si quis putat, id quoque nescit 

An sciri possit quo se, nil sciri fatetur." 
Compare the philosophical principle of formal necessity in this chapter 
with Bp. Butler's distinction between, " by necessity," and acting " neces- 
sarily," Analogy, ch. 6, also his Introducticn, and part ii. ch. 2, upon the 
nature of the contingent and proof. 
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Chap. X. — 0/ Opposition with the addition of the Copula,^ 

Since affirmation signifies something of something, and this 
is either a noun, or anonymous,'^ (i. e. indefinite,) but what is 
in affirmation must be one and of one thing,^ all 
affirmation and negation will be either from a eniSiUtSi! ** 
noun and a verb, or from an indefinite noun and 
verb. (But what a noun is, and what the anonymous, has been 
shown before, for I do not reckon " not man " a noun, but an 
indefinite noun, for an indefinite noun signifies* in a certain 
respect one thing, just as " is not well " is not a verb, but an 
indefinite verb.) Still without a verb there is ^- . « . , 

..» m. ^ ,* ,. /» ^, • M Cf. ch. 2, and 3. 

neither an amrmation nor negation, tor " is, or 
" will be," or " was," or " is going to be," and so forth, are 
verbs, from what has been already laid down, since in 
addition io something else they signify time. Hence the 
first affirmation and negation (will be), " man is," " man is 
not," afterwards " non-man is," " non-man is not." Again, 
"every man is," "every man is not," "every non-man is," 
"every non-man is not," and the same reasoning holds in 
times beyond (the present).* But when " is," is additionally 

' This is called oppositio tertii a^jaceniis, and a proposition is so de- 
nominated where the copula is separated from the predicate ; otherwise 
where the two form one word, as " He walks,** the proposition is called 
secnndi adjacentis ; hitherto Uie latter has been treated of, and the co- 
pula and predicate considered equivalent to a single verb, as \ivkov (De 
Int. eh. 2) to \ivk6v tan. I have followed Taylor in finishing the sen- 
tence before the bracket. 

* *Avawpov vocat rb &6pt<TTov ovofia quod ex sequentibus apparet, 
qnamquara to dvwvvfiov alium sensum habere solet apud Arist. Waitz. 
Vide supra. " Something of something,*' means of which something is 
asserted. 

* This is true also of negation. The statement has already been made, 
di> 8, that there must be one subject, and one predicate. Vide Whately, 
b. il c. 2. 

, * Literally, " external times,*' twv Urbg Sk xpovutv. On the distinc- 
ti(m between the copula and the third per. sing, of ci/it, as predicating 
existence, see Pacius de Int. c. 3, and Biese, vol. i. p. 95. — Upon the pre- 
<Ucate having the negation added to it for the sake of obtaimng a parti- 
cular affirmative premise, see Whately, b. ii. ch. 2 : where- of course it is 
added to the subject, as in the text, it becomes an indefinite subject, to 
^hich the finite is stated prior, as being of an incomplex nature, and by thia 
Beans the character of the proposition is sometimes changed, and thd 
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predicated as the third thing, then the oppositions are enun« 
ciated doubly ; ^ I say for instance, " a man is just ; " nere the 
word " is," I say, is placed as a third thing, whether noun or 
verb, in the affirmation, so that on this account^ these will be 
If the CO uia ^^^^^ ^^ which two will subsist with respect to 
be added, there affirmation and negation, according to the order of 
CTundjSSns- consequence, as privations, but two will not.* But 
their subsist- I say that the word " is," will be added to "just " or 
led! ®*®™^ *■ to " not just," * so that also negation is added, where- 
• Man ornon- {q^q there will be four. We shall understand, 

man, Waitz. _ i . . -i /» ■■ i . 

however, what is said from the under-written 
examples i^ " A man is just," the negation of this is, " a man 
is not just ; " " he is not a j ust man," the negative of this is, " he 
is not not a ju^t man," for here the word '*is," and "is not," 
will be added to the "just" and the "not just," wherefore 
An. Pr. 46. these things, as we have shown in the Analytics, 

are thus arranged. The same thing will happen 
withThefr pe"' ^ *^® affirmation be of a noun taken universally,* 
cuiiarity, uni- as for instance, "every man is just ;" of this the 

negation is, " not every man is just," " every man 
is not just," "not every man is not just," except that it does 
not similarly happen that those which are diametrically op- 
posed are co- verified;^ sometimes, however, this does hap- 

subject admits an affirmative. Vide Huyshe, 5 1 , and the translator's note^ 
AIdrich*s Log., Oxford, J 843. 

* That is, besides the two terms, (man) subject, and (just) predicate. 

* The enunciations will be four which have the same predicate, and 
in a certain respect the same subject. Two of these, he says, will subsist 
with respect to affirmation and negation according to the order of con« 
sequence, because " man is not just," man not is not just, are referred to 
** man is just," " man not is just,'* as privations are referred to habits. 
By the word negation here, he does not mean the whole proposition, but 
the w^ords ** not is.** Farther on he calls ** not " negative. 

* 'Ek Ttav vTroytypafjLfieviav. Tabula hoc modo disponenda erit 

oifK iffTtv ov dUaioQ avBpwrroc ^r~ " — 7 oifK l^ri dUaiog avGpwjroQ 

X. 

(trrii BUaioQ dvOpuvoc ^ ^ "Eariv ov liKaiOQ avOpwvoQ, 

Waitz, 
The place subsequently referred to in the Analytics, is upon the opposition 
of indefinites. 

* That is, of a distributed subject, which is the case in universal pro* 
position. Vide Whately, book ii. ch. 2, sect. 2. 

* Since indefinites are compared to particulars, in contingent matte; 
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pen, these two therefore are opposed to each other. 4 othefs witi 
But the other two (are opposed) in respect to antodeflnit* 
"non-man," as to a certain added subject, as *^^^^^ 
"non-man is just," "non-man is not just," "the non-just is 
not man," "the not non-just is not man:" there are not, 
however, more oppositions than these, J)ut these without 
those, will be by themselves, as using the noun, " non-man." 
In those, however, wherein, " is," is not adapted, — as in " he 
enjoys health," and " he walks," — here it produces the same 
when thus placed, as if "is" were added; as " every man 
enjoys health," " every man does not enjoy health," " every 
non-man ishjoys health," "every non-man does not enjoy 
health." For it must not be said, " not every man," but the 
negation, "not," must be added to " man ;" for "every" does 
not signify universal, but that (the thing is taken) universally.* 
This is hpwever evident, from " a man enjoys health," " a man 
does not enjoy health," " non-man is well," " non<rman is not 
well," these differ from those, in not being universally (taken ).2 
Hence "every," or "no one," signifies nothing else, than that, 
affirmation or negation is of a noun universally (assumed) ; 
wherefore it is necessary to add other things of the same kind.* 
But because the contrary negation to this, "' every animal 
is just," is that which signifies that "no animal is just," it 
is evidait that these will never be either true at the same 
time, nor in respect to the same subject, but the opposites to 
these will sometimes be so, as "not every animal is just," 
and "some animal is just."* But these follow; 5. consequence 
the one, "no man is just," follows "every man of the negative 

opposite enunciations may be true. Contraries are both false in contin- 
gent matter, never both true ; subcontraries both true in contingent mat- 
ter, never both false ; contradictories always one true, another false. Vide 
scheme of opposition. 

> " Every," " all," ** no," etc., are called universal signs, and show 
that the subject is distributed ; but when the common term has no sign 
at all, the indefinite is decided by the propositional matter, i. e. is uni« 
versa! in impossible, aud particular in contingent matter. Vide the com 
mon Logics. 

' The enunciations, '*man is well," "man is not well," differ fr^n 
" every man is well," ** every man is not well." 

' That is, as the indefinite is made indefinite by the addition of nega- 
tion to the subject, the same should be done in a definite enunciation, as 
*• every man is well," every non-man is well. tA o^y 6XKa rd avrd dkl 
wpbvriQkvaXy *' reiiqua ergo eadem oportet (dicentem) apponere." Buhle 

* These are the Darticulara, or subcontrarip»- '^ 

F 
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upon the af- 18 not just," but the opposite, *^ some man is just,** 
vS*vini."* follows " not every man is not just," for it is neces- 
sary that some man should be just. In the case 
also of singulars, it is evident that if a man being questioned 
denies truly, he asserts abo truly, as, ^'Is Socrates wise? 
No ! " Socrates therefore is not a wise man. But in the case 
of universals, what is similarly asserted is not true, but the 
negation is true, as, '* Is pvery man wise ? No I" Every man 
therefore is not wise ; for this is false, but this, 
feSfi?***^ " not every man then is wise,** is true, and this ia 
opposite, but that is contrary. 
Opposites, however, as to indefinite nouns and verbs, as ''non- 
man" and ''non-just^** may seem to be negations without a noun 
and verb, but they are not so, for the negation must always of 
necessity be either true or false, but he who says " non-man ** 
does not speak more truly or falsely, but rather less, than he who 
« A < ^ 1, Bays '' man," except something be added. Still the 

0. An indefi- '' _., ' * • • x » j ^ • 

nite not a ic- assertion, " every non-man is just, does not sig- 
ciaSon? ^^^' °^fy *^ BBsne as any one of those (propositions), nor 
the opposite to this, namely, " not every non-mac. 
is just ;" but the assertion, *' every one not just is not a man," 
means the same with, ''no one is just who is not a man." 

Nouns and verbs indeed, when transposed, have the same sig- 
nification, as, " he is a white man," " he is a man white," for 
unless it be so, there will be many negations of the same thing, 
but it has been shown that there is one of one ; of this, " he 
is a white man," there is the negation " he is not a white man," 
and of the other, " he is a man white," (except this be the 
same with "he is a white man,") the negation will either be 
'* he is not, not a man white," or " he is not a man white." 
7. No differ- But the one is a negation of this, " he is not a 
SS otS^' ™*^ white," and the other of this, " he is a white 
tion prdfuced man" (so^ that there will be two negations of one 

* This parenthetical sentence is omitted by Taylor, but given by Bek- 
ker, Waitz, Buhle, and Averrois ; the last gives the following scheme of 

Enunciationum indefinitarum disposltio. 

A ( Affirmativa simplex Negativa simplex ) ^ 

( Homo est Justus Homo non est Justus j 

Q ( Negativa infinita Affirmativa infinita ) j^ 

\ Homo non est non Justus Homo est son Justus / 

B ( Negativa privatoria Affirmativa prtvatoria \ « 

\ Homo non est u^justos Homo est i^justus j 
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affirmation) ; wherefore it is evident that when a by'tnnspos!. 
noun and verb are transposed, th^ same affirmation ^^^' 
and negation result. 

Chap. XI* — 0/ the Composition and Division of Fropo9ition$» 

To affirm, and deny, one thing of many, or many , q^^ ^j^j^g 
of one, is not one affirmation nor one negation, cannot be said 
except that is some one thing which is manifested muiy of'one^ 
from the many ; I mean by one, not if one name Jj °"t J®™*' 
be given to many things, nor if jne thing result tioii.-Excep- 
from them, as "man" is perhaps "animal," and **®°* 
" biped," and " mild," yet one thing results from these ; but 
from "white" and "man," and " to walk," one thing does not re- 
sult, so that neither if a person affirm one certain thing of these 
is it one affirmation, but there is one articulate sound indeed,* 
yet many affirmations, nor if he affirmed these things of one, 
(would there be one affirmation,) but in like manner, many. If, 
then, dialectic interrogation be the seeking of an answer, either 
of a proposition, or of either part of a contradiction, (but a 
proposition is a part of one contradiction,) there would not be 
one answer to these, for neither is there one interrogation, 
not even if it be true : we have, however, spoken of these in 
the Topics, at the same time it is evident that, Topics, vm. r. 
What is it ? is not a dialectic interrogation,^ for a cffprfor An^ 
choice should be given from the interrogation to i. i. 

He diyides also "uniTersals" and "particalars** after the same manner. 
The whole treatise he distinguishes into two books, the 2nd commencing 
with this chapter, and treating of indefinite enunciations generally. The 
Greeks resolved it into five sections ; Boethius, sometimes into two, and 
at others into six books ; the Latin translators generally, into two books. 
These differences, in the earlier commentators, have given rise to much 
confusion in quotation, amongst their successors* 

i Or ^kfvff fiia — una vox. Aristotle's doctrine in the Topics differs 
from that of Porphyry, as the latter does from Aldrich. The word 
Kaniyoptina, occurrent lower down, signifies a predicable — tlie expres- 
sions categorematic and syncategorematic are not Aristotelian, but are 
met with in Michael Psellus. Cf. Trendelenburg, Elem. sect. 9. Waits, 

I vol. L p. 267. 

'' ' On the nature of the interrogation, see Whately ii. 2, 1, and upon 

interrogational fallacy, book iii. sect. 9. Si quis vero qusrit ita ut quod 
lesponderi debeat unum quidem sit, sed definitione dat& exponendum, 
oniun quidem est quod queritur ct quod respondetur, qusestio vezo di»« 

V 2 
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wfoiiOfiiaaa9ai. cnunciate this or that part of the contradiction ; 
Taylor. j^^^ ^^^ interrogator must besides define, whether 

this particular thing, or not this, be a man. 
^^ ^ ^ As, however, there are some things predicated 

as composites, so that there is one whole predicable, 
of those which are predicated separately, but others are not so, 
what is the difference ? For in respect of " man," we may truly 
and separately predicate " animal ** and " biped," and these as one 
thing ; also " man " and " white," and these as one thing ; but 
not if he is " a shoemaker" and "a good man," is he therefore 

also a good shoemaker. For if, because each of 
not t?be as^"* thcse is truc, both, conjointly, should be of neces- 
fuoJuveiJtrae^ ^^^^ *^^^ many absurdities would follow, for 

"man" and "white" are truly predicated of ek 
man, so that the whole together may be ; ^ again, if the thing 
"is white," the whole conjointly "is white," wherefore, it 
will be " a man white, white," even to infinity ; again, " a 
musician white walking," and these frequently involved to 
infinity. Once more, if " Socrates" is " Socrates" and " man," 
" Socrates" is also " Socrates man," and if he is "man" and 
"bipod," he is also "man biped ;" wherefore it is evident, if 
a man says conjunctions are simply produced,^ the result will 
be that he will utter many absurdities. 

Let us now show how they are to be placed. Of things 
predicated, and of those of which it happens to be predi- 
cated, wljateyer are accidentally enunciated, either in respect 
of the same, or the one of the other, these will not be one ; as 
"man is vl^it^," and "^ musician;" but "whiteness" and 

l.ectica» quoniam qusstione diaiectic& non interrogatur quae sit hominis 
definitio, sed utrum heec sit hominis definitio, an non sit. Waltz. 

* Since *' man " and '* white'' are predicated at the same time, and the 
subject may he said to be •* a axrhite man." The rule is, that we cannot 
use a separate predicate when there is in the subject any thing so opposed 
to a portion of the predicate, as to cause any contradiction, as if a dead 
man were called a man. If there is any contradiction between the pre- 
dicate and subject, the proposition will be false, yet if there be no such 
contradiction, it djoes not follow that the latter is always true. In most 
cases, however, of this sort, we Aiid a fourth term surreptitiously intro^ 
duced, by the ambiguity of the copula. 

* Tdc avfiirXoKdc arrX&e yivt&9at^ si jquis simpliciter dicat com- 
plexiones fieri. Averrois. Compare Whately, book i. and li. ch. 5 ; also 
book iii. sect. 9 ; also Hill's Logic, lOS, et seq,, and observations upoQ 
logical division. 
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"music" are not one thing, for both are accidents to the aame 
thing. Neither if it be true to call what is white musical, 
yet at the same time will "musical" "white" be one thing, 
for what is "white" is " musical " per accidens, so that " white 
musical" will not be one thing, wherefore neither 
is a man said to be "a good shoemaker" singly, iimp!e«id^ 
but also " a biped animal," because these are not 5J™gJjJ** ^^' 
predicated of him per accidens. Moreover, nei- 
ther are such things which are inherent in another (to be 
added), hence, neither is "whiteness" (to be predicated) 
repeatedly, nor is "a man" "a man animal," nor (a man) 

. "biped," since both animal and biped are inherent in man ; 
still it is true to assert it singly of some one, as that " a cer- 
tain man is a man," or that " a certain white man is a white 
man," but this is not the case always. But when some op- 
position is in the adjunct which a contradiction follows, it is 
not true, but false, as to call a dead man a man, but when 
such is not inherent, it is true. Or when something (contra- 
dictory) is inherent, it is always not true ; but when it is not 
inherent, it is not always true, as " Homer" is something, "a 
poet," for instance, "w" he therefore, or "is" he not? for 
"is" is predicated of Homer accidentally, since " w" is predi- 
cated of Homer because he is a poet, but not per se (or essen- 

. tially). Wherefore, in whatever categories, contrariety is not 
inherent, if definitions are asserted instead of nouns, and are 
essentially predicated, and not accidentally, of these a parti- 
cular thing may be truly and singly asserted ; but non-being, 

. because it is a matter of opinion, cannot truly be called a 

. certain being, for the opinion of it is, not that it is, but that 
it is not. 

Chap. XII. — On Modal Proposition? 

Thkse things then being determined, let us con- 1. or thenega- 

sider how the affirmations, and negations of the *»?«» ^ou ^vva- 

possible and impossible to be, subsist with reier- xoM€vt.v e^a., 
ence to each other, also of the contingent and the 



' Aristotle here enumerates four modes, but in Anal. Prior, i. 2, they 
t^e reduced to two, the necessary and contingent. See St. Hilaire's 
Translation. The Greek commentators have multiplied the modes, by 
allowing, jany Adverb, added to the predicate, or adjective qualifying the 
nibject to constitute a modal. Tho word rpovoQ^ as applied to the modes 
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non-contingent, and of the impossible and necessary, since this 
has some doubtful points. For if among the complex, those 
contradictions are mutually opposed, which are arranged ac- 
cording to the verb " to be," and " not to be," (as for instance 
the negation " to be a man/* is " not to be man,'* not this, 
" to be not a man,'* and the negation of " to be a white man " 
is " not to be a white man," and not this " to be not a white 
man," since if affirmation or negation be true of eyery thing, it 
will be true to say " that wood is not a white man,") — if this be 
BO, in those things to which the verb "to be" is not added, 
that which is asserted instead of the verb " to be," will pro- 
iuce the same thing. For example, the negation of " a man 
walks," will not be "non-man walks," but, "a man does not 
walk," for there is no difference in saying that " a man walks," 
or that " a man is walking," so that if this is every where" the 
case, the negation of " it is possible to be," will be " it is pos- 
sible not to be," and not " it is not possible to be." But it 
appears that it is possible for the same thing both to be, and 
not to be, for every thing which may possibly be cut, or may 
possibly walk, may also possibly not be cut, and not walk, and 

the reason is that every thing which is thus pos- 
%1^'^^ltr si We, does not always energize,* so that negation 

will also belong to it, for that which is capable 
of walking, may not walk, and the visible may not be seen. 
Still however it is impossible that opposite affirmations and 
negations should be true of the same tUng, wherefore the ne- 

of propositions and of syllogisms, comes from the Greek commentators 
but is not Aristotelian. (Ammonius Schol. p. 130, a. 16.) The ad< 
mission of modals into Logic, has been strongly adyocated and opposed ; 
the determination of the implied matter of a pure proposition is extra- 
logical of course, but respecting the expressed matter of a niodal, the 
reader will find some valuable remarks in Mansers Logic. The authoritiesi 
are, on one side of the question Sir W. Hamilton, on the other Kant 
and St. Hilaire. A modal is reducible to a pure categorical, by uniting 
the modal word to the predicate, or to the subject when the mode only 
expresses the nature of the matter of the proposition, e. g. a fish neces- 
sarily UTes in the water, i. e. all fish live in the water. Though the man- 
ner of connexion between the extremes is expressed in a modal, yet it 
does not thereby test the quantity of the proposition, as there are uni- 
versals and particulars in each mode. On the distinction of propositional 
matter, see Sir. W. Hamilton, Ed. Rev. No. 115, p. 217. Also the com* 
mentary of Ammonius, de Int. 7, (Scholia, p. 115, a. 14). 

1 " Non semper in actu est." Averrois. Cf Metap. lib. ii. 4, and booka 
' and 8 ; also Physics, lib. iL 
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gation of "it is possible to be," is not " it is possible not to 
be.** Now it results from this that we either at the same 
time affirm and deny the same thing of the same, or that the 
affirmations and negations are not made according to the ad- 
ditions, "to be" or " not to be ; *" if therefore, that, be im- 
possible, this, will be to be taken, wherefore the negation of 
" it is possible to be," is " it is not possible to be," 
(but* not it is possible not to be). Now there is BekSr!*^ ^^ 
the same reasoning also about the being contingent, 
for the negation of this is, not to be contingent, and in like 
manner as to the rest, for example the necessary and impossible, 
since as in those it happens that, " to be," and, " not to be," are 
additions, but " whiteness " and " man " are subjects, so here 
" to be " and " not to be," become as subjects, but " to be possi- 
ble," and " to be contingent," are additions which determine the 
true and false in the (enunciations) "to be possible" and "to 
be not possible," similarly as in those, " to be," and " not to be." * 
But of " it is possible not to be," the negation is not, " it is not 
possible to be," but " it is not possible not to be," and of " it is 
possible to be," the negation is not, "it is possible not to be," but, 
" it is not possible to be ; " wherefore, "it is possible to be," and, 
"it is possible not to be," will appear to follow each other ; for it 
is the same thing, " to be possible to be," and "not to be," since 
such things are not contradictories of each other, namely, " it is 
possible to be," and, " it is possible not to be." But " it is pos- 

^ Sequitur enim hinc aut idem vere simul affirmari et negari de eodem 
aut non secundum apposita quatenus ea, sunt et rum sunty fieri affirma- 
tiones et negationes. Si ergo illud fieri nequit (ut fiegatio propoaUknU 
modalem negativam effidat) hoc {fU negatio modi efficiat moddUm neg<»» 
tivam) eligendum fuerit. Buhle. 

* Vide Huyshe's Logic, p. 50. As regards modality, judgments accord* 
ing to Kant are problematical, assertorial, and apodeictical. The first are 
accompanied by a consciousness of the bare possibility of the judgment ; 
the second by a consciousness of its reality ; the third by a consciousness 
of its necessity. Modality is thus dependent on the manner in which a 
certain relation between two concepts is maintained, and may vary ac- 
cording to the state of different minds, the given concepts, and conse- 
quently the matter of Uie judgment, remaining unaltered. Mansel's Prol. 
Log., and Appendix, note G. The real state of the case appears to be that, 
in. the endeavour to combine psychological variation with logical distinct* 
ness, philosophers have sacrinced the proper office of the latter. As far 
as proposition is concerned, modals may be turned at once into pure ca- 
legoricals, in fact, they affect net the relation between the terms, but sim* 
ply the subject or predicate, iii other words, the terms themselves alone. 
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Bible to be," and ^* it is not possible to be," are never true of 
the same thing at the same time, for they are opposed, neither 
at least are, " it is possible not to be," and " it is not possible 
not to be," ever true at the same time of the same thing. Like- 
wise of, "it is necessary to be," the negation is not, "it is 
necessary not to be," but this, " it is not necessary to be," and 
of, "it is necessary not to be," (the negation) is this, '*it is 
not necessary not to be." Again, of, "it is impossible to be," 
the negation is not "it is impossible not to be," but "it is not 
impossible to be," and of, " it is impossible not to be," (the 
negation) is, " it is not impossible not to be." In fact, uni- 
versally, as we have said, "to be" and "not to be," we must 
2. The eJvat ncccssarily regard as subjects, but those things 
and Mi, ejvai to which producc affirmation and negation we must 

be considered *.,,,,-.«• -,„..?** -, 

as subjects, connect With "to be and "not to be : we ought 
IfflnnaKon and ^^^^ *^ Consider these as opposite affirmations and 
negation is to negations ; possible, impossible, contingent, non- 
e connecte . (jojjtingent, impossible, not impossible, necessary; 
not necessary, true, not true. 

Chap. XIII. 0/the Sequences of Modal Propositions, 

The consequences are rightly placed thus : " it 
kiiod'Srd'ispos- happens to be," follows, " it is possible to be," and 
ing relative ^his reciprocatcs with that ; also, " it is not impos- 

consequences. ., , V « ^ ,,». * . , *• 4^ ' 

sible to be and "it is not necessary to be. But, 
" it is not necessary not to be," and, "it * is not impossible not to 
be;" follow, "it is possible not to be," and, "it may happen 
not to be ; " and, " it is necessary not to be," and, " it is im- 
possible to be," follow, "it is not possible to be," and, "it does 
not happen to be ;" but, " it is necessary to be," and also> 
" it is impossible not to be," follow, " it is not possible not to 
be," and, "it is not contingent not to be :" what we say how* 
ever may be seen from the following description : 

1 3 

It is possible to be It is not possible to be 

It may happen to be It may not happen to be 

' Bekker, Buhle, and Waita read this clause differently : as all are, 
however, agreed in the scheme given, Lhave reconciled their TariatioQ 
by a reference to that. Taylor appears to Jiave done the same. 
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It is not impoasible to be It is impossible to be 

It is not necessary to be. It is necessary not to bet 

2 4 

It is possible not to be It is not possible not to bo 

It may happen not to be It may happen not to be 

It is not impossible not to be It is impossible not to be 

It is not necessary not to be. It is necessary to be. 

Therefore the impossible, and the not impossi- i. TAa'aifcar©*. 
ble^ follow contradictorily the contingent, and the ^J^^ "• ^^^ 
possible, and the non -contingent, and the not vw. redproce. 
possible, and vice vers& ; * for the negation of the ^'^*' 
impossible, namely, "it is not impossible to be," follows, "it is 
possible to be," but affirmation follows negation, for, " it is im- 
possible to be " follows " it is not possible to be," since " it is 
impossible to be," is affirmation, but, " it is not impossible to 
be," is negation. 

Let us next see how it is with necessary matter, now it is 
evident that it does not subsist thus, but contraries follow, 
and contradictories (are placed) separately,* for, " it is not ne-» 
cessary to be," is not the negation of " it is ne- . ^ ^ 
cessary not to be, since both, may possibly be true its peculiarity, 
of the same thing, as that which necessarily, is not, rnJpnwfr***^' 
need not of necessity, be. But the reason why the 
necessary follows not, in like manner, other propositions, is 
that the impossible being enunciated contrarily to the ne- 
cessary, signifies the same thing ; for what it is impossible 
-should exist, must not of necessity be, but not be, and what is 
■impossible should not be, this must of necessity be ; so that 
if these similarly follow the possible and the not possible^ 
these (do so) in a contrary mode,^ since the necessary and the 
impossible do not signify the same thing, but, as we have said, 

> Contrarias eas appellat, qaiim propterea quod non est aliud nomen, 
quod lis melius conveniat, turn maxime propter locos, quos occupant in 
tabul& qnam adscripsit : nam in h&c ii Ivavria^ collooatae sunt ovr dvay^ 
Koiov tlvai et &pay, /i^ ilvat Waitz. In the table given above the two 
•former in each column are contraries to the two former in the opposite ; 
and the two latter in each are contrary sequences from the two former. 
Necessity, according to Aristotle, (Ethics, ch. iii.,) was either absolute 
(dirXAc), or hypothetical (U v^odcnwc)} the former immutable, the lal- 
ter only conditional. See also Metap. lib. iv. 

• Namely, " it is necessary and it is not necessary." 
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Buhie and ^^^® ver8&. Or is it impossible that the contra- 
Averroifi omit dictories of the necessarj should be thus disposed ? 
the question. ^^^^ ^^^^ ,,^ necessary to be'' is "possible to 
be,** since if not, negation would follow, as it is necessary eithet 
to affirm or deny, so that, if it is not possible to be, it is im* 
possible to be, wherefore it would be impossible for that to 
be, which necessarily is, which is absurd, but the enunciation, 
" it is not impossible to be** follows the other, *i it is possible 
to be," which again is followed by, " it is not necessary to 
be,** whence it happens that what necessarily exists does not 
necessarily exist, which is absurd. But again neither does, 
*'it is necessary to be" follow "it is possible to be," nor 
does the proposition, " it is necessary not to be," for to that, 
both, may occur, but whichever of these is true,' those* will 
be no longer true, for at one and the same time, it is possible 
to be, and not to be, but if it is necessary either to be or not 
to be, both, will not be possible. It remains therefore, that 
"it is not necessary not to be," follows " it is possible to be ;" 
for this' is also true in respect of what is necessary to be, 
since this becomes the contradiction of that proposition which 
follows, viz. "it is not possible to be ;" as "it is impossible 
to be," and " it is necessary not to be," follow that, of which the 
negation is, " it is not necessary not to be." Wherefore these 
contradictions follow according to the above-mentioned mode, 
and nothing absurd results, when they are thus disposed.^ 

Still it may be doubted whether " it is possible 
dii£i?5**"to* to be," foUows "it is necessary to be," for if it 
ul*dirtto*t^^ does not follow, the contradiction will be conse- 
betvaen ration- quent, namely, " it is not possible to be," and if a 
3 Sfentudity." """* should deny this to be a contradiction, it will 
be necessary to call, "it is possible not to be," a 
contradiction, both which are false in respect of necessary 
matter. Nay, on the contrary, it appears to be possible that the 
same thing should " be cut" and " not be cut," should " be " and 
"not be," so that what necessarily "is," may happen "not to fee," 
which is false. Nevertheless it is evident that not every thing 
which can "be," and can "walk," is capable also of the op- 
posites, for in some cases this is not true. In the first place^ 



> That is, it is necessary to be, and it is i 
" It is possible to be, and it is possible nc 
* It is not necessary not to be. 



r necessary not to be. 
i not to be. 
'. necessary not to be.' * As above. 
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those things which are potent irrationally,^ as 
ie is calcific, and has irrational power ; rational ^^„^^ 
irs then are those of many things, and of 
contraries ; hut not all irrationid powers, for, as we 
kve said, fire cannot heat, and not heat, nor such other 
gs as always energize. Yet even some irrational powers 
at the same time receive opposites; hut this has been 
ated by us, because not every power is susceptible of con- 
aries, not even such as are predicated, according to the 
une species. Moreover, some powers are equivociU, for the 
bssible is not predicated, simply ; but one thing is (called so), 
ecause it is true, as being in an energy, as it is possible for a 
urn to walk, because he walks, and in short, a thing is pos- 
ible to be, because that is already in energy which is said to 
e possible ; on the other hand, another thing (is said to be 
Kissible), because it may be in energy ; as it is possible to 
ralk, because a man may walk. Now this power exists in 
Qovable natures only, but that in immovable ; but with re- 
pect to both, it is .true to say, that it is not impossible to 
iralk or to be, and that a man is now walking and energizing, 
md has the power to walk, hence it is not true* to predicate 
that which is thus possible, in respect of necessary matter, 
Mmply, but the other is true. Wherefore since the universal 
follows the particular, to be able to be, but not all ability, fol- 
lows that which is of necessity, and indeed the s. Thea'^^icar- 
jnccessary and the non-necessary may perhaps be w mI uh of, 

* Non secundum rationem possibilia. Buhle. " Nod secundum ratio- 
aem possunU" Ayerrois. Compare Metaph. lib. if. and iv. and viii. In 
the last place, the same distinction between rational and irrational powers 
is maintained ; the reader will find also that the whole of the 8th chapter 
turns on the difference between iwdfiiQ and Ivtpyua, Briefly, the formei 
is (as here) simple potentiality ; the latter, that active state, in whicl 
potentiality may be. Aristotle places the Ivcpycia, and properly, ante 
cedent to the dvvafUQ, Vide also Ethics, book i. ch. 2. Svvdfinc con- 
sidered as faculties were five, of which vegetables possessed one, brutes 

. four, and man all. Compare Aristot. de Anim&. The resistance given, 
I has respect to the potentiality of the wiU, which of course is exiludtd 
I from irrational subjects, hence they are, in a sense, unsusceptible of con- 
traries ; man's will, being potential, has power to restrict his BwaftnQ, 
f or pkce them in Ivtpyttf, but irrational subjects have no potential will, 
hence the difierence. 

* It is only truly asserted of what is hypothetically necessary, because 
a thing must of necessity be, when it will be, though it will not neces- 
nzily be. 
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are the ifxh ^ the principle of the existence, or of the non-exist- 
''^"eUi?*^"**^ ence of all things, and we should consider other 
things as consequent upon these.' Hence from 
what we have stated, it is clear that whatever exists of necessity, 
is in energy, so that if eternal natures are prior in existence, 
4. The r6 4f, energy also is prior to power, and some things, as 
ia^^dT'iil^^] *^® ^^3* substances, are energies without power, 
Priority. ' but others with power, namely, those which are 
prior by nature, but posterior in time : lastly, there are some 
which are never energies, but are capacities only. 

Chap. XIV. Of Contrary Propositions^ 

I. Those opin- BuT whether is affirmation contrary to negation, 
ions are con- or affirmation to affirmation ? and is the sentence 

* The following order will explain : 

1 3 

It is necessary to be It is not necessary to be 

It is not possible not to be It is possible not to be 

It may not happen not to be It may happen not to be 

It is impossible not to be, . It is impossible not to be. 

2 4 

It is necessary not to be It is not necessary not to be 

It is not possible to be It is possible to be 

It may not happen to be It may happen to be 

It is impossible to be. It is not impossible to be. 

Waitz observes that he does not consider the wpiarti ohma here as in the 
Categories, but as in the Metaphysics. Vide Metap. b. iii. 4, 6, etc., also 
Physics, lib. ii. and De Anima, i. 1, 2, and ii. 1, 2. Ed. Trendelenburg^ 
The learned note of Ammonius, too long to insert, tends to show no 
more than what can be gleaned by the student from a reference to the 
places quoted, namely, that with Aristotle, energy is prior to capacity, 
and that the necessary being invariably the same in subsistence, can only 
be predicated of things which are always in energy: this conclusion 
being syllogistically educed, he proceeds to evolve the contingents and 
consequences, placing form in energy, matter in capacity. In the Meta. 
12th book, he calls the gods—essences in energy. Composites are those 
which participate of matter, and either may or may not retain form : thui 
beings are, first, energies simple and immutable, next, those which are 
mutable, yet connected with energy, others, which precede energy as to 
time, but do not always obtain it, lastly, others which subsist as to capa- 
city alone, andb>Are not naturally adapted to energy. Vide Ammonius in 
librum de Interpi^tatione. 

» This chapter^os not given separately in the text, by Waitz t with 
Ammonius it forms xthe fifth section of the treatise. He considers it eithei 
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J which says, "every man is just," contrary to the twy which «• 

lone, "no man is just," or the sentence "every of contrary 

I man is just," to, "every man is unjust," as " Cal- ^SjJSg'ttona?* 

I lias is just," " Callias is not just," " Callias is un- contrariety cot- 

V» I • X M 7. 1 /* .1 «» "J . n -r^ ./. respond* with 

^* I just,' — which of these are contraries ? For if the contrariety 
^ I things in the voice, follow those which exist in «'«P»n*o°- 

the intellect,^ but there the opinion of a contrary is contrary, 
as for instance, that "every man is just," is contrary to, 
" every man is unjust," it is necessary that affirmations also 
in the voice should subsist in the same manner, but if there, 
the opinion of a contrary be not contrary, neither will affirm-* 
ation be contrary to affirmation, but the before- named ne- 
gation. Hence it must be considered what false opinion is 
contrary to the true opinion, whether that of negation or that 
which opines it to be the contrary. I mean in this way, 
there is a certain true opinion of good that it is good, but an* 
other false opinion that it is not good, lastly, a third, that it is 
evil, which of these therefore is contrary to the true opinion ? 
and if there is one, according to which is it contrary ? If then 
a man should fancy contrary opinions to be defined by this, 
that they are of contraries, it would be erroneous, for of good 
that it is good, and of evil that it is evil, there is perhaps the 
same opinion, and it is true whether there be many (opinions) 
or one : but these are contraries, yet not from their being of 
contraries are they contraries, but rather from their subsist- 
ing in a contrary manner.^ . If then there is an opinion of good 
that it is good, but another that it is not good, and there is 
also something else, which is neither inherent, nor can be, 
in good, we cannot admit any contrary of the rest, neither 



^ as spuriously introduced by some one posterior to Aristotle, or written by 

f him to exercise the reader's judgment upon what has been said, as in the, 

i Categories he contends that what is sensible is prior to sense, explaining 

^ the system of relation generally in his Physical Auscultation. 

^ ^ Vide supra, ch. i. ; also Ethics, book vi. ch. 1 and 2. As Waitz ob- 

serves, he seems to refer to the same subject in the Metaphysics, where he 
takes for granted that ivavria kffri io^a doKy r) rije ivTi^dtrtwCt and again 
i in the Topics. Waitz, 363. Vide also Whately, book ii. ch. 2, 3, and 

fi Huyshe, sect, 4 : whose remarks will fully explain this chapter. The 

) example, Callias is just — is unjust, is in fact a contradiction. (Vide De 

Interpretatione, ch. 7.) 

' fitiXXov Tip ivavTiioQ, in a form of logical contrariety. On the three- 
fold division of good, by the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, see 0^<v 
Acad. i. 5; Tusc v. 85. Ethics, book i. 8. 
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Buch opinions as imagine the non-inherent to be inliereiil, nor 
the inherent to be non-inherent, (for both are infinite,' both 
as many as imagine the non-inherent to be inherent, and the 
inherent to be non-inherent) ; but in those things in which there 
is deception, (therein we admit contraries,) and these are from 
which there are generations ; generations however are from 
opposites, wherefore deceptions also. If then good is good 
and not evil, and the one is essential, but the other accidental 
-"^for it is accidental to it not to be evil) and of every thing 
the opinion is more true and false which is essential, if the 
true (be assumed) — ^the opinion that good is not good, is 
false in respect of that which is essentially inherent, but 
the opinion that it is evil is false of that which is from acci- 
dent, so that the opinion of the negation of good would be 
more false than the opinion of the contrary. He is however 
especially deceived about every thing who holds a contrary 
opinion, for contraries belong to things which are the most 
diverse about the same thing. If then one of these is con- 
trary, but the opinion of the negation is more contrary, it 
is evident that this itself will be (truly) contrary ; but the 
opinion that the good is evil is complex, for it is necessary 
perhaps, that the same man should suppose (good) not good. 
Once more, if it is requisite for the like to occur in other things, 
it may seem to have been well said in this case also ; for the 
(opposition) of negation is either every where or no where ; 
but whatever things have no contraries, of these, the opposite 
to the true opinion is false, as he is mistaken who fancies " a 
man " " not a man," if then these (negations) are contrary the 
other (opinions) also, of negation, are. Besides, it is the same 
as to the opinion of good that it is good, and of what is not 
good, that it is not good ; and also the opinion of good, that it 
is not good, and of what is not good that it is good ; to the 
opinion then of the not good that it is not good, which is true, 
i. Natuie of what will be the contrary ? Certainly not that 
tweenSnmr which says that it is evil, since it may at one 
tion and negsr and the Same time be true ; but truth is never 
****■• contrary to truth, for whatever is not good is evil, 

80 that it will happen that these opinions, shall be at one and 
the same time, true. Nor again will that (opinion) that it is not 

> This parenthesis is omitted by Taylor. I follow the reading of Buhle 
and Waiu. 
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iP. ST. Hi, be (the contrary), for that is also true, and these may exist 
i the same time, wherefore (the opinion) of what is not good, 
III, iK^ lat it is good, remains as a contrary to the opinion of what is 
;'iwuf |)t good, that it is not good, and this will be false, so that 
d the ^e opinion of good that it is not good, will be the contrary 
b there k that of what is good, that it is good. That there will be no 
efroffl pfference though we should propose universal affirmation i» 
5 from Hdent, for universal negation will be the contrary ; as for in- 
goo^ lance, to the opinion which supposes every thing good to be 
lental j^od, that nothing of good things is good (will be the contrary 
t^BS binion), for the opinion of good that it is good, if good be 
f the Euversal, is the same with that which opines that whatever 
4 is I good is good, and this differs in no respect from the opinion 
bat hat every thing which is good is good, and the like takes place 
icci- k to that which is not good. So that if this be the case in 
I he pinion, and affirmations and negations in the voice are sym- 
3rer |d1s of (conceptions) in the soul, it is clear that the universal 
nrf legation which is about the same thing, is contrary to affirm- 
lost pion. For. instance, to " every thing good is good," or that 
an- f every man is good," (the negation is contrary,) that 
, it ^nothing or no man is good ;" but this, that " not every thing, 
Jie ► not every man," (is good, is opposed) contradictorily. It 
\ however evident, that true opinion can neither possibly be 
»ntrary to true opinion, nor true negation (to true negation), 
Br those are contraries which subsist about op- _ «««♦«,!«. 

• « «..« .!• 1 *o. Contraries 

Dsites ; but about the same things the same may cannot co-exist 
B verified, but contraries cannot possibly be in- ***«*»'^«'>»v- 
srent in the same thing, at one and the same time.^ 



' Vide the canones opposltarum. Aldrich. Also notes upon the 7Ui 
toip. de Interpret 
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THE PRIOR ANALYTICS. 

BOOK I. 
Cbap. L — 0/ Proposition, Term, Syllogism, and its Elements. 

1. Purport of It is first requisite to say what is the subject, 
the*attoiiiment Concerning which, and why, the present treatise 
of demonstra- is undertaken, namely, that it is concerning de- 
tive science. monstratiou, and for the sake of demonstrative 
science; we must afterwards define, what is a proposition, 
what a term, and what a syllogism, also what kind of syllo- 
gism is perfect, and what imperfect; lastly, what it is for 
a thing to be, or not to be, in a certain whole, and what 
we say it is to be predicated of every thing, or of nothing 
(of a class). 

2. Definition of ^ proposition then is a sentence which affirms or 
^ Mir"'**^ ?t*ia ^®^^®^ something of something,^ and this is uni- 
eithVr^"* vcrsal, or particular, or indefinite ; I denominate 
vert&t^**"'^^^' universal, the being present ^ with all or none; 
2. imipe*. par- particular, the being present with something, or 
i^^ordiiopur-w, ^^^ with something, or not with every thing ; 
indefinite. feut the indefinite the being present or not being 
present, without the universal or particular (sign) ; as for 
example, that there is the same science of contraries, or that 

' Aristotle herein analyzes syllogism and demonstration into their prin- 
ciples ; the names Prior and Posterior were given to tliese treatises in 
the time of Galen, but it is remarkable, that when Aristotle cites them, 
he denominates the former, "Concerning Syllogism," and the latter 
" Concerning Demonstration." Upon the subject of title, compare St. 
Hilaire, M^moire, vol. i. p. 42, with Waitz, vol. i. p. 367 ; and for general 
elucidation of the treatise itself, much information has been derived from 
the valuable Commentary of Pacius. 

* Oratio indicativa, etc., Aldrich, ** Oratio enunciativa," Boethius. The 
latter*8 definition is the better. 

^ The word vrrapxiiv, inesse, has given ample scope for the exercise of 
logical contention : Taylor objects to translating it, the being inherent, 
and points out an anomaly arising from Pacius' use of it in this way* 
in the next chapter. He asserts that the real Aristotelian sense it 
*' being present with.'* For the account of the word, see note, p. 53. 
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pleasure is not good. But a demonstrative ^ ^,^^ 
proposition difiers from a dialectic in this, that between the 
the demonstrative is an assumption of one part of fi^f^ViK^jr 
the contradiction, for a demonstrator does not in- ana the dioXe*- 
terrogate, but assume, but the dialectic is an in- ''**'' ^poratnt. 
terrogation of contradiction.^ As regards however forming a 
syllogism from either proposition, there will be no difference 
between one and the other, since he who demonstrates and 
he who interrogates syllogize, assuming that something is or 
is not present with something. Wherefore a 
syllogistic proposition will be simply an affirma- tic^ropoiltkS" 
tion or negation of something concerning some- 
thing, after the above-mentioned mode : it is however demon- 
strative if it be true, and assumed through hypo- 
theses from the beginning,^ and the dialectic pro- firotwel^^"°"' 
position is to him who inquires an interrogation 
of contradiction, but to him who syllogizes, an assumption 
of what is seen and probable, as we have shown in the Topics. 
What therefore a proposition is, and wherein the syllogistic 
demonstrative and dialectic differ, will be shown accurately 

' The oldest Greek commentator, Alexander Aphrodisiensis, speaks of 
the XoyiKTf Kai <rt;AXoyi<rriKi) vpaynaTtia as containing under it, dno- 
dtiKTiKTij SiaXiKTiKTi, 'TTdpaaTiKri, and <To<f>i(rTit:rj. Schol. p. 149, a. 19. 

■ These are aXuaiiaray the truth of which are self-evident. Wditz. 
They correspond to the KOivai tvvoiai of the mathematicians. The place 
referred to is the 1st book of the Topics. As assumption by the name of 
hypothesis forms one of the Aristotelian apxat, or principles of science, wq 
annex the following table of the latter from Mansel's Appendix. 

*Apxat 



KOivai (t? wv) ' — 


—Ihai (xtpi b) 


d|«i>/iara 


Bkoiiz 


(original premises) 


1 


1 


vTroGlwifi 


Definitions. 


assumptions of the 


real, of the subjects. 


existence of the subjects, as 


■ominal, of the attributes. 


a necessary condition 




to their definition. 




(N. B. The attributes are not 




assumed^ but proved to e.iCsX 




in their subjects.) 
o 
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in the following treatises, but for our present requirements 

what has now been determined by us maj per- 
I*?J^"'?''" ""^ haps suffice. Again, I call that a " term,'' into 

which a proposition is resolved, as for instance, 
the predicate and that of which it is predicated, whether to be 

or not to be is added or separated. Lastly, a 
syiiogfcmL* syllogism is a sentence in which certain things 

being laid down, something else different from 
the premises necessarily results, in consequence of their ex- 
istence.^ I say that^ "in consequence of their existence," 
something results through them, but though something happens 
through them, there is no need of any external term in order 
1 The latter *^ *^^ existence of the necessary (consequence), 
either perfect, Wherefore I call a perfect syllogism that which 
jf i"«A'»i?y* requires nothing else, beyond (the premises) ais- 

sumed, for the necessary (consequence) to appear : 
but an imperfect syllogism, that which requires besides, one 
or more things, which are necessary, through the supposed 
terms, but have not been assumed through propositions.^ But 
for one thing to be in the whole of another, and for one thing 
to be predicated of the whole of another, are the same thing, 
8 Definition ^^^ ^® ^^^ ^* ^® predicated of the whole, when no- 
of predication thing can be assumed of the subject, of which the 
nuUo!"* ** other may not be asserted, and as regards being 

predicated of nothing, in like manner.^ 

' Vide Aldrich. Aristotle's definition is translated by Aulus Gellius, xr. 
26. Oratio in qu&, consensis quibusdam et concessis aliud quid, quam 
quae concessa sunt, per ea, quae concessa sunt necessario couficitur. 
On the subject of the syllogism being a petitio principii, vide Mansel's 
I^ogic, Appendix D. 

' Gf. Aquinas Opusc. 47. de Syll. cap. viii. Scotus, lib. i. Anal. 
Prior, Quaest. xxii. seqq. Occam, Log. p. 3, cap. 6. The direct and in- 
direct syllogisms of the Schoolmen must not be confounded with the per- 
fect and imperfect of Aristotle : an indirect syllogism has the minor term 
the predicate, and the major the subject, of the conclusion. 

' That is, when nothing can be assumed of the subject of which the 
other can be predicated. With Aristotle the ** dictum de omni et nullo," 
is the principle of all syllogism. Vide Whately, b. i. sect 4. See also t^ 
same principle, Categor. 3. 
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Chap. IL — On the Conversion of Propositions. 
SiKCE every proposition is either of that which , .. ^ . 

^ / .^ f X . ^ ., 1. Doctrine c/ 

IS present (simply), or is present necessarily or conrers-on. 
contingently, and of these some are affirmative, J? Sim«S» 
but others negative, according to each appellation ; in e, univer- 
again, since of affirmative and negative propositions ^' 
some are universal, others particular, and others indefinite, it 
is necessary that the universal negative proposition of what 
is present should be converted in its terms ; for instance, if 
•* no pleasure is good," " neither will any good be pleasure." 
But an affirmative proposition we must of neces- j ^ ^„^ j ^^ 
sity convert not universally, but particularly,* as be converted 
if " all pleasiile is good," it is also necessary that ^"^^^ " ^' 
"a certain good should be pleasure;" but of particular pro- 
positions, we must convert the affirmative proposition parti- 
cularly, since if " a certain pleasure is good," so also " will a 
certain good be pleasure;" a negative proposition however 
need not be thus converted, since it does not follow, 3 convenion 
if " man " is not present with " a certain animal," of o unneces- 
that animal also is not present with a certain man. ^"^' 

Let then first the proposition A B be an universal nega- 
tive ; if A is present with no B, neither will B be present 
with any A, for if it should be present with some A, for ex- 
ample with C, it will not be true, that A is present with no 
B, since C is something of B. If, again, A is pre- ^ ^^^^ . 
sent with every B, B will be also present with * **"^ **' 
some A, for if with no A, neither will A be present with any 
B, but it was supposed to be present with every B. In a 
similar manner also if the proposition be particular, for if A 

^ Aristotle's account of conyersion differs from that of Aldrich, since he 
divides conyersion into uniyersal and particular, haying respect to the qua- 
lity of the proposition after conversion, ^AirXrj avnorpo^ij is mentioned 
by Philoponus Scholia. On the conyersion per accidens, of the logicians, 
see Whately, b. ii. sect. 4. Boethius uses the expressions general is and 
per accidens. Whately's term, conyersion by limitation, is far belter. 
The example in the text is worked out more shortly by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus. It is to be noticed that, haying in Inter, ch. 12, spoken of fouz 
modes, he here reduces them to two Vide St. Hilaire's Translation, 
Preface, p. 66. 

o 2 
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be present with some B, B must also necessarily be present 
with some A, for if it were present with none, neither would 
A be present with any B, but if A is not present with some 
B, B need not be present with some A, for example, if B ia 
'• animal," but A, " man," for man is not present with " every 
animal," but " animal " is present with " every man." 

Chap. III. — On the Conversion of Modal Propositions} 

, R„|e fo. The same system will hold good in necessary pro- 
modai conver- positions, for an universal negative is universally 
aa°for purepro- Convertible, but either affirmative proposition par- 
am*\e of the ^ ticularly ; for if it is necessary that A should b6 
necessary mo- present with no B, it is also necessary that B 
^^^' should be present with no A, for if it should hap- 

pen to be present with any, A also might happen to be pre- 
sent with some B. But if A is of necessity present with 
every or with some certain B, B is also necessarily present 
with some certain A ; for if it were not necessarily, neither 
would A of necessity be present with some certain B : a 
particular negative however is not converted, for the reason 
we have before assigned, 

In contingent propositions, (since contingency is mul- 
tifariously predicated, for we call the necessary, and the not 
necessary, and the possible, contingent,) in all affirmatives, 
conversion will occur in a similar manner, for if A is con- 
tingent to every or to some certain B, B may also be con- 
tingent to some A; for if it were to none, neither would 

A be to any B, for this has been shown before. 

The like however does not occur in negative 
propositions, but such things as are called contingent either 
from their being necessarily not present, or from their being 
not necessaiily present, (are converted) similarly (with the 

' Modality is not altogether excluded from Logic ; but is admitted by 
Aristotle, only when, being expressed in a proposition, it necessitates un- 
der certain conditions a corresponding modification of consequence. 
Logic has nothing to do "with deciding the truth or falsity of proposition, 
per 86, necessarily or contingently ; it only ascertains the necessary infer- 
ence of conclusion from premises according to certain canons. Vide 
some admirable remarks by Sir W. Hamilton on this subject. Psellus 
^and Petrus Hispanus are both extra-logical in their consideration of 
matter. 
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former); e. g. if a man should say, that it is j. or the em. 
contingent, for " a man, ' not to be " a horse," tingent, with 
or for " whiteness " to bo present with no " gar- "•"J*^** 
ment." For of these, the one, is necessarily not present, but 
the other, is not necessarily; present ; and the proposition ig 
similarly convertible, for if it be contingent to no " man " to 
be " a horse," it also concurs with no " horse " to be " a man," 
and if " whiteness " happens to no " garment," a " garment " 
also happens to no " whiteness ; " for if it did happen to any, 
** whiteness " will also necessarily happen to " a certain gar- 
ment," and this has been shown before, and in #ch. 2.) 
like manner with respect to the particular negative 
proposition. But whatever things are called con- called contln- 
tingent as being for the most part and from their f f^g^^nce^ j^* 
nature, (after which manner, we define the contin- conversion be- 
gent,) will not subsist similarly in negative conver- *''**° ^ "^ ^* 
sions, for an universal negative proposition is not converted, but 
a particular one is, this however will be evident when we speak 
of the contingent. At present, in addition to what we have 
said, let thus much be manifest, that to happen to nothing, or 
not to be present with any thing, has an affirma- • ^f. ch. 12 do 
tive figure,* for " it is contingent," is similarly ar- interpreta- ' 
ranged with "it is," and " it is " always and entirely ****"** 
produces affirmation in whatever it is attributed to, e. g. " it 
is not good," or, "it is not white," or in short, "it is not this 
thing." This will however be shown in what follows, but 
as regards conversions, these will coincide with the rest. 

Chap. IV. — Of Syllogism, and 0/ the Jlrat Figure, 

These things being determined, let us now de- 1. syllogism 
scribe by what, when, and how, every syllogism is ^?« ™°" 
produced, and let us afterwards speak of demon- demonstration 
stration, for we must speak of syllogism prior to ed^^us^nSurV 
demonstration, because syllogism is more uni- ^d construe, 
versal, since, indeed, demonstration is a certain ***"' 
syllogism, but not every syllogism is demonstration. 

When, then, three terms so subsist, with reference to each 
other, as that the last is in the whole of tlie middle, and the mid- 
dle either is, or is not, in the whole of the first, then it is neces- 
sary that there should be a perfect syllogism of the extremes. 
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Definition of ^"* ^ ^^ *^** *^® middle,* which is itself in an- 
»'m«Voc, and of Other, whilst another is in it,^ and which also be* 
of'J^glSJ?^* ^^^^^ \^® middle by position,^ but the extreme* 
that which is itself in another, and in which an- 
other also is.* For if A is predicated of every B, and B of 
every C, A must necessarily be predicated of every C, for it 
has been before shown, how we predicate " of every ; " so also 
if A is predicated of no B, but B is predicated of every C, A 
^•ill not be predicated of any C. But if the first is in every 

' That is, in the first figure, because the middle is placed otherwise in 
the second and third figures. 

^ That is, in the first figure ; the middle is the subject ol the major pre- 
mise, and predicate of the minor. 

* That is, the middle is placed between the extremes. Aristotle, in 
his figures, regards rather the extension of the middle, than its position 
in the two premises. Vide Trendelenburg, Elem. sect. 28. Waitz, Ana. 
Pr. 23. 

* The majus eztremum, rb fiuZov avpovy is called also to npcjTov. 
An. Pr. book i. ch. 31 ; the minus, rb tXarrov, also to forxflfov. An. 
Pr. book ii. ch. 8. Gf. Aldrich, cap. iii. sect. 3. 

* The minor extreme is the subject of the middle in the minor pre- 
mise ; and the major extreme is the predicate of the middle in the m^joi 
premise. 



£t. 1. Every man is an animal 
No horse is a man 
Every horse is an animal. 

E z. 2. No line is science 

No medicine is a line 
Every medicine is science. 

Ex. 3. Some nabit ||^ uotj good 

All prudence is a habit 
All prudence is good. 

Ex.4. Some horse {l^jj^^ I 

No swan is a horse 
Every swan is white. 

Kx. &« Every man is an animal 

Something white (i. e. a swan) 

is not a man 
Every swan is an animal. 

kiL. 6. No man is inanimate 

Something white (i. e. snow) 

is not a man 
Ail snow is inanimate. 



Every man is an animal 
No stone is a man 
No stone is an animal. 

No line is science 
No unity is a line 
No unity is science. 

Some habit {1^^^^} good 

All ignorance is a habit 
No ignorance is good. 



white Some horse 



(is ] 



white 



not) 
No crow is a horse 
No crow is white. 

Every man is an animal 
Something white (i. e. snow) is not 

a man 
No snow is an animal. 

No man is inanimate 

Something white (i. e. a swan) im 

not a man 
No swan is inanimate. 
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middle, but the middle is in no last, there is not a syllogism 
of the extremes, for nothing necessarily results from the ex- 
istence of these, since the first happens to be present with 
every, and with no oxiareme ; so that neither a particular nor 
universal (conclusion) necessarily results, and nothing neces- 
sary resulting, there will not be through these a syllogism. 
Let the terms of being present universally, be " animal," "man," 
" horse," and let the terms of being present with no one be 
** animal," "man," "stone."* Since, then, neither , ^^^^ ^^ 
the first term is present with the middle, nor the "°^ * 
middle with any extreme, there will not thus be a syllogism. 
Let the terras of being present, be " science," " line," " medi- 
cine," but of not being present, " science," " line," ^ ^^^ ^^ 
" unity ;"t the terms then being universal, it is 
manifest in this figure, when there will and when there will 
not be a syllogism, also that when there is a syllogism, it is 
necessary that the terms should subsist, as we have said, and 
that if they do thus subsist there will evidently be a syllogism 

But if one of the terms be universal and the other particu 
lar, in relation to the other, when the universal is joined to the 
major extreme, whether afl&rmative or negative, but the par- 
ticular to the minor affirmative, there must necessarily be a 
perfect syllogism, but when the (universal) is joined to the 
minor, or the terms are arranged in some other way, a (syl- 
logism) is impossible. I call the major extreme 
that in which the middle is, and the minor that yl M*rtw?aSd' 
which is under the middle. For let A be present 7^ ^^arrw 
with every B, but B with some C, if then to be °'*'**"^ 
predicated " of every " is what has been asserted from the first, 
A must necessarily be present with some C, and if A is pre- 
sent with no B, but B with some C, A must necessarily not 
be present with some C, for what we mean by the being predi- 
cated of no one has been defined, so that there will be a perfed 
syllogism. In like manner, if B, C, being affirm- 4 syllogistic 
ative, be indefinite, for there will be the same syl- ratio the same 
logism, both of the indefinite, and of that which w'fSlhe^pM- 
is assumed as a particular. ticuUr. 

If indeed to the minor extreme an universal af- s- No syllogism 
finnative or negative be added, there will not be universal, but 
a syllogism, whether the indefinite, or particular, {JljuUr^or Si* 
aifirms or denies, e. g. if A is or is not present definite. 
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with some B, but B is present to every C ; let the terms 
cf affirmation be "good," "habit," "prudence," and those 

• Example (3) ^^ negation, "good," "habit," "ignorance."* 

Again, if B is present with no C, but A is 
present or is not present with some B, or not with every 
B ; neither thus will there be a syllogism ; let the terms of v^ 

t Example (4 ) ^^°S present with every (individual) be " white," f 

"horse," "swan;" but those of being present 
with no one, be " white," " horso," " crow." The same also 

may be taken if A, B be indefinite. Neither will 
the^ajo?S* tliere be a syllogism, when to the major extreme 
A or E, but the the Universal affirmative or negative is added ; 

but to the minor, a particular negative, whether 
it be indefinitely or particularly taken, e. g. if A is' present 
with every B ; but B is not present with some, or not with 
every C, for to what the middle is not present, to this, both to 
every, and to none, the first will be consequent. For let the 
terms, " animal," " man," " white," be supposed, afterwards 
from among those white things, of which man is not predicated, 
let "swan" and "snow" be taken; hence "animal" is predi- 
cated of every individual of the one, but of no individual of the 
^ _ . ,^. other, wherefore there will not be a syllogism.l »• 

J Example (5.) *••! ai 'i -r>i-r»i • 

Again, let A be present with no B, but B not be 
present with some C, let the terms also be "inanimate," 
" man," " white," then let " swan" and " snow" be taken from 
those white things, of which man is not predicated, for inani- 
mate is predicated of every individual of the one, but of no 
IE 1 f6) individual of the other. § Once more, since it is 

indefinite for B not to be present with some C, 
(for it is truly asserted, that it is not present with some C, 
whether it is present with none, or not with every C,) such 
terms being taken , so as to be present with none, there will 
be no syllogism (and this has been declared before). Where- 
fore it is evident, that when the terms are thus, there will not 
be a syllogism, since if one could be, there could be also one 
in these, and in like manner it may be shown, if even an uni« 

• VT V versal negative be taken. Nor will there by any 

7. Nor when _ « „ . • a i, ^i ^. , • ^ 

both lu-e parti- means be a syllogism, if both particular inter- ^ 

cuiar, etc. ^^|g i ^ predicated either as affirmative or nega- 

■ Propositions. " Propositio ipss vocatur passim ab Aristotele, ' inter* 
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tive, or the one affirmative and the other negative, or the one 
indefinite, or the other definite, or both indefinite j but let the 
common terms of all be "animal,*' "white," "man," ., _ , „ , 
"animal," "white," "stone."* Exa»pie(7.) 

From what has been said, then, it is evident, that if there 
be a particular syllogism in this figure, the terms must ne- 
cessarily be as we have said, and that if the terms be thus, 
there will necessarily be a syllogism, but by no g ^^^^^ ^^, 
means if they are otherwise. It is also clear, that jo«'- The first 
all the syllogisms in this figure are perfect,^ for pfJte!an™cora. 
all are perfected through the first assumptions ; and J[aJig"*Jj J}J 
that all problems are demonstrated by this figure, firmation and 
for by this, to be present with all, and with none, °^e^**^°"- 
and with some, and not with some, (are proved,) and such I 
call the first figure.^ 

Chap. V — 0/ the second Figure. 

When tjie same (middle term) is present with every i , ixma, b., 
individual, (of the one,) but with none, (of the lSn?wuh\Tj 
other,) or is present to every or to none of each, position of the 

Yallnm,' *SLd<mjfiaf' quoniam duobus extremis terminis includitur, eorum- 
que intervallum efficit." Buhle. 

Ex. 7. Something white { ^ . | an Something white 1 1^ , > an ani- 

anlmal mal 

Some man | |f . J white Some stone I J^ . } white 

Every man is an animal. No stone is an animal. 

' For the special and general rules of syllogism, see the common 
Logics. It is sufficient to observe here, that the Aristotelian dictum is 
directly applicable only to the first figure, which is therefore the type of 
all syllogisms, and that the special rules, as laid down by Petrus Hispa- 
nus, may all be found in this and the following chapters. 

• On the term TrpojSX^/iora, compare Alexander Schol. p. 150, b. xl. 
with this place, and also with Topics, i. 4. Schol. p. 256, a. 14, here, it 
is used as ^rjrovfitvay or " quaestiones," upon which vide Aldrich, cap. 3. 
The term vxhiiara, is employed, as Pacius thinks, by Aristotle, because 
of his illustration of syllogisms by geometrical figures. Vide Waitz, vol. 
i. 384. The invention of the fourth figure (disowned by Aristotle) is 
attributed by Averrois to Galen. TpoTrof, or mood, is not used in Aid- 
rich's sense by Aristotle, except, perhaps, in the 28th chapter of thia 
book. In the same meaning, Aristotle uses TrrAertc in An. i. 26. Upon 
the perfect and imperfect moods, vide Whately and Aldrich, (Mansers Ed.) 
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tenns— nopei- * €gure of this kind I call the second ligure. 

feet syllogism^ The middle term^ also in it, I call that which 

hsconne^xion 18 predicated of both extremes, and the ex- 

withbothuni- tremcs I denominate those of which this mid- 

versal ana par- ti . i* i i i • 

ticuiar quan- die IS predicated, the greater extreme being 
*^*y* that which is placed near the middle, but the 

less, that which is farther from the middle. Now the mid- 
dle is placed beyond the extremes, and is first in posi- 
tion ; wherefore by no means will there be a perfect syllo- 
gism in this figure. There may however be one,* 
gism!' ^ '^"° ^^*^ when the terms are, and are not, universal,^ 
and if they be universal there will be a syllogism 
when the middle is present with all and with none, to 
which ever extreme the negation is added,^ but by no means 
in any other way. For let M be predicated of no N, but of 
twery O ; since then a negative proposition is convertible, N 
will be present with no M ; but M was supposed to be pre- 
sent with every O, wherefore N will be present with no O, 
for this has been proved before. Again, if M be present with 
every N, but with no O, neither will be present with any N, 
for if M be present with no O, neither will O be present with 
any M; but M was present with every N, hence also O will 
be present with no N ; for again the first figure is produced ; 
since however a negative proposition is converted, neither will 
N be present with any O ; hence there will be the same syllo- 
gism. We may also demonstrate the same things, by a de- 
duction to the impossible ; it is evident therefore, that when 
the terms are thus, a syllogism, though not a perfect one, is 
produced, for the necessary is not only perfected from first as- 
2. Prom uni- sumptions, but from other things also.^ K also 
versai affirm- M is predicated of every N and of every O, there 

* Aristotle gives a separate definition of the three terms in each figure. 
Cicero and others call the middle " argumentum." 

■ There is in this expression an ellipse of vpbg rbv tTtpov^ the phrase 
means strictly that one term is predicated uniyersally, i. e. of the whole 
of— the other ; ^ipo^, is not properly a premise in Aristotle. 

• Whichever denies, if the other only afiirms. 

^ i. e. a necessary conclusion. Syllogism is, in its strictest sense, a 
logical deduction or inference, and often appears used in this way by 
Aristotle, as in this same chapter. 
£x. 1. Every animal is a substance Every animal is a substance 

Every man is a substance Every stone is a substance 
I Every man is an animal. No stone is an animaL 
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f Example (2.) 



I oot be a syllogism, let the terms of bcicg ative* there u 
feent be "substance," "animal," "man," and of l^^^^f' 
j being present " substance," " animal," " stone," 
I middle term "substance."* Nor will there * Example (i.) 

fi be a syllogism, when M is neither predicated of any N, 
of any O, let the terms of being present be " line," " ani- 
U," "man;" but of not being present, "line," 
Uiimal," " stone."t 
Hence it is evident, that if there is a syllogism when the 
rms are universal, the latter must necessarily be, as we said 
♦ the beginning,* for if they are otherwise, no necessary (con- 
nsion) follows. But if the middle be universal in respect to 
ther extreme, when universal belongs to the major either 
Brmatively or negatively, but to the minor particularly, and 
I a manner opposite to the universal, (I mean by opposition, 
'the universal be negative, but the particular affirmative, or 
the universal is affirmative, but the particular negative,) it 
necessary that a particular negative syllogism 3. when the 
lould result. For if M is present with no N, but majo'« Aor e, 

I. , , ^^ __ * ,, ' and tne mmor 

nth a certain O, N must necessarily not be pre- i or o, the con- 

Ei with a certain O, for since a negative propo- *'^""*»" ^ ^• 
on is convertible, N will be present with no M, but M was 
h hypothesis present with a certain O, wherefore N will not 
fe present with a certain O, for a syllogism is produced in 
pe first figure. 

I Again, if M is present with every N, but not with a certain 
P, N must of necessity not be present with a certain O, for 
p it is present with every O, and M is predicated of every N, 

Sx. 2. No animal is a line No animal is a line 

No man is a line No stone is a line 

Every man is an animal. No stone is an animal. 

' One affinnative and the other negative. Taylor uses categoric and 
>rivatiye, for the usual expressions affirmative and negative, whereas in 
Iristotle KaTtiyopuebg always signifies affirmative, and is opposed to OTtpti- 
rucof. Vide Sir W. Hamilton, Ed. Rev. No. 115. 

Bx. 3. Not every substance is an Not every thing white is an ani* 
animal 
Every crow is an animal 
Every crow is a substance. 

Ex. 4. Some substance is an animal 
No stone is an animal 
Every stone is substance. 



mal 

Every crow is an animal 
No crow is white. 

Some substance is an aj'JuiaU 
No science is an animal 
No science ia substarce. 
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M must necessarily be present with every O, but it was sup- 
posed not to be present with a certain O, and if M is present 
with every N, and not with every O, there will be a syllogism, 
that N is not present with every O, and the demonstration 
will be the same. But if M is predicated of every O, but not 
of every N, there will not be a syllogism ; let the terms of 
presence be " animal," " substance," " crow," and of absence 
•■ E 1 (3 ^ " ^^^^^^y** " white," "crow ;"* neither will there 
be a syllogism when M is predicated of no O, but of 
a certain N, let the terms of presence be " animal," "substance," 
Exam le f4 ) " ^^^^9** ^^^ ^^ abscnice, " animal," " substance," 

^*™P ® • (c science." f 

When therefore universal is opposed to particular, we have 
declared when there will, and when there will not, be a syllogism ; 
^ , but when the propositions are of the same quality,* 

4!*Tf both pre- as both being negative or affirmative, there will not 
Jim/aiLwyf * by any means be a syllogism. For first, let them be 
no Byiiogism' negative, and let the universal belong to the major 
extreme, as let M be present with no N, and not be 
present with a certain O, it may happen therefore that N 
shall be present with every and with no O ; let the terms of 
. 1?, «»«i^ (K ^ universal absence be " black," " snow," " ani- 

4, Example (5.) i»*j.i it n » % 

mal ; { but we cannot take the terins of universal 
presence, if M is present with a certain O, and with a certain 
O not present. For if N is present with every O, but M with 
no N, M will be present with no O, but by hypothesis, it was 
present with some O, wherefore it is not possible thus to assume 
the terms. We may prove it nevertheless from the indefinite,' 

* Taylor forgets that the affirmation and negation of proposition con- 
stitute its quality, so construes buoioaxhiiovig, *' of the same figure,'* — a 
classical exactitude procured by an illogical ambiguity. Buhle, '* ettdem 
forma." 

Ex. 5. No snow is black 

Some animal is not black 
No animal is snow. 

* Galled dSiopiarog, or indefinite, because it does not explain whethei 
tb<» attribution is true, alone in a part, or universally. Taylor. 

Ex. 6. Every swan is white 

Some stone is white 

No stone is a swan. 

Ex. 7. Every swan is white Every swan is white 

Some bird is not white Every bird is a swaii 

Every bird is a swan. Every bird is white. 
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it ' for since M was truly asserted not to be with some certain O, 



even if it is present with no O ; yet being present with no O, 
n there was not a syllogism, it is evident, that neither now will 

>t I there be one. Again, let them* be affirmative, 
)f and let the universal be similarly assumed, e. g. Jolifi,^** ^^ 

e let M be present with every N, and with a certain 

e .' 0, N may happen therefore to be present, both with every 
f i and with no O, let the terms of being present with none, be 

* i "white," "swan," "snow;"! but we cannot as- ^j^^^^ ^,^. 

♦ same the terms of being present with every, for 

I the reason which we have before stated, but it may be shown 
J from the indefinite.^ But if the universal be ^ ^^^^ j^ ^ 

J joined to the minor extreme, and M is present with 

I no O, and is not present with some certain N, it is possible 

t for N to be present with every and with no O ; let the terms 

of presence be " white," " animal," " crow," but of absence, 
"white," " stone," " crow." § But if the proposi- ^ ^^^ i^ ^g , 
tions are affirmative, let the terms of absence be 
" white," " animal," " snow," of presence, " white," " animal," 
"8wan."|| Therefore it is evident, when the pro- Example o ) 
positions are of the same quality, and the one 
universal, but the other particular, that there is by no means 
a syllogism. Neither, however, will there be one, if a thing 
be present to some one of each term, or not present, or to the 
one, but not to the other, or to neither universally, or indefinitely, 
let the common terms of all be "white," "ani- ^ Example (lo) 
mal,"«man;" " white," " animal," " inanimate."1[ 

Wherefore it is evident, from what we have stated, that if 
the terms subsist towards each other, as has been said, there 
is necessarily a syllogism, and if there be a syllogism, the 
terms must thus subsist. It is also clear that all syllogisms 

Ex. 8. Some aoimal is not white Some stone is not white 

No crow is white No crow is white 

Every crow is an animal. No crow is a stone. 

Ex. 9. Some animal is white Some animal is white 

All snow is white Every swan is white 

No snow is an animal. Every swan is an animal. 

Ex. 10. Some animal 1 1^ , | white Some animal | |f not I ^^^^^® 

Some man | j^ . | white Something inanim. 1 1^ ^^^^ | whiU 
Every man is an animal. Nothing inanimate is an animal. 
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in this figure are imperfect, for all of them are produced from 
certain assumptions, which are either of necessity in the termd, 
or ore admitted as hypotheses, as when we demonstrate hj the 
. „ _ impossible. Lastly, it appears that an affirmative 

tiTe conclusion syllogism IS not producod in this figure, but all 
to this figure. ^^^ negative, both the universal and also the 
particular.^ 

Chap. VI.— Q/" SyUogisms in the third Figure, 

1. ixntia r, When with the same thing one is present with 
Mre?i^8 cha- ©v^ry, but the other with no individual, or both 
racteristio— the with every, or with none, such I call the third 
Jibjtrt o/bSth figure ; and the middle in it, I call that of which 
premises-no -^70 predicate both, but the predicates the ex- 
perfect syiio- . ^ ^1 X ^ 1. • Xl- 

Rism in this trcmes, the greater extreme being the one more 
figure. remote from the middle, and the less, that which 

is nearer to the middle. But the middle is placed beyond the 
extremes, and is last in position ; now neither will there be a 

perfect syllogism, even in this figure, but there 
gism!* * ^^^^ °^*y ^ one,* when the terms are joined to the 

middle, both universally, and not universally. 
Now when the terms are universally so, when, for instance, 
P and R are present with every S, there will be a syllogism, 
so that P will necessarily be present with some certain B^ for 
since an affirmative is convertible, S will be present to a cer* 
tain R. Wherefore since P is present to every S, but S to 
some certain R, P must necessarily be present with some R, 
for a syllogism arises in the first figure. We may also make 

the demonstration through the impossible, and by 
j^ ToC Mim- exposition.* For if both are present with every 

S, if some S is assumed, (e. g.) N, both P and R 

* For the special rules and necessary negative conclusion in this figure, 
vide Whately and Aldrich ; and for the principles of the several figures, 
compare Hill's Logic. The enumeration of distinct axioms for the second 
and third figures, occurs in Lambert Nues Organon, part i. ch. 4, sect. 
232. According to him, the use of the second figure is for the discovery 
and proof of differences in things; and of the third, for those of examples 
and exceptions. 

' The metiiod called iicOeaic signifies by exhibiting an individual case. 
' exponere sensui/' hence a syllogism with singular premises is called 
" fyllogismus expoaitorius." It is doubtful whether Aristotle regarded 
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ill be present with tliis, wherefore P will be present with a 
rtain R, and if R is present with every S, but P is present 
ith no S, there will be a syllogism, so that P will be neces- 
rily inferred as not present with a certain R ; for the same 
pde of demonstration will take place, the proposition R S 
sing converted ; this may also be demonstrated by the im- 
)ssible, as in the former syllogisms. But if R is present 
ith no S, but P with every S, there will not be a syllogism ; 
t the terms of presence be "animal," "horse," "man," byt 
absence "animal," "inanimate," "man."* , Exam led ) 
either when both are predicated of no S, will 
iere be a syllogism, let the terms of presence be " animal," 
horse," " inanimate," but of absence " man," ^ Example (2 ) 
horse," inanimate," the middle " inanimate." f 
therefore also in this figure it is evident, when there will, 
Qd when there will not, be a syllogism, the ^ 
inns being universal, for when both terms are premise are^ 
flirmative, there will be a syllogism, in which it S?'™**^® 

•n i_ 1-1111 . . '.I there will be a 

nil be concluded that extreme is with a cer- syUogism, but 
fcin extreme,^ but when both terms are negative JreJegSivS^ 
bere will not be. When however one is negative the major 
pd the other affirmative, and the major is nega- £^negatwe?and 
ive but the other affirmative, there will be a syl- ^^^^^J' **' 
pgism, that the extreme is not present with 

certain extreme, but if the contrary there wiU not be. 

If indeed one be universal in respect to the middle,^ and the 
»ther particular, both being affirmative, syllogism is necessarily 
>roduced, whichever term be universal. For if R is present 

he tKBtiTig as a syllogism at all. Vide Aquinas, Opusc. 47. Zabarella, 
»p. 7. 

Ex. 1. Every man is an animal Every man is an animal 

No man is a horse No man is inanimate 

Every horse is an animal. Nothing inanimate is a horse. 

Bx. 2. Nothing inanimate is an ani- Nothing inanimate is a mar 
mal 
Nothing inanimate is a horse Nothing inanimate is a hoctn 
Every horse is an animal. No horse is a man. 

* L e. the major with the minor. 

* i. e. Univeiisally predicated of the middle. 

Ex. 3. Every animal is animate 
Some animal is not a man 
Every man is aninuite. 
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with every S, but P with a certain S, P must necessarily K 
present with a certain R, for since the affirmative is convert- 
ii)le, S will be present with a certain P, so that since R is 
present to every S, and S with a certain P, R will also be 
preset with a certain P, wherefore also P will be present with 
a certsain R. Again, if R is present with a certain S, but P is 
present with every S, P must necessarily be present with a 
certain R, for the mode of demonstration is the same, and 
these things may be demonstrated like the former, both by 
the impossible, and by exposition. If however one be affirm- 
ative, and the other negative, and the affirmative be universal, 
when the minor is affirmative there will be a syllogism ; for 
if R is present with every S, and P not present with a certain 
S, P must also necessarily not be present with a certain R, 
since if P is present with every R, and R with every S, P 
will also be present with every S, but it is not present, and 
tins may also be shown without deduction, if some S be taken 
with which P is not present. But when the major is affirm- 
ative there will not be a syllogism, e. g. if P is present with 
every S, but R is not present with a certain S ; let the terms 
• Exam lefs^ ^^ being universally present with be "animate," 
**™P® • "man," "animal."* But it is not possible to 
take the terms of universal negative, if R is present with a 
certain S, and with a certain S is not present, since if P is 
present with every S, and R with a certain S, P will also be 
present with a certain R, but it was supposed to be present 
with no R, therefore we must assume the same as in the former 
syllogisms. As to declare something not present with a cer- 
tain thing is indefinite, so that also which is not present with 
any individual, it is true to say, is not present with a certain 
individual, but not being present with any, there was no syl- 
logism, (therefore it is evident there will be no syllogism).* 

^ L e. when it is assumed not to be present with a certain individual. 

Ex. 4. Something wild is an animal Something wild is an animal 
Nothing wild is a man Nothing wild is science 

Every man is an animal. No science is an animal. 

Ex. 5. Something wild is n:t an ani- Something wild is not an animal* 
mal 

Nothing wild is science Nothing wild s a man 

No science is an animal. Every man la an animaL 
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But if the negative term be universal, (yet the particular af^ 
firmative,) when the m^jor is negative, but the minor affiwn* 
ative, there will be a syllogism, for if P is present with no S» 
but R is present with a certain S, P will not be present with 
a certain B, and again there will be the first figure, the pro- 
position R S being converted. But when the minor is nega- 
tive, there will not be a syllogism ; let the terms of presence 
be "animal,'' "man," "wild," but of absence, "animal," 
"science," "wild," the middle of both, "wild."* , ^^^ j 
iNor will there.be a syllogism when both are ne- ^"°p« 
gative, the one universal, the other particular : let the terms 
of absence when the minor is universal as to the middle, be 
*' animal," " science," " wild," (of presence, " ani- 
mal," "man," "wild)."t When however the ♦ ^^""p**' ^*'> 
major is universal, but the minor particular, let the terms of 
absence be "crow," "snow," "white;" J but of j g^^ j^^g. 
presence we cannot take the terms, if R is present **™^ ^ 
with some S, and with some is not present, since if P is present 
with every R, but R with some S, P will also be present with 
some S, but it was supposed to be present with no S, indeed 
it may be proved from the indefinite. Neither if each ex- 
treme be present or not present with a certain middle, will there 
be a syllogism ; or if one be present and the other not ; or if one be 
with some individual and the other with not every or indefinitely, 
But let the common terms of all be, "animal," "man," "white," 
"animal," "inanimate," "white." § Wherefore .j^j^^ig/y 
it is clear in this figure also, when there will *™^ * *' 
and when there will not be a syllogism, and that when the 
terms are disposed as we have stated, a syllogism of necessity 
subsists, and that there should be a syllogism, it is necessary 
that the terms should be thus. It is also clear 3. No universal 
Ihat all syllogisms in this figure are imperfect, for conci«»*on de- 

Ex. 6. Nothing white is a crow 

Not every thing white is snow 
No snow is a craw. 



Ex. 7. Something white I j^n^t } a» Something white i J* not i "^ * 

animal mal 

Something white j |* ^^^ \ a Something white < |* . V inr 

man mate. 

Every man is an animal. Nothing inanimate is an aniir 
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rived from thu thej are all perfected by certain assumptions, and 
figure. ^Y^^^ j^jj universal conclusion either negative or af- 

firmative, cannot be drawn from this figure.* 

Chap. VIL — Of the ihree first Figures^ and of the Qmpletian 
of Incomplete Syllogisms, 

In all the figures it appears that when a syllogism is not pro- 
duced, both terms being affirmative, or negative, (and par- 
ticuliir,^) nothing, in short, results of a necessary character ; 
, jf ^^ but if the one be affirmative and the other nega- 

1. 11 one pre- , _ .,. . i^i t 

xnise be A. or I, tive, the negative bemg universally taken, thexe 
ther?4al^be^a ^^ always a syllogism of the minor extreme with the 
conclusion in major. For example, if A is present with every 

which the mi- " .,, t» i_ j. t> • ^ 'ix. ry xi. 

nor is predi- or With somc B, but B IS present with no G, the 
major.°'*^* propositions being converted, C must necessarily 

not be present with some A ; so also in the other 
figures, for a syllogism is always produced by conversion : 
again, it is clear that an indefinite taken for a particular affirm- 
ative, will produce the same syllogism in aU the figures. 

Moreover it is evident that all incomplete syllogisms 

are completed by means of the first figure, for all of them 

ai« concluded, either ostensively or per impossibile, but 

in both ways the first figure is produced: being osten- 

^ sively*3 completed, (the first figure is produced,) 

because all of them were concluded by conversion, 
but conversion produces the first figure : but if they are de- 

^ Vide Hill, p. 196 ; also l^f^hately, pp. 60 and 61. For the uses of 
the three figures also Aldrich, ill. 8. 

* The words " and particular " are omitted by Waitz. 

• Taylor translates this " demonstratively. " ** Simplici et rect& d^- 
monstratione." Buhle. Reduction is expressed by the verb av&yt<r9at^ 
never dfrayKrOai, Mansel. He is also right in drawing attention to the 
incorrectness of the phrase, " reductio ad impossibile ; '* it ought to be 
'* per deductionem ad impossibile, or elliptically, per impossibile." The 
general phrase is a palpable absurdity. Vide An. ii. 11, C. Upon the 
nature of the aTcayCtyii dq rb ddvparov, wherein, after all, the word does 
not mean reduction, see Mansel's Logic, Appendix, note G. The anti- 
thesis to itiKTiKbg, is l( viroOifnwc, Cf. ch. 23 of tUs 1st book of Ana- 
lytics : also Whately, book ii. ch. 3, sect. 5 and 6. Although the in- 
direct moods have been attributed to the invention of Theophrastus, by 

xander, (Schol. p. 153,) we find two of them rec^^gnised hera by 
otle, and the ;iher three in Anal. Prior, ii. 1. 
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iDonstrated per impossibile, (there will be still the first figure,) 
because the false being assumed, a syllogism arises in the first 
figure. For example, in the last figure, if A and B are present 
with every C, it can be shown that A is present with some B, for 
if A is present with no B, but B is present with every C, A will 
be present with no C ; but it was supposed that A was present 
with every C, and in like manner it will happen in other in- 
stances. 

It is also possible to reduce all syllogisms 2. aii bjUo- 
(o universal syllogisms in the first figure. For gwms may be 
those in the second, it is evident, are completed veni^^n^he 
through these, yet not all in like manner, but f^H^^J^^ 
the universal by conversion of the negative, and ihevaSous 
each of the particular, by deduction per impos- "®^^®^*- 
sibile. Now, particular syllogisms in the first figure are com- 
pleted through themselves, but may in the second figure be 
demonstrated by deduction to the impossible. For example, 
if A is present with every B, but B with a certain C, it can 
be shown that A will be present with a certain C, for if A is 
present with no C, but is present with every B, B will be 
present with no C, for we know this by the second figure. So 
also will the demonstration be in the case of a negative, for if 
A is present with no B, but B is present with a certain C, 
A will not be present with a certain C, since if A is present 
with every C, and with no B, B will be present with no C, 
and this was the middle figure. Wherefore, as all syllogisms 
in the middle figure are reduced to universal syllogisms in the 
first figure, but particular in the first are reduced to those in 
the middle figure, it is clear that particulai* will be reduced to 
universal syllogisms in the first figure. Those, however, in the 
third, when the terms are universal, are immediately completed 
through those syllogisms ;*^ but when particular , j ^ ^^j 
(terms) are assumed (they are completed) through venais of ihe 1 
particular syllogisms in the first figure ; but these | ? Tc*^!rticu- 
have been reduced to those,f so that also particu- lars. 
lar syllogisms in the third figure (are reducible °*^®" * 
to the same). Wherefore, it is evident that all can be re- 
duced to universal syllogisms in the first figure ; and we have 
therefore shown how syllogisms de inesse and de non inesae 

> By a deduction to an absurdity. | 

u 2 
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subsist, both those which are of th^ same figure, with refer- 
ence to themselves, and those which are of different figures, 
also with reference to each other. 

Chap. yUL'^Of Syllogisms derwedfrom two necessary 
propositions, 

V • ty of Since however to exist, to exist necessarily, and 
■7iiogisms,Tiz. to exist Contingently are different, (for manj 
SUIJ^iSdthMe tilings exist, but not from necessity, and others 
ToC &i*a7ica«bif neither necessarily, nor in short exist, yet may hap* 
iJ^^M!'ct pen to exist,) it is evident that there will be a 
whateiy, b. 2. different syllogism from each of these, and from the 

terms not being alike ; but one syllogism will con- 
sist of those which are necessary, another of absolute, and a third 
2 NeccMaiy ^^ Contingent. In necessary syllogisms it will 
syUogisms le- almost always be the same, as in the case of abso- 
!lS3?thoS°"' ^"*® subsistences,* for the terms being similarly 
jrhichareabso- placed in both absolute existence, and in existing, 

or not of necessity, there will and there will not 
be a syllogism, except that there will be a difference in neces* 
sary or non-necessary subsistence being added to the terms* 
For a negative is in like manner convertible, and we assign 
similarly to be in the whole of a thing, and to be (predicated) 
of every. In the rest then it will be shown by the same 
manner, through conversion, that the conclusion is necessary, 
as in the case of being present ; but in the middle figure, when 
the universal is afilirmative, and the particular negative, and 
again, in the third figure, when the universal is affirmative, 
but the particular negative, the demonstration will not be in 
the like manner ; but it is necessary that proposing something 
with which either extreme is not present, we make a syllogism 
of this, for in respect of these there will be a necessary (conclu- 
sion). I^ on the other hand, in respect to the proposed term, 
there is a necessary conclusion, there will be also one (a neces- 
sary conclusion) of some individual of that term, for what is 
proposed is part of it, and each syllogism is formed under its 
own appropriate figure. 

' L e. Pure categorical!. 
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Chap. IX. — Of Syllogisms, whereof one Proposittofi is necessary , and 
the other pure in the first Figure, 

It sometimes happens also that when one pro- ,^ conciMten 
position is necessary, a necessary syllogism arises,^ ©'» syUogUm 
not however from either proposition indifferently, Jie necw-*^ 
but from the one that contains the greater ex- fJJ^®^"*"^" 
treme.^ For example, if A is assumed to be premi8e,»ex- 
necessarily present or not present with B, but B JJJ5}^_^Si. 
to be alone present with C, for the premises being versais and 
thus assumed, A will necessarily be present or ^ ^^^*' 
not with C ; for since A is or is not necessarily present with 
every B, but C is something belonging to B, C 
will evidently of necessity be one of these.* If, tai noTbe a. 
again, A B (the major) is not necessary, but B 
C (the minor) is necessary, there will not be a necessary con- 
elusion, for if there be, it will happen that A is necessarily 
present with a certain B, both by the first and the third 
figure, but this is false, for B may happen to be a thing o£ 
that kind, that A may not be present with any thing of it. 
Besides, it is evident from the terms, that there will not be a 
necessary conclusion, as if A were "motion," B "animal," 
and C "man," for "man" is necessarily "an animal," but 
neither are "animal" nor "man" necessarily "moved;" so 
also if A B is negative, for there is the same de- 
nonstration. In particular syllogisms, however, necewLy'^ 
f the universal is necessary, the conclusion will 
Jso be necessary, but if the particular be, there will not be a 
lecessary conclusion, neither if the universal premise be nega- 
tive nor affirmative. Let then, in the first place, the universal 
be necessary, and let A be necessarily present with every B, 

' Theophrastus and Eudemus allowed a necessary conclusion to follow 
^rom two necessary premises only. Vide Alex. Aphr. 
' Majori necessaria, necessario aliquid inesse concluditur. Buhle. 

Ex. 1. Every animal is moved No animal is moved 

It is necessary that something It is necessary that something whit« 

~ white should be an animal should not be an animal 

Therefore something white is Therefore something white is no> 

moved. moved. 

, This is not necessary, for it [This is not necessary, becauae ii 

might possibly not be morcd.] may be moved.] 
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but B only be present with a certain C ; it is necessary therefore 
that A should of necessity be present with a certain 

to b!* ** ^''^*** C, for C is under* B, and A was of necessity pre- 
sent with every B. The same will occur if the 

syllogism be negative, for the demonstration will be the same, 

but if the particular be necessary, the conclusion will not be 

♦ i.e. though a neccssary, for nothing impossible results,f as nei- 
non-necessary ^hcr in Universal syllogisms. A similar conse- 
admitted. quence will result also in negatives ; (let the 
t Example (1.) ^^^^ ^^^ "motion," **anunal," " white." $ 

Chap. X. — Of the same in the second Figure, 

i.intheseoond ^^ *^® second figure, if the negative premise be 
figure, when a neccssary, the conclusion will also be necessary, 
jolnedwfth a but if the affirmative (be necessary, the conclu- 
SiSlondlSSSi ^^^) ^^^ ^^^ ^ necessary. For first, let the 
follows the ne- negative be necessary, and let it not be possible 
fa^Vre'SS"- ^r A to be in any B, but let it be present with 
Example and C alone ; as then a negative proposition may bo 
^^^ ' converted, B cannot be present with any A, but 

A is with every C, hence B cannot be present with any C, 
f L e. belongs for C Is Under § A. In like manner also, if the 
l**The conciu- ^®g*^*^v® ^ added to C,| for if A cannot be with 
sion will be any C, neither can C be present with any A, but 
necessary. ^ jg ^^j^ every B, 80 neither can C be present 
with any B, as the first figure will again be produced ; 
wherefore, neither can B be present with C, since it is simi- 
8. If the affirm- larly converted. If, however, the affirmative pre- 
alive be neoes- mige be neccssary, the conclusion will not be 

sary, the con- « i '' a •! « 

elusion wiu ncccssary ; for let A necessarily be present with 
not be. every B, and alone not be present with any C, 

then the negative being converted, we have the first figure ; 
but it was shown in the first, that when the major negative 
(proposition) is not necessary, neither will the conclusion be 
necessary, so that neither in these will there be a necessary 
IT i e in 8 no- conclusion.lf Once more, if the conclusion is 
gisiiuof the nccessary, it results that C is not necessarily pre- 
with"a neoS! '^^^ ^^^ * Certain A, for if B is necessarily pre- 
•ary affirma- sent with no C, neither will C be necessarily pre- 

* ^** sent with any B, but B is present necessarily with. 
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a certain A, if A is necessarily present with erery B. Hence, 
it is necessary that C should not be present with a certain A ; 
there is, however, nothing to prevent such an A being as- 
sumed, with which universally C may be present. More- 
over, it can be shown by exposition of the terms, that the 
conclusion is not simply necessary, but ne'sessary from the 
assumption of these, e. g. let A be " animal," B " man." C 
" white," and let the propositions be similarly assumed : for it is 
possible for an animal to be with nothing " white," th^n nei^ 
ther will " man " be present with any thing white, yet not 
from necessity, for it may happen for "man" to be "white," 
yet not so long as " animal " is present with nothing " white," 
so that from these assumptions there will be a. necessary con- 
clusion, but not simply necessary. 

The same will happen in particular syllogisms, for J;^"® j^® 
when the negative proposition is universsd and ne- ticuian. 
cessary, the conclusion also will be necessary,but when the affirm- 
ative is universal and necessary, and the negative • Taylor in- 
particular,* the conclusion will not be necessary. JfJ^*,*"^«"®* 
First, then, let there be an universal and necessary which words 
negative, and let A not possibly be present with SStkS*i^d^^ 
any B, but with a certain C. Since, therefore, a Waitz. 
negative proposition is convertible, B can neither be possibly 
present with any A, but A is with a certain C, so that of 
necessity B is not present with a certain C. Again, let there 
be an universal and necessary affirmative, and let the affirm- 
ative be attached to B, if then A is necessarily present with 
every B, but is not with a certain C, B is not with a certain 
C it is clear, yet not from necessity, since there will be the 
same terms for the demonstration, as were taken in the case 
of universal syllogisms. Neither, moreover, will the conclu- 
sion be necessary, if a particular nejoessary negative be taken 
as the demonstration is through the same terms. 

Chap. XI. — Of the same in the third Figure, 

In the last figure, when the terms are universally i. inthisfigmt 
joined to the middle,* and both premises are mSjJ^^'neSw. 
affirmative, if either of them be necessary, the »«ry» and both 

* That is, are predicated of U. 
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^luion^tiirbe conclusion Will also be necessary ; and if one be 
necessary. negative, but the other affirmative, when the 
negative is necessary, the conclusion will be also necessary, 
but when the affirmative (is so, the conclusion) will not be 
1st case necessary. For first, let both propositions be^ 
affirmative, and let A and B be present with 
every C, and let A C be a necessary (proposition). Since 
then B is present with every C, C will also be present with 
a certain B, because an universal is converted into a parti- 
cular : so that if A is necessarily present with every C, and 
C with a certain B, A must also he necessarily present with 

• i. e. belongs * Certain B, for B is under C,* hence the first figure 
to it. again arises. In like manner, it can be also de- 
2nd case. moustrated if B C is a necessary (proposition), for 
C is converted with a certain A, so that if B is necessarily 
present with every C, (but C with a certain A,) B will also 
of necessity be present with a certain A. Again let A C be 
a negative (proposition), but B C affirmative, and let tbe 
negative be necessary; as therefore an affirmative pro- 
position is convertible, C will be present with some certain 
B, but A of necessity with no C, neither will A necessarily 

be present with some B, for B is under C. But 
cept^on! *" ** ^^ *^® affirmative is necessary, there will not be a 

necessary conclusion ; for let B C be affirmative 
and necessary, but A C negative and not necessary ; since 
then the affirmative is converted C will also be with a cer- 
tain B of necessity ; wherefore if A is vnth no C, but C with 
a certain B, A will also not be present with a certain B, but 

♦ Vide ch 9 ^^* ^"^^ necessity, for it has been shown by the 

first figure, f that when the negative proposition 
is not, necessary, neither will the conclusion be necessary. 
Moreover this will also be evident from the terms, for let A 

' Taylor, by mistake, reads " necessary.** 
Ex. 1. No horse is good 

It is necessary that eveiy horse should be an animal 
Therefore some animal is not good, 
[wakes 
[ sleeps 
It is necessary that every horse should be an animal 
I wake 
[ sleep. 



Ex.2. No horse I ^ 



Some animal does not \ ^ 
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be "good," B "animal," and C "horse," it happens therefore 
that " good " is with no " horse," but " animal " is necessarily 
present with every " horse," but it is not however necessary 
that a certain "animal" should not be "good," for every 
" animal" may possibly be " good."* Or if this , j 

is not possible, (viz. that every animal is good,) we ^ * 

must assume another term, as " to wake," or " to sleep," for 
every " animal " is capable of these.f K then the " gj^^-jg /, ) 
terms are universal in respect to the middle, it has 
been shown when there will be a necessary conclusion. 

But if one term is universally but the other j. if one pro- 
particularly (predicated of the middle), and both poaitionbe a 

'^' jx» J.' 1- ^1. • 1 • or I, when A is 

propositions are affirmative, when the universal is neceuary the 
necessary the conclusion will also be necessary, JScwary? but 
for the demonstration is the same as before, since not when'i i« 
the particular affirmative is convertible. If there- '*«®®***^' 
fore B is necessarily present with every C, but A is under C, 
B must also necessarily be present with a certain A,^ and if 
B is with a certain A, A must also be present necessarily with 
a certain B, for it is convertible ; the same will also occur if 
- A C be a necessary universal proposition, for B is under C. 
But if the particular be necessary, there will not be a neces- 
sary conclusion, for let B C be particular and necessary, and 
A present with every C, yet not of necessity, B C then being 
converted we have the first figure, and the universal propo- 
sition is not necessary, but the particular is necessary, but 
when the propositions are thus there was not a necessary con- 
clusion, f so that neither will there be one in the 
case of these. § Moreover this is evident from the ? ^^*Ji'e^'s.) 
terms, for let A be " wakefulness," B " biped," but 
C, " animal ;" B then must necessarily he present with a cer- 

* This succeeding clause is omitted by Taylor, though read by Buhla 
and Waitz. 

Ex. 3. Every C is A. 

Ti • xi_ i ( C should be B 

It IS necessaiy that some j g should be C 

. - . Some B is A. 

Bz. 4. Every animal wakes 

It is necessary that some animal should be bipad 
• -• Some biped wakes. 
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tain C, but A may happen to be present with every C, and 
yet A is not necessarily so with B, for a certain " biped " need 
• E ^^* " ®^^®P " ^^ " wake." * So also we may de- 

t Erampie(5.) ^^onstrate it by the same terms if A be particular 
and necessary.t But if one term be affirmative 
and the other negative, when the universal proposition is ne- 
gative and necessary, the conclusion will also be necessary, 
for if A happens to no C, but B is present with a certain C, 
A must necessarily not be present with a certain B. But 
3 ^gjj ^^^ when the affirmative is assumed as necessary, 
affirmative is whether it be universal or particular, or particular 
A oTiJot wh^^ negative, there will not be a necessary conclusion, 
the'"ISf^'t ^^^ ^® ™*^ allege the other same (reasons 
be^a necessa^ agalnst it), as m the former cases. ^ But let the 
conclusion. terms when the universal affirmative is necessary 
^ ^ , ,-v be "wakefulness," "animal," "man," the middle 

J Example (o.; mj. t» * i i . ^ /v% 

"man. J But when the particular affirmative is 
necessary, let the terms be "wakefulness," "animal," " white," 
for "animal" must necessarily be with something "white," but 
"wakefulness" happens to be with nothing "white," and it 

is not necessary that wakefulness should not be 
} Example (7.) ^^|j ^ certain animal. § But when the negative 

P*'^^*^'^^ ^® necessary, let the terms be "biped," 
I Example (8.) Uj^^^^on," "animal," and the middle term, 

"animal." II 

Ex. 5. It is necessary that some ani- Every animal wakes 

mal should be a biped It is necessary that some biped 

Every animal wakes should be an animal 

. * . Something that wakes is a . * . Some biped wakes, 
biped. 
' Because by reduction to the first figure the minor will be necessary, 
but the major pure; hence no necessary conclusion can be inferred. 
(Vide supra.) 

Ex. 6. Some man does not wake 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal 
. * . Some animal does not wake. 

Ex. 7. Nothing white wakes 

It is necessary that something white should be an animal 
. * . Some animal does not wake. 
Bx. 8. It is necessary that some animal should not be a biped 
Every animal is moved 
• • Something which is moved is not a biped. 
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Chap. XIL — A comparison of pure with neceuary SyUogimu? 

It appeal's then, that there is not a syllogism de inesse un- 
less both propositions signify the being pi*esent with,* but 
that a necessary conclusion follows, even if one 
alone is necessary. But in both,* the syllogisms ^i^JJJjf 
being affirmative, or negative, one of the propo- 
sitions must necessarily be similar to the conclu- i. Dutinction 
sion ; I mem by similar, that if (the conclusion) Jrii**^5 St 
be (simply) that a thing is present with, (one of cewaryconciu- 
the propositions also signifies simply) the being pre- the"ia5tervrS 
sent with, but if necessarily, (that is, in the con- !«»<»«»<» «pon 

1. /..I ..^,,v the premises; 

elusion, one of the propositions is also) necessary, then-connexion 
WTierefore this also is evident, that there will •J«>^i«>**- 
neither be a conclusion necessary nor simple de inesse, unless 
one proposition be assumed as necessary, or purely categorical, 
and concerning the necessary, how it arises, and what differ- 
ence it has in regard to the de inesse, we have almost said 
enough. 

Chap. XHL — Of the Contingent j and Us concomitant Propositions, 

Let us next speak of the contingent, when, and , Definition of 
how, and through what (propositions) there will the contingent 
be a syllogism ; and to be contingent, and the ^J^^ g*iven *and 
contingent, I define to be that which, not being confirmed. 

V X 1- • J X • X xi_* (VideMetaph. 

necessary, but being assumed to exist, nothing iib. v. 2.) also 
impossible will on this account arise, for we say in*«n»«t- is- 
that the necessary is contingent equivocally. But, that such 

' Vide the previous notes on the subject of modals. The reader vrho 
wishes to ascertain how far logic is conversant with the expressed matter oi 
modal proposition, will find arguments "ad rem/' and **ad nauseam " 
both, in relation to the various views of the question, in Ed. Review, No. 
118; Kant, Logik, sec. 30; St. Hilaire's preface. In both modals and 
pure categoricals, the formal consequence alone is really the legitimate 
object of consideration to the logician, with the material he has strictly 
nothing to do. Whately has shown that a modal may be stated as a pure 
proposition, by attaching the mode to one of the terms ; this being done, 
the rule of consequence applies to both e<|ually. 

' i. e. in categoricals both premises must be affirmative for the coii* 
dasion to be so. 
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is the coniiDgenty is evident from opposite negatives and 
affirmatives, for the assertions — "it does not happen to be,"' 
and, " it is impossible to be," and, " it is necessary not to be," 
are either the same, or follow each other ; wherefore also the 
contraries to these, " it happens to be," " it is not impossible 
to be," and, " it is not necessary not to be," will either be the 
same, or follow each other ; for of every thing, there is either 
affirmation or negation, hence the contingent will be not 
necessary, and the not-necessary will be contingent. It hap- 
pens, indeed, that all contingent propositions are 
wpora^eir caT Convertible with each other. I do not mean the 
vcraton! *^° affirmative into the negative, but as many as have 
an affirmative figure, as to opposition ; e. g. " it 
happens to exist," (is convertible into) "it happens not to 
exist," and, " it happens to every," into " it happens to none," 
or, "not to every," and, "it happens to some," into " it hap- 
pens not to some." In the same manner also with 
•ion effiSedf *^® rest,* for sincc the contingent is non-neces- 
sary, and the non-necessary may happen not to 
exist, it is clear that if A happens to be with any B, it may 
also happen not to be present, and if it happens to be present 
with every B, it may idso happen not to be present with every 
B. There is the same reasoning also in particular affirmatives, 
for the demonstration is the same, but such propositions are 
affirmative and not negative, for the verb " to be contingent," 
t Vide c 3 ^^ arranged similarly to the verb " to be," as we 

have said before.f 
, __ ^, These things then being defined, let us next 

S. Theeontin- t_ a.i_ x J^ i. j* ^^ • T- x j • x 

put predicated remark, that to be contingent is predicated m two 
^e*raeg?nCTia, ^^7^} <>^® t^** which happens for the most pait 
the other inde- and yet falls short of the necessary — (for instance, 
thSdTrf^wnJS- for a man to become hoary, or to grow, or to 
M^e°to each. ^^^» ^^ ^^ short whatever may naturally be, for 
this has not a continued necessity, for the man 
may not always exist, but while he does exist it is either of 
necessity or for the most part) * — ^the other way (the contin- 
gent is) indefinite, and is that which may be possibly thus and 
not thus ; as for an animal to walk, or while it is walking for an 
earthquake to happen, or in short whatever occurs casuaily, for 

^ L e. that he is subject to these things* 
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nothing is more naturally produced thus, or in a contrary way. 
Each kind of contingent however is convertible accor^ig to 
opposite propositions, yet not in the same manner, but what 
may naturally subsist is convertible into that which does not 
subsist of necessity ; thus it is possible for a man not to be- 
come hoary; but the indefinite is converted into what cannot 
more subsist in this than in that way. Science however and 
demonstrative syllogism do not belong to indefinites, because 
the middle is irregular, but to those things which may na- 
turally exist ; and arguments and speculations are generally 
conversant with such contingencies, but of the indefinite con- 
tingent we may make a syllogism, though it is not generally 
investigated. These things however will be more 
defined in what follows,* at present let us show Jite rontto^ent 
when and how and what will be a syllogism from f^^^^^ ^ 
Contingent propositions. *^ ** ™' 

Since then that this happens to be present with that may 
be assumed in a twofold respect,— (for it either signifies 
that with which this is present, or that with which it may be 
present, thus the assertion, A is contingent to that of which 
B is predicated, signifies one of these things, either t];^at of 
which B is predicated, or that of which it may be predicated ; 
but the assertion that A is contingent to that of which there 
is B, and that A may be present with every B, do not differ 
from each other, whence it is evident that A may happen to 
be present with every B in two ways,) — ^let us first show if B 
is contingent to that of which there is C, and if A is contin- 
gent to that of which there is B, what and what kind of syllo- 
gism there will be, for thus both propositions are contingently 
assumed. When however A is contingent to that ... ,_ 

... t . I T» . ..,-,* o. An inquiry 

With which B IS present, one proposition is de m- into the con- 

esse, but the other of that which is contingent, so JoSingenfsyl- 

that we must begin from those of similar character, logisms pre- 

as we began elsewhere.^ ^"* * 

> In the Post Analytics, i. c. 8. In Rhetoric, b. ii. c. 24, he admits ac- 
cident to be an clement of apparent argument, but in Metap. lib. v. c* d^ 
denies that there is any science of it, and regards it as a afifutov, 

' Thatis^ from syllogisms, each of whose propositions is contingett 
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Chat. XIV. — Of SyUogimis with two contingeii Propositions in 
the first Figure, 

1. With the When A is contingent to every B, and B to 
contingent pre- every C, there will be a perfect syllogism, so that 
"rS ttfcre"*' -^ ^ contingent to every C, which is evident from 
will bea perfect the definition, for thus we stated the universal 
•yUogiam. contingent (to imply). So also if A is contingent 
to no B, but B to every C, (it may be concluded) that A is 
j^j contingent to no C, for to affirm that A is contin- 
gent in respect of nothing to which B is contin- 
gent, this were to leave none of the contingents which are 
under B. But when A is contingent to every B, but B con- 
8rd case tingent to no C, no syllogism arises from the as- 
sumed propositions, but B C^ being converted ac- 
cording to the contingent, the same syllogism arises as existed 
before, as since it happens that B is present with no C, it may 
• Vide ch. 13 *^^ happen to be present with every C, which was 

shown before,* wherefore if B may happen to 
every C, and A to every B, the same syllogism will again 
arise. The like will occur also if negation be added with the 
4th case Contingent (mode) to both propositions, I mean, as 

if A is contingent to no B, and B to no C, no syl- 
logism arises through the assumed propositions, but when they 

2. When the ar© Converted there will be the same as before. It 
K!?!f*i.!^® is evident then that when neeation is added to 

ooth negative ,, . , ^ i i^r ^i -x* 

or the minor the miuor extreme, or to both the propositions, 
STfithlr'no *" *^®^® i^ either no syllogism, or an incomplete one, 
syUogism or an for the necessity (of consequence) is completed by 

incomplete one • -rX i t*\\ -x* 

—case of the Conversion. If however one of the propositions 
veraS^ththe ^ universal, and the other be assumed as parti- 
minor particu- cular, the universal belonging to the major ex- 
lar, (liferent. ^^^^ ^YievQ will be a perfect syllogism, for if A 
is contingent to every B, but B to a certain C, A is also con- 
tingent to a certain C, and this is clear from the definition of 
universal contingent. Again, if A is contingent to no B, but 
B happens to be present with some C, it is necessary that A 
should happen not to be present with some C, since the de« 

' That is, the minor negative being made 'jffirmatiTe. 
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monstration is the same ; but if the particular proposition be 
assumed as negative, and the universal affirmative, and retain 
the same position as if A happens to be present to eveiy B, 
but B happens not to be present with some C, no evident 
syllogism arises from the assumed propositions, but the parti- 
cular being converted and B being assumed to be contingentlj 
present with some C, there will be the same conclusion as be- 
fore in the first syllogisms.^ Still if the major proposition be 
taken as particular, but the minor as universal, and ^ ^.^ ^^^^ 
if both be assumed affirmative or negative, or of * 
different figure, or both indefinite or particular, there will 
never be a syllogism ; for there is nothing to prevent B from 
being more widely extended than A, anu from not being 
equally predicated. Now let that by which B exceeds A, be 
assumed to be C, to this it will happen ^ that A is present 
neither to every, nor to none, nor to a certain one, nor not 
to a certain one, since contingent propositions are convertible, 
and B may happen to be present to more things than A. 
Besides, this is evident from the terms, for when the propo- 
sitions are thus, the first is contingent to the last, and to none, 
and necessarily present with every individual, and let the 
common terms of all be these; of being present necessarily* 
" animal," "white," " man," but of not being con- , , 

tingent, "animal," "white," "garment."* There- ^ 

fore it is clear that when the terms are thus there is no syllo- 

> In the nniyersal imperfect syllogisms mentioned towards the begin- 
ning of this chapter. 

* Because C is necessarily not present, and the necessary is distin* 
juished from the contingent. 

' That is, of the major being with the minor. 

Ex 1. It happens that something white { |! qo* I ^^ animal 

/ every \ 

It happens that J ^^^^ } man is white 

'not every/ 
It is necessary that every man should be an animaL 

It happens that something white | |f . | an animal 

/ every \ 

ft happens that < ^^ > garment is white 

\ not every / 
ft ii necessary that no garment should be aa uiinML 
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gism, for every syllogism is either de inesse, or of that whicl 
exists necessarily or contiDgemly, but that this is neither 
ue inesse, nor of that which necessarily exists, is clear, since 
the affirmative is subverted by the negative, and the negative 
by the affirmative, wherefore it remains that it is of the con- 
tingent, but this is impossible, for it has been shown that when 
the terms are thus, the first is necessarily inherent in all the 
last, and contingently is present with none, so that there 
cannot be a syllogism of the contingent, for the necessary is 
not contingent. Thus it is evident that when imiversal terms 
3. When the are assumed in contingent propositions, there 
SSvirSi*Aor ^^iscs always a syllogism in the first figure, both 
E, there is ai- when they are affirmative and negative, except 
Jam in the first ^^^^ being affirmative it is complete, but if nega- 
jgure-the tivc incomplete, we must nevertheless assume tlie 

forraerCA)com- j.» x x • •^» i. x 

piete— the lat- Contingent not m necessary propositions, but ac- 
jilete^^ O^Se wording to the before-named definition, and some- 
last chapter.) times a thing of this kind escapes notice. 

Chap. XV. — 0/ Syllogisms with one simple and another contingent 
Proposition in the first Figure. 

1 No 8 iio ism ^ ^^® proposition be assumed to exist, but the 
With mixed Other to be contingent, when that which contains 
andmS^ai— tf *^® major extreme signifies the contingent, all the 
the.mi^or is syllogisms will be perfect and of the contingent, ac- 
syi^ioSsmwiii* cording to the abovc definition. But when the mi- 
otherw^e** "^* ^^^ (^® Contingent) they will all be imperfect, and 

the negativesyllogisms will not be of the contingent, 
according to the definition, but of that which is necessarily 
present with no one or not with every ; for if it is necessarily 
present with no one, or not with every, we say that " it hap- 
pens " to be present with no one and not with every. Now 
let A be contingent to every B, and let B be assumed to be 
present with every C, since then C is (included) under B, and 

A i? contingent to every B, A is also clearly con- 
perfect syiio- tingent to every C, and there is a perfect syllo- 
mSirTs^pure.* g^^m. So also if the proposition A B is negative, 

but B C affirmative, and A B is assumed as con- 
tingent, but B C to be present with (simply), there will be % 
l)eHect syllogism, so that A will Iwppen to be present with no C. 
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It appears then that when a pure minor is assumed the syl- 
logisms are perfect, but that when it is of a contrary charac- 
ter it may be shown per impossibile that there would be also 
syllogisms, though at the same time it would be evident that 
lliey are imperfect^ since the demonstration will not arise from 
the assumed propositions. First, however, we must show that 
if A exists, B must necessarily exist, and that if A is possible, 
B will necessarily be possible ; let then under these circum- 
stances Abe possible but B impossible, if therefore the possible, 
since it is possible to be, may be produced, yet the impossible, 
because it is impossible, cannot be produced. But if at the 
same time A is possible and B impossible, it may happen that 
A may be produced without B ; if it is produced also, that it 
may exist, for that which has been generated, j. Digression 
when it has been so generated, exists. We must to prove the na- 
however assume the possible and impossible,^ not consequence in 
only in generation, but also in true assertion, and '"JJiJJe^^JnJ* 
in the inesse, and in as many other ways as the £possibie,and 
possible is predicated, for the case wiU be the °«c«»«"y. 
same in all of them. Moreover (when it is said) if A exists 
B is, we must not understand as if A being a certain thing B 
will be, for no necessary consequence follows from one thing 
existing ; but from there being two at least, as in the case of 
propositions subsisting in the manner we have stated in syllo- 
gism. For if C is predicated of D, but D of F, C will also 
necessarily be predicated of F ; and if each be possible, the 
conclusion will be possible, just as if one should take A as the 
premises, but B the conclusion ; it will not only happen that 
A being necessary, B is also necessary, but that when the 
former is possible, the latter also will be possible. 

This being proved, it is manifest that when s. Fromafaiso 
there is a false and not impossible hypothesis, the hypothesis, not 

i» ^T- 1- A. ' Ml 1 t i» 1 impossible, a 

consequence of the hypothesis will also be false similar conciu- 
and not impossible, e. g. if A is false yet not im- **®° '***^'"*- 
possible, but when A is, B also is, — here B will also be false 
yet not impossible. For since it has been shown that A ex- 

\ The possible is either that which may be when it is not, or that 
which is simply, or that which necessarily is ; and to all these the above 
rale applies, and the formal consequence follows as directly from the pre- 
mises, as to its character, as in the case of categoricals. Cf. Metap. 13« 
The nature of the possible is fully discussed, Rhetoric, b. ii. ch. 10. 

I 
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isting, 6 also exists, when A is possible, B will be also pos- 
sible, but A is supposed to be possible, wherefore B will b« 
also possible, for if it were impossible the same thing would 
be possible and impossible at the same time. These things 
then being established, let A be present with every B, and 
B contingent to every C, therefore A must necessarily hap- 
pen to be present with every C ; for let it not happen, 
but let B be supposed to be present with every C, this is 
indeed false yet not impossible ; if then A is not con- 
tingent to C, but B is present with every C, A is not con- 
tingent to every B, for a syllogism arises in the third figure. 
But it was supposed (that A was) contingently present with 
every (B), therefore A must necessarily be contingent to every 
♦ Exam le (1 ) ^' ^^^ *^® ^*^ being assumed, and not the im- 
possible,* the consequence is impossible.* We 
may also make a deduction to the impossible in the first figure 
by assuming B to be present with every C, for if B is with 
every C, but A contingent to every B, A will also be contin- 
t Example (2 ) S^^* ^ every C, but it was supposed not to be 
present with every C.f Still we must assume 
the being present with every, not distinguishing it by time, as 
4 Universal "^ow," or " at this time," but simply ; for by pro- 
predication has posltious of this kind, WO also producc syllogisms,' 

M. e. that A is not contiiigent to erery C. 
Ex. 1. Eyery B is A It is necessary that some C 

should not be A 
It happens that every C is B Every G is B 

. * . It happens that every C is A. . * . Not every B is A. 
Ex. 2. Every B is A It happens that every B is A 

It happens that every G is B Every G is B 

. * . It happens that every G is A. . * . It happens that every G is A. 
' Vide note to chap. 13, also Post Anal. Book i. He takes only pro- 
positions which are universally and immutably true for the elements of 
the sciences. 
Ex. 3. Whatever is moved is a man Whatever is moved is an animal 

It happens that every horse It happens that every man is 

is moved moved 

It is necessary that no horse It is necessary that every man 
should be a man. should be an animal. 

Ex. 4. No B is A It is necessary that some C 

should be A 
It happens that every G is B Every G is B 

. * • It happens that no G is A. . * . Some B is A. 
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since when a proposition is taken as to the pre- no reference to 
sent it will not be syllogism; since perhaps there JlSi^and'iiuri 
is nothing to hinder " man " from being present Logic.) 
some time or other with every thing moved, viz. if nothing else 
is moved, but what is moved is contingent to every " horse," 
yet "man" is contingent to no "horse." Moreover, let the 
first term be " animal," the middle, " that which is moved," 
and the last, " man ;" the propositions will then be alike, but 
the conclusion necessary, and not contingent, for " man " is 
necessarily **an animal," so that it is evident that the 
universal must be taken simply and not deprived , Example (3 ) 
by time.* 

■ Again, let the proposition A B be universal negative, and 
let A be assumed to be present with no B, but 2. e pure, a 
let B contingently be present with every C ; now contingent, 
from these positions A must necessarily happen to be present 
with no C, for let it not so happen, but let B be supposed to 
be present with C, as before ; then A must necessarily be 
present with some B, for there is a syllogism in the third 
figure, but this is impossible^ wherefore A can be contingent 
to no C, for the false and not the impossible being 
aasumed, the impossible results.-f Now this syllo- (v?de"Sipra!)'^ 
gism is not of the contingent according to the 
definition, but of what is necessarily present with none, for 
this is a contradiction of the given hypothesis, because A was 
supposed necessarily present with some C, but the syllogism 
per impossibile is of an opposite ^ contradiction. Besides, from 
the terms it appears clearly that there is no contingent con- 
clusion, for let " crow" stand for A, " that which is intelligent " 
for B, and "man" for C ; A is therefore present with no B, 
for nothing intelligent is a "crow;" but B is contingent to 
every C, since it happens to every "man" to be "intelligent," 
but A is necessarily present with no C, where- j „ j . . 
fore the conclusion is not contingent.^ But 
neither is the conclusion always necessary, for let A be "what 
is moved," B "science," and C "man," A will then be present 
with no B, but B is contingent to every C, and the conclusioa 

* Vide Whately's Logic, b. ii. c 3, sect. 7. 
^z. 5. Nothing intelligent is a crow 

It happens that every man is intelligent 
It is necessary that no man should be a crow« 
I 2 
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will not be necessary, for it is not necessary that no "man^ 
should be ''moved," but also it is not necessary that a certain 
man should be moved ; therefore it is clear that the conclu- 
sion is of that which is necessarily present with no one, hence 
the terms must be assumed in a better manner.' But if the 
3. Minor nega- negative be joined to the minor extreme, signify- 
tive contingent, jjjg ^q y^Q contingent, from the assumed propositions 
there will be no syllogism, but there will be as in the former 

* That is, instead of science, or an abstract term, we must assume one 
\rhich may concur with man, e. g. " scientific/' since a man may be 
" scientific," though he cannot be " science." 

Ex. 6. It happens that l^^^ \ ani- It happens that i^^^ | animal 

mal is white is white 

No snow is an animal No pitch is an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessaiy that no pitch should 

should be white. be white. 

Ex. 7. It happens that {^q^} ani- It happens that {^^^ } animal 

mal is white is white 

Some snow is not an animal Some pitch is not an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white. be white. 

Hx. 8. It happen, that j ^"^^e^^tj^ } white is «. anud.1 
/Every \ 

Some [""«'» white 
\ Not every / 
It is necessaiy that every man should be an animal. 

It happen, that j J^-J^l^^^j^?^ J white is an «ua«l 



/ Every \ 

j Some 1 ^ 
\Not every J 



> garment is white 

[Not every) 
It is necessaiy that no garment should be an animaL 

Something > j^ ^ . ^ 

Not every thmg \ ^^ " * 
/ every \ 

It happens that < "° > man is white 

. V not every / 
It ii necessary that every man should be an animaL 



J 
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instances, when the contingent proposition is converted. For 
let A be present with every B, but B contingent to no C, 
now when the terms are thus, there will be nothing necessary 
inferred, but if B C be converted, and B be assumed to be 
contingent to every C, a syllogism arises as before, since the 
terms have a similar position. In the same man- 4. Both pr«- 
ner, when both the propositions are negative, if A m*«M»eg«*ive. 
B signifies not being present, but B C to be contingent to no 
individual, through these assumptions no necessity arises, but 
the contingent proposition being converted, there will be a 
syllogism. Let A be assumed present to no B, and B contin* 
gent to no C, nothing necessary is inferred from these ; but 
if it is assumed that B is contingent to every C, which is 
true, and the proposition A B subsists similarly, there will 
be again the same syllogism. If however B is assumed as 
not present with G, and not that it happens not to be pre- 
sent, there will by no means be a syllogism, neither if the 
proposition A B be negative nor affirmative ; but let the com- 
mon terms of necessary presence be "white," "animal," 
"snow," and of non-contingency "white," "ani- • ^^^ „ j 
mal," "pitch."* It is evident, therefore, that when "™p« 
terms are universal, and one of the propositions is s- General law 
assumed, as simply de inesse, but the other con- gisSl^when**" 
tingent, when the minor premise is assumed con- minor premiae 

.. ^ / „ . , *^ . ^ XV. ^ is contingent, 

tmgent, a syllogism always arises, except that a syllogism ia 
sometimes it will be produced from the proposi- citherdirwtiy 
tions themselves, and at other times from the (con- or by conver- 
tingent) proposition being converted ; when, how- 
ever, each of these occurs, and for what reason, we have 
shown. But if one proposition be assumed as universal, and 
the other particular, when the universal contin- 
gent is joined to the major extreme, whether it be lirs wUhan*' 
affirmative or negative, but the particular is a JJJtJ^ 
simj^ affirmative de inesse, there will be a perfect 

/eyery \ 
It happens that | ^^^ \ garment is wh?te 

\ not every J 
It is necessary that no garment should be an animal* 
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gjUogism, just as when the terms are universal, but the 
demonstration is the same as before. Now when the major is 
8. Major A or Universal, simple, and not contingent, but the other 
Epure. (the minor) particular and contingent, if both 

propositions be assumed affirmative or negative, or if one be 
affirmative and the other negative, there will always be an 
incomplete syllogism, except that some will be demonstrated 
per impossibile, but others by conversion of the contingent 

proposition, as in the former cases. There will 

also be a syllogism, through conversion, when the 
universal major signifies simply inesse, or non-inesse, but the 
particular being negative, assumes the contingent, as if A is 
present, or not present, with every B, that B happens not to 
be present with a certain C ; for the contingent proposition 
^ B C being converted, there is a syUogism. Still 

when the particular proposition assumes the not 
being present with, there will not be a syllogism. Now let 
the terms of presence be "white," "animal," "snow," but of 
not being present "white," "animal," "pitch," for the demon- 
♦ Exam le (7 ^tration must be assumed through the indefinite.* 

Yet if the universal be joined to the less extreme, 
L articular^'*' ^^* particular to the greater, whether negative or 
there will be no affirmative, Contingent or pure, there wlU by no 
ffblTth premtees i»eans be a syllogism, nor if particular or inde- 
be particular finite propositions be assumed, whether they take 
or n e m e. ^j^^ contingent, or simply the being present with, 
or vice versa, will there thus be a syllogism, and the demon- 
stration is the same as before ; let however the conunon terms 
of being present with from necessity be "animal,** "white," 
Exam ie(8) "™ft°»" ^^^ ^^ ^^^ being Contingent "animal," 
*"P® • "white," "garment."! Hence it is evident, that 
if the major be universal, there is always a syllogism, but if 
the minor be so, (if the major be particular,) there will never be. 

Chaf. XYI. — 0/ Syllogisms with one Premise necessary, and the 
other contingent in the first Figure. 

When one is a necessary proposition simple, de 
UtiTe to sTiio^ inesse, or non-inesse, and the other signifies being 
chSactcr Contingent, there will be a syllogism, the terms 

subsisting similarly, and it wiU be perfect when 



\ 



\ 
\ 
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th6 minor premise ^ is necessary ; the conclusion however, when 
the terms are affirmative, will be contingent, and not simple, 
whether they are universal or not universal. Nevertheless, if 
one proposition be affirmative, and the other negative, when 
the affirmative is necessary, the conclusion will in like manner 
signify the being contingent^ and not the not-existing or being 
present with ; and when the negative is necessary, the con- 
clusion will be of the contingent non-inesse, and of the sim- 
ple non-inesse, whether the terms are universal or not. The 
contingent also in the conclusion, is to be assumed in the same 
way as in the former syllogisms, but there will not be a syllo- 
gism wherein the non-inesse will be necessarily inferred, for 
it is one thing "inesse" not necessarily, and another "non- 
inesse" necessarily. Wherefore, it is evident that . ,_. ... 

1 1 /*» i • 1 'Ti -1 *• When Dotn 

when the terms are affirmative, there will not be premises are 
a necessary conclusion. For let A necessarily be not*be'a necet- 
present with every B, but let B be contingent to »ary condu- 
every C, there will then be an incomplete syllo- ®°* 
gism, whence it may be inferred that A happens to be present 
with every C ; but that it is incomplete, is evident from de- 

* Major premise ij wpbg rtf fuiZovt dicptp vporaaiQ — ^minor ri irpb^ rif 
iXarrovi dicptf vpoTaviQ. Conclusion avfiTrBpatrfia, In Anal. Pr. u. 14, 
this last signifies also the minor term. 

Ex. 1. It is necessary that no B ItisnecessarythatnoAshould 

should be A be B 

It happens that every C is B Some G is A 

.* . No C is A. . * . It is necessary that some C 

should not be B. 

Ex. 2. It happens that | ^^^ \ ani- It happens that | ^^^ \ animal is 

mal is white "white 

It is necessary that no snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be an animal be an animal 

It is necessary that all snow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white. be white. 

Ex. 3. It is necessary that something It is necessary that something white 
white should I ll^ ^ I an should { ^^^ ^ j an animal 

It happens that J ®^®^ I man It happens that j ^^^ I garment 

is white is white 

It is necessmry that every man It is necessary that no garment 
should be an animal. should be an animal. 
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monstration, for tLls may be shown after the same manner as 
in the former syllogisms. Again, let A be contingent to 
every B, but let B be necessarily present with every C, there 
will then be a syllogism wherein A happens to be present with 
every C, but not (simply) is it present with every C, also it will 
be complete, and not incomplete, for it is completed by the first 

1. Negative propositions. Notwithstanding, if the propositions 
necessary. ^re not of similar form, first, let the negative one 
be necessary, and let A necessarily be contingent to no B, but 
let B be contingent to every C ; therefore, it is necessary that 
A should be present with no C ; for let it be assumed present, 
either with every or with some one, yet it was supposed to 
be contingent to no B. Since then a negative proposition is 
convertible, neither will B be contingent to any A, but A is 
supposed to be present with every or with some C, hence B 
will happen to be pi'esent with no, or not with every C, it 
• Exam 1 m ^^ however supposed, from the first, to be pre- 

xamp e . ^^^ ^.^^ evcry C* Still it is evident, that there 
may also be a syllogism of the contingent non-inesse, as there 

2. Affirmative is onc of the simple non-inesse. Moreover, let 
necessary. h^q affirmative proposition be necessary, and let 
A be contingently present with no B, but B necessarily pre- 
sent with every C : this syllogism then will be perfect, yet 
not of the simple, but of the contingent non-inesse, for the 
proposition (viz. the contingent non-inesse) was assumed from 
the major extreme, and there cannot be a deduction to the 
impossible, for if A is supposed to be present with a certain 
C, and it is admitted that A is contingently present with no 
B, nothing impossible will arise therefrom. But if the minor 

3. Minor nega- premise be negative when it is contingent, there 
tive contingent. ^\\\ \yQ ^ gyllogism by Conversion, as in the former 
cases, but when it is not contingent, there will not be ; nor 
when both premises are negative, but the minor not contin- 
gent : let the terms be the same of the simple inesse " white," 

1 /«. "animal," "snow," and of the non-inesse "white,** 

The same will also happen in particular syllogisms, for when 

the negative is necessary, the conclusion will be of 

ticuiar^yiio"' ^^^ simple uon-inessc. Thus if A is contingently 

gisms. present with no B, but B contingently present with 

*' a certain C. it is necessary that A should not be 
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present with a certain C, since if it is present with every C, but 
is contingent to no B; neither will B be contingently preg( nt 
with any A. So that if A is present with every C, B is con- 
tingent with no C, but it was supposed contingent to a cer* 
tain C. When however in a negative syllogism the particular 
affirmative is necessary, as for example B C, or ^ 
the universal in an affirmative syllogism, e. g. A 
B, there will not be a syllogism de inesse, the demon- 
stration however is the same as in the former cases. But if 
the minor premise be universal, whether affirm- ^ 
ative or negative and contingent^ but the major 
particular necessary, there will not be a syllogism, let the 
terms of necessary presence be "animal," "white," "man," 
and of the non-contingent " animal," " white," ^ E^anipie (s ) 
" garment." * But when the universal is neces- 
sary, and the particular contingent^ the universal being nega- 
tive, let the terms of presence^ be "animal," "white," 
" crow," and of non-inesse " animal," " white," . e,««bu 14 \ 

«pitch."t tiawnpe^., 

But when (the universal) affirms let the terms 
of presence be " animal," " white," " swan," but *• 
of the non-contingent be " animal," " white," j Example («.) 
" snow." J Nor will there be a syllogism when in- ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ 
definite propositions are assumed or both particular, piremiMs indt- 
let the conmion terms, de inesse, be "animal," cuiar. 
"white," " man," de non-inesso " animal," " white," 
•* inanimate ; " for " animal " is necessarily and not contingently 

' That is, of the major being with the minor. 
Ex. 4. It happens that something It happens that something white 

^^^*® { i^ not } "" "^"^ { is not } ^ ^'^^^^^ 

It is necessary that no crow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be white he white 

It is necessary that every crow It is necessary that no pitch should 

should be an animal. be an animal. 

Ex. 5. It happens that something It happens that something white 

^^*® {S not) ^ ^^^ {S not) ^'^ "^™^ 

It isjiecessary that every swan It is necessary that all snow should 

^ould be white be white 

It is necessary that every swan It is necessary that no snow shouU) 

shouli be an aniix.al. be an animal. 
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present with something " White," and ** white " is also neees- 
sarilj and not contingently present with something '^ inani- 
• Exam 1 (6 ) ^^^ i" ^^^ li^e also occurs in the contingent^ so 
*°*^ * * that these terms are useful for alL* 
From what has been said then it appears that when the 
terms are alike both in simple and in necessary propositions, 
6. Conclusion * syllogism does and does not occur, except that 
from the above, if the negative proposition be assumed de inesse 
(Compare C.15.) ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^ syllogism with a contingent (con- 
clusion), but when the negative is necessary there will be one 
of the character of the contingent and of the non-inesse, but 
it is clear also that all the syllogisms are incomplete,^ and that 
they are completed through the above-named figures. 

Chap. XVIL — Of SyUogisms with two contingent Premises in th^ 
second Figure, 

1 R 1 f ^ *^® second figure, when both premises are as- 

tingwit s^iS."* sumed contingent, there will be no syllogism, nei- 
Iffore.™ **^** ^^^^ when they are taken as affirmative, nor nega- 
tive, nor universal, nor particular ; but when one 
signifies the simple inesse, and the other the contingent, if the 
affirmative signifies the inesse, there will never be a syllogism, 
but if the universal negative (be pure, there will) always (be a 

Ex. 6. It happens that something It happens that something white 

^^*^ { is not } ^ "'^"*^ { is not } ^ *°^^ 

It is necessary that some man It is necessary that something in- 

should I ll^ ^g I white animate should { ^^ |,e } ^^*® 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that nothing inani- 
should be an animal. mate should be an animal. 

It is necessary that something It is necessary that something white 

white should { ll^ ^ I an should { ^^ 1,^ } "^ ^'"^^ 
animal 

It happens that some man It happens that every thing inani- 

f!» J white mateis white 
( IS not ) 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that nothing inani- 

should be an animal. mate should be an animal. 

> Those are syllogisms with a contingent minor, but a necessary or 
pure m^o: 
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syllogism). In the same manner, when one premise is assumed 
as necessary, but the other contingent ; still in these syllogisms 
we must consider the contingent in the conclusions, 
as we did in the former ones. Now in the first place, cinthi™ t^ne- 
we must show that a contingent negative is not con- f JJiibie*** "^^ 
vertible, e. g. if A is contingent to no B, it is not 
necessary that B should also be contingent to no A. For let this 
be assumed, and let B be contingently present with no A, there- 
fore since contingent affirmatives, both contrary and contra- 
dictory, are convertible into negatives, and B is contingently 
present with no A, it is clear that B may be contingently 
present with every A; but this is false, for if 
this is contingent to aU of that, it is not necessary 
that that should be contingent to this, wherefore a negative 
(contingent) is not convertible. Moreover, there is nothing 
to prevent A being contingent to no B^ but B not necessarily 
present with a certain A, e. g. " whiteness *' may happen not 
to be present with every " man," (for it may also happen) to 
be present ; but it is not true to say, that man is contingently 
present with nothing '^ white," for he is necessarily not pre- 
sent with many things (white), and the necessary is not the 
contingent. Neither can it be shown convertible per impos- 
sibile, as if a man should think, since it is false that B is con- 
tingently present with no A, that it is true that it ^ 
(A) is not contingent to no one (B), for these are 
affirmation and negation ; but if this be true B is necessarily 
present with a certain A, therefore A is also with a certain B, 
but this is impossible, since it does not follow if B is not con- 
tingent to no A, that it is necessarily present with a certain A. 
For not to be contingent to no individual, is pre- 
dicated two ways, the one if a thing is necessarily ^T^it^tnl^ 
present with something, and the other if it is gativeiy in two 
necessarily not present with something. For what racteTof fhe * 
necessarily is not present with a certain A, can- oppSiUon* 
not be truly said to be contingently not present 
with every A; as neither can what is necessarily present 
with a certain thing, be truly said to be contingently present 
with every thing ; if, then, any one thinks that because C is 
not contingently present with every D, it is necessarily not 
present with a certain D, he would infer falsely, for, per- 
dumce, it is present with every D ; still because a thing is 
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necessarily present with certain things, on this account, we 
say that it is not contingent to every individuaL Wherefore 
the being present necessarily with a certain thing, and the 
not being present with a certain thing necessarily, are op- 
posed to tiie being contingently present with every individual, 
and in like manner, there is a similar opposition to the being 
contingent to no individual. Hence it is evident, that when 
the contingent and non-contingent are taken, in the manner 
we first defined, not only the necessarily being present with 
a certain thing, but abo the necessarily not being present 
with it, ought to be assumed ; but when this is assumed, there 
is no impossibility to a syllogism being produced, whence it 
is evident, from what we have stated, that a negative con- 
tingent is not convertible. 

4. From two This then being demonstrated, let A be as- 

?en»UA?or sumcd Contingent to no B, but contingent to 
(E) contingent cvcry C ; by conversion, therefore, there will not 
flgire,no%Uo- ^ * syllogism, for it has been said that a proposi- 
guim is con- tion of this kind is inconvertible, neither, however, 
*^™ * will there be by a deduction per impossibile. For 

B being assumed contingently present with every C, nothing 
false will happen, for A may contingently be present with 
• Exam led ) ^^^T' ^^^ ynth no C.*' In short, if there is « 
^ * ' syllogism, it is clear that it will be of the contin- 
gent, (because neither proposition is assumed as. de inesse,) 
and this either affirmative, or negative ; it is possible, how- 
ever, in neither way, since, if the affirmative be assumed, it 
can be shown by the terms, that it is not contingently present ; 
but if the negative, that the conclusion is not contingent, but 
necessary. For let A be " white," B " man," and C " horse," A 
therefore, i. e. "whiteness," is contingently present with every 
individual of the one, though with no individual of the other, 

' Ex. 1. It happens that no B is A It happens that no B is A 

It happens that every C is A It is necessary that erery or 

some C should be B 
. ' . It happens that no"^ is B. . • . It happens that every or some 

C is not A. 
I have followed Waltz her«l Buhle reads the letters and statement of 
premises differently. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no man is white 

It happens that every horse is white 

It is necessary that no horse should be a man* 
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but B ia neither contingently present, nor jet contingently 
not present, with C. It is evident that it is pot contingently 
present, for no "horse" is "a man," but neither does it Aap- 
pen not to be present, for it is necessary that no " horse " 
should be "a man," and the necessary is not the , ^^ 
contingent, wherefore there is no syllogism.* This ' 

may be also similarly shown, if the negative be transposed/ 
and if both propositions be assumed af&rmative, . 
or negative, for the demonstration will be by the "°^ * 

same terms.t When one proposition also is uni- s. Norflroinoiie 
versal, but the other particular, or both particular JSier pw?. « * 
or indefinite, or in whatever other way it is pos- JjJ* p"- " *" 
sible to change the propositions, for the demon- 
stration will always be through the same terms.J * Example (4/ 
Hence it is clear that if both propositions are as- 
sumed contingent there is no syllogism.^ 

Chap. XVIEL — Of Si/Uogisms with one Proposition simple, and the 
other contingent, in the second Figure, 

Ip one proposition signifies inesse, but the other i. Rule for 

the contingent, the affirmative proposition being JSi^S^lSl,*" 

simple, but the negative contingent, there will withooepa. 

never be a syllogism, neither if the terms be as- ^™"* ' *^* 

' i. e. If the mtgor affirm, and the minor deny. 

Ex. 3. It happens that {^0®'^} man is white 

It happens that {no^"^} horse is white 
It is necessary that no horse should be a man. 
Ex. 4. Ithappensthat {^^^^j man ^' happens that some man 

is white I is not }^^^*® 

It happens that some horse j^ ^^^^^^ ^^ jeveiy j y^^^-^ 

{Snot}^^^ white 

It is necessary that no horse It is necessary that no horse should 
should be a man. be a man. 

It happens that some man 1 1^ ^ [ white 

It happens that some horse { j! ^ot } "white 
It is necessary that no horse should be a uiaa. 
• The last sentence is omitted by Taylor. 
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tbeoehereom- sumed universally, or partially, still the demon - 
**°^"** stration will be the same, and by the same terms, 

yet when the affirmative is contingent, but the negative sim- 
ple, there will be a syllogism. For let A be assumed present 
J with no B, but contingent with every C, then by 

conversion of the negative, B will be present with 
no A, but A is contingent to every C, therefore there is a 
syllogism in the first figure, that B is contingent to no C. 
So also if the negative be added to G ; but if both propositions 
be negative, and one signifies the simple, but the other the 
contingent non-inesse, from these assumed propositions nothing 
necessary is inferred^ but the contingent proposition being 
converted,* there is a syllogism, wherein B is contingently 
present with no C, as in the former, for again there will be 
the first figure. If, however, both propositions be assumed 

* If the contingent negative proposition be changed into an affirmative. 

Ex. 1. It happens that every animal It happens that every horse is wel> 

is well 

Every man is well Every man is well 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 

should be an animal. be a horse. 

Every animal is well Every horse is well 

It happens that every man is It happens that every man is well 

well 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 

should be an animal. be a horse. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no animal is It happens that no horse is well 
well 

Some man is well ' Some man is well 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 
should be an animal. be a horse. 

Every animal is well Every horse is well 

It happens that some man is It happens that some man is not 

•not well well 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 

should be an animal. be a horse. 

Ex. 3. Some animal { -^ ^^^ | "well Some horse | j^ ^^^ I well 

It happens that some man It happens that some man 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 
should be an an£aal. be a horse. 
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affirmatiye, there will not be a syllogism : let the ^ 
terms of presence be "health," "animal," "man," 
but of not being present with " health," " horse," 
"man."* The same will happen in the case of " ""^''•^'•^ 
particular syllogisms, for when the affirmative is 
pure, taken either universally, or particularly, fyUo^iSi!*' 
there will be no syllogism, and this is shown 
in like manner through the same terms as be- . ^^ j^ 
fore.| But when the negative is simple, there ^* 

will be a syllogism by conversion, as in the former cases. 
Again, if both premises be taken negative, and that which signi- 
fies simply the non-inesse be universal ; from these propositions 
no necessity will result, but the contingent being converted as 
before there will be a syllogism. If however the negative 
be pure but particular, there will not be a syllogism, whether 
the other premise be affirmative or negative. Neither will 
there be one, when both propositions are assumed indefinite, 
whether affirmative, negative, or particular, and the ^^^ j^ 
demonstration is the same and by the same terms-f "°*^ * 

Chap. XIX. — Of SyUogwtM with one Premise necessary and the 
other contingent^ in the second Figure, 

If however one premise signifies the being present j^ ^^^ ,„ 
necessarily, but the other contingently, when the these when the 
negative is necessary there will be a syllogism, SSS^k necei- 
wherein not only the contingent but also the simple "JJ; J^JJ"^" 
Qon-inesse (maybe inferred), but when the affirma- constructed, 
tive (is necessary) there will be no syllogism. For *• ^"®' 
let A be assumed necessarily present with no B, but contingent 
to every C, then by conversion of the negative neither will B be 
present with any A, but A was contingent to every C, wherefore 
there is again a syllogism in the first figure, so that B is con- 
tingently present with no C. At the same time it is shown that 
neither is B present with any G, for let it be assumed to be 

It happens that some animal It happens that some horse 

{SnotH {i^not}-U 

Some man { ^ ^^^j weU Some man { jj^^^j well 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that no man should 
should be an animal be a horse. 
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present, therefore if A is contingent to no B, but B is present 
with a certain C, A is not contingent to a certain C, but it 
was supposed contingent to every C, and it may be shown 
after the same manner, if the negative be added to C. Again, 
t. Case of a ne- ^®^ *^® affirmative proposition be necessary, but 
pmsary affinn- the Other negative and contingent, and let A be 
*^*^®' contingent to no B, but necessarily present with 

every C ; now when the terms are thus, there will be no syl- 
logism, for it may happen that B is necessarily not present 
with C. Let A be " white," B " man," C " a swan ;" " white- 
ness," then, is necessarily present with " a swan," but is con- 
tingent to no '' man," and ^^ man " is necessarily present with 
no "swan;" therefore that there will be no syllogism of the 
• Exam leri contingent is palpable, for what is necessary is not 
xampe( . ^^^^jngg^t.* ' Yet neither will there be a syllogism 
of the necessary, for the latter is either inferred from two ne- 
cessary premises, or from a negative (necessary premise) ; be- 
sides, from these data it follows that B may be present with 
C, for there is nothing to prevent C from being under B, and 
A from being contingent to every B, and necessarily present 
with C, as if C is "awake," B "aniftial," and A "motion;** 
for " motion " is necessarily present with whatever is " awake," 
but contingent to every " animal," and every thing which is 
t Example (2.) "^^^ake" is "an ammal."f Hence it appears 
that neither the non-inesse is inferred, since if the 
terms are thus the inesse is necessary, nor when the enunci- 
ations are opposite,^ so that there will be no syllogism. There 

* Ex. 1. It happens that no man is white 

It is necessary that every swan should be white 
It is necessary that no swan should be a man. 

Ex. 2. It happens that no animal is moved 

It is necessary that every thing awake should be moved 
Every thing awake is an animal. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis observes that the example would be clearer. 
If ** walking *' were assumed instead of " awake," because it is more ob- 
viously necessary that a thing which walks should be " moved," than a 
thing which is awake. 

■ " Will there be a syllogism from such propositions " — there is an el- 
lipse of these words here. The case is that neither a contingent nor ne- 
cessary affirmation is to be inferred, since sometimes the non-inesse is 
B^cessaxy. 
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will be also a similar demonstration if the affirm* 
ative premise be transposed, lut if the proposi- ne^'S^e*!''***'^ 
tions are of the same character, when thej are 
negative, a syllogism is always formed, the contingent pro- 
position being converted, as in the former cases. For let A 
be assumed necessarily not present with B, and contingently 
not present with C, then the propositions being converted, B 

Ex. 3. It is necessary that every swan should be ^f«hite 
It happens that every man is 'viiite 
It is necessary that no man should be a swan. 
Ex.4. It happens that no man is It happens that no animal is moved 



white 
It is necessary that some swan 

should be white 
It is necessary that no swan 
should be a man. 
It is necessary that every swan should be white 
It happens that some man is not white 
It is necessary that no man should be a swan, 



It is necessaiy that something 
awake should be moved 

It is necessary that every thing 
awake should be an animal. 



Ex. 5. It is necessary that every 
swan should be white 

It happens that some man is 
a swan 

It is necessary that no man 
i^ould be a swan. 

It is necessary that some swan 

should be white 
It happens that every man is 

white 
It is necessary that no man 

should be a swan. 
Bs. 6. It happens that some animal 

It is necessary that some man 

It is necessary that every man 
should be an animal 

It is necessary thai; some ani. 
mal should {^t^g I white 

It happens that some man 

It is necessary that every man 
should be an animal 

K 



It happens that every man is white 

It is necessaiy that some swan 

should be white 
It is necessary that no swan should 

be a man. 
It happens that some man is white 

It is necessary that every swan 

should be white 
It is necessary that no swan should 

be a man. 
It happens that some animal 

It is necessary that somethiBg in* 
animate should { *x , | white 

It is necessary that nothing in* 

animate should be an animal. 
It is necessary that some animal 

It happens that something in- 

animate 1 1^^^^ J white 

It is pecessaiy that nothing iu« 
animate should be an animal. 
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19 present with no A, and A is contingent with every C, and 
the first figure is produced ; the same would also occur if the 
negation belongs to C. But if both propositions be affirma- 
tive, there will not be a syllogism, clearly not of 

4. Case of both ., . r- ^v. '^ ^ ~^ •' . 

affimative. the non-messe, nor oi the necessary non-messe, 
because a negative premise is not assumed, nei- 
ther in the simple, nor in the necesskry inesse. Neither, 
again, will there be a syllogism of the contingent non- 
inesse, for necessary terms being assumed, B will not be pre- 
sent with C, e. g. if Abe assumed "white," B "a swan," and 
C "man ;'* nor will there be from opposite affirmations, since 
B has been shown necessarily not present with C, in short, 
» Exam ief3) ^^^^efore, a syllogism will not be produced,* It 
will happen the same in particular syllogisms, for 
when the negative is universal and necessary, 
•yiiogiamiB " there will always be a syllogism of the contingent, 
and of the non-inesse, but the demonstration will 
be by conversion ; still, when the affirmative (is necessary), 
there will never be a syllogism, and this may be shown in 

t Example (4 ) *^^ ®*'™® ^^^ ^ ^^ *^® univcrsals, and by the 

same terms.f Nor when both premises are as- 
1 Example (5 ) S"°^^^ affirmative, for of this there is the same 

demonstration as before,;]: but when both are ne- 
gative, and that which signifies the non-inesse is universal, 
and necessary ; the necessary will not be concluded through 
the propositions, but the contingent being converted, there 
will be a syllogism as before. If however both propositions are 
laid down indefinite, or particular, there will not be a syllogism, 
§ Example (6.) *^^ *^® demonstration is the same, and by the 

same terms. § 
It appears then, from what we have said, that an universal, 
and necessary negative being assumed, there is always a 
syllogism, not only of the contingent, but also of the simple 
s Conclusion, i^on-iuesse ; but with a necessary affirmative, there 
(Cf. cap. 18.) will never be a syllogism ; also that when the 

terms subsist in the same manner, in necessary, 
as in simple propositions, there is, and is not, a syllogism ; 
lastly, that all these syllogisms are incomplete, and that they 
are completed through the above-mentioned figures.^ 

1 Although all incomplete syllogisms are completed through the first 
'figure, yet some are, after a mamier, rendered more useful through another 
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Chap. XX. — OfSt/llogisms with both Prcpositions contirtgent 
in the third Figure, 

In the last figure, when both premises are contin- 
gent, and when only one is contingent, there will roie'for pTopo- 
be a syllogism, therefore when the premises sig- Jj^^**"» ®' '^^ 
nify the contingent, the conclusion will also be 
contingent ; also if one premise signifies the contingent, but 
the other, the simple inesse. Still when one premise is as- 
smned necessary, if it be affirmative, there will not be a conclu- 
sion either necessary or simple, if on the contrary it is nega- 
tive, there will be a syllogism of the simple non-inesse as be- 
fore ; in these however the contingent must be similarly taken 
in the conclusions. First then let the premises j -^^^^i pre- 
be contingent, and let A and B be contingently mises contin-, 
present with every C ; since therefore a particular *^*"*' 
affirmative is convertible, but B is contingent to every C, 
C will also be contingent to a certain B, therefore if A is con- 
tingent to every C, but C is contingent to a certain B, it is 
necessary also that A should be contingent to a certain B, for 
the first figure is produced. If again A is con- ^ 
tingently present with no C, but B with every C, 
A must also of necessity be contingently not present with a 
certain B, for again there will be the first figure by conver- 
sion ;^ but if both propositions be assumed negative from these 
the necessary will not result, but the propositions ^ 
being converted there will be a syllogism as be- 
fore. For if A and B are contingently not present with C, 

figure, as by changing the contingent affirmative proposition into thft 
negatiye. 
* That is, by conversion of the minor. 

Ex. 1. It happens that something white 1 1^ ^^^ \ an animal 

It happens that something white | ^ . \ a man 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal 

It happens that something white I j^ ^Qt | a horee 

It happens that something white | j^ Q^f; W ^^^ 

U it necessary that no man should be a hors^^ 
K 2 
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if the contingently not present be changed, there will again b^ 

the first figure by conversion. If howeTcr ono 

u'nivenai and term be Universal but the other particular, whei. 

ticuS?*' ^^ **^®y *^ ®^' *^ ^ *'^® ^^^ ^^ simple inesse, theni 
will, and will not, be a syllogism ; for let A be 
eontingently present with every C, and B present with 
a certain C, there will again be the first figure by con- 
vei^ion of ihe particular proposition, since if A is contingent 
to every C, and C to a certain B, A is also contingent to a 
certain B, and in like manner if the universal be joined to B 
^ C. This also will be produced in a similar way 

if A C be negative, but B C affirmative, for again 
we shall have the first figure by conversion, if however both 
are negative, the one universal and the other particular, by 
the aasumed propositions there will not be a syllogism, but 
6. Both parti- there will be when they are converted as before, 
cuiar or indefi- Lastly, when both are indefinite or particular, 
there will not be a syllogism, for A must neces- 
sarily be present with every and with no B, let the terms 
de inesse be "animal," "man," "white," and de non-in- 
* Example (I ) ®^® " horse," " man," " white," the middle term 

Chap. XXL-^Qf Syllogisms with one Proposition contingent mid 
the other simple in the third Figure, 

1. Rule of con- -^ howcver one premise signifies the inesse, but 
■equenoe— a the Other the contingent, the conclusion will be 
inferrid^ftom that a thing is contingent to, and not that it ia 
and another Present with (another), and there will be a syllo- 
contingent pre- gism, the terms subsisting in the same manner as 
lipra.) ^ the previous ones. For, first, let them be afl^rm- 

i8t case. Both ative,* and let A be in every C, but B contingent 
™* ^®* with every C ; B C then being converted there 
will be the first figure, and the conclusion will be that A is 
contingently present with a certain B, for when one premise 
in the first figure signifies the contingent, the conclusion also 
2nd, Minor sim- was Contingent. In like manner if the proposition 
toiSf^tta?' B C* be of the simple inesse, but the propositioii 

* rredicatiye.'' — Averrcis. ' That ifl» the minor. 
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A C be contingent, and if A C ^ be negative, but ^ent md nega- 
B C affirmative, and either of them be pure ; in **^®- 
both ways the conclusion will be contingent, since again there 
arises the first figure. Now it has been shown that where 
one premise in that figure signifies the contingent, the con- 
clusion also will be contingent; if however the negative 
be annexed to the minor premise, or both be as- 
sumed as negative, through the propositions laid |itivemSio"or 
down themselves, there will not indeed be a syllo- ft**" t^onega- 
gism, but by their conversion * there will be, as in giSa'resuJta.*^ 
the former cases. 

Nevertheless if one premise be universal and 4. cases of 
the other particular, yet both afiirmative, or the Particulars. 
universal negative but the particular affirmative, there will 
be the same mode of syllogisms ; for all are com- 
pleted by the first figure, so that it is evident there 
will be a syllogism of the contingent and not of the inesse. 
If however the affirmative be universal and the negative par 
ticular, the demonstration will be per impossibile ; 
for let B be with every C and A happen not to be 
with a certain C, it is necessary then that A should happen not 
to be with a certain B, since if A is necessarily with every B, 
but B is assumed to be with every C, A will necessarily be with 
every C, which was demonstrated before, but by hypothesis 
A happens not to be with a certain C. 

When both premises are assumed indefinite, or particular, there 
will not be a syllogism, and the demonstration is the . „ , „ , 

• 1 ^ J 1. ^1 J. * * Example (1.) 

same as in universals,^ and by the same terms.* 

' Major. * i. e. the negative contingent being changed into affirmative. 

' Alexander Aphrodis. thinks we should read Sj Kal cttc twv IK dufO' 
rkpwv Mexofikvwv, (instead of fj cat IvtoIq KaQoXov,) i. e. which was 
in syllogisms, both the propositions of which are contingent. — Taylor, 
Jqlius Pacius, and Zell approve of this emendation, but I agree with 
Waitz in thinking it unnecessary. Cf. cap. 20, and 21. 

Ex. . Something white { ^ not f *° ^^i™*! 

It happens that something white | J^ . | a man 
It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 
Something white j |* . > a horse 

It happens that something white 1 1^ . i a mfia 
ft it necessary that no man should be a horso. 
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Chap. XXII. — Of SyUogisms with one Premise necessary, and the 
other contingent in the third Figure. 

If one premise be necessary, but the other con- 
univ "nSfin tingent, the terms being affirmative there will b© 
the third figure, alwajs a sjUogism of the contingent; but when 
TaTYt^aaithT' One is affirmative but the other negative, if the 
other oontin- affirmative be necessary there will be a syllogism 

gent premise. _ _ . ^ J. .„ , "^ -^ r. 

of the contingent non-messe ; if however it be 
negative, there will be one both of the contingent and of the 
absolute non-inesse. There will not however be a syllogism 
of the necessary non-inesse, as neither in the other figures. 
Let then, first, the terms be affirmative, and let A be neces- 
. jjj^pjj _ sarily with every C, but B happen to be with every 
•ition, afflrma- C ; therefore since A is necessarily with every C, 
**^*^' but C is contingent to a certain B, A will also be 

contingently, and not necessarily, with some certain B ; for thus 
it is concluded in the first figure. It can be similarly proved 
^ if B C be assumed as necessary, but A C contin- 

xamp e . ^^^^^ # 

2. Major nega- Again, let One premise be affirmative, but the 

tive, minor other negative, and let the affirmative be neces- 

rmative. ^^^^ , j^^ ^^ j^ happen to be with no C, but let B 

necessarily be with every C ; again there will be the first figure ; * 

It happens that something white | -^ t } ^^ animal 

Something white | -^ .'> a man 

It is necessary that every man should be an animal. 

It happens that some animal { }! «o* } a horse 

Something white | ?! «ot } * ^^^ 
It is necessary that no man should be a horse. 
ISx. I. It happens that every man is It happens that every man is 

white white 

It is necessary that every man It is necessary that some aui- 

should be an animal mal should be a man 

. * . It happens that some animal . ' . It happens that some animal 

is white is white. 

* Taylor inserts here — " and the conclusion will be contingent, but not 
pure"— which is omitted by Waitz. 
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for the n^atiye premise signifies the being contingent, it is 
evident therefore that the conclusion will be contingent, for 
when the premises were thus in the first figure, the conclusion 
was also contingent. But if the negative premise be neces-» 
sary, the conclusion will be that it is contingent, not to be with 
something, and that it is not with it ; for let A be supposed 
necessarily not with C, but contingent to every B, then the 
affirmative proposition B C being converted, there will be the 
first figure, and the negative premise will be necessary. But 
when the premises are thus, it results that A happens not to 
be with a certain C, and that it is not with it ; wherefore it is ne- 
cessary also that A should not be with a certain B. ^ . 
When however the minor premise is assumed ne- 
gative there will be a syllogism, if that be contingent by the 
premise being converted as in the former cases, but if it be ne- 
cessary there will not be, for it is necessary to be vnth every, and 
iinppens to be with none ; let the terms of being with every in- 
dividual, be " sleep," a " sleeping horse," "man ; " of , Examrie (2 ) 
being with none " sleep," a "waking horse," "man."* 
It will happen in the same way, if one term be 
joined to the middle universally, but the other ticiSS.^'^"" 
partially, for both being affirmative there will be 
a syllogism of the contingent, and not of the absolute, also 
when the one is assumed as negative but the other affirmative, 
and the affirmative is necessary. But when the negative is 
necessary, the conclusion will also be of the not being present 
with; for there will be the same mode of demonstration, 
whether the terms are\iniversal or not universal, since it is 
necessary that the syllogisms be completed by the first figure, 
so that it is requisite that the same should result, in these,* 

£x. 2. It happens that every man It happens that every man sleeps 
sleeps 

It is necessary that no man It is necessary that no man should 
> should be a sleeping horse be a waking horse 

It is necessary that every It is necessary that no waking 
sleeping horse should sleep. horse should sleep. 

Ex. 3. It happens that some man It happens that some man sleeps 



It is necessary that no man It is necessary that no man should 

should be a sleeping horse be a waking horse 
It is necessary that every It is necessary that no waking 
sleeping horse should sleep. horse should be asleep, 
i. e. in syllogisms of the first figure. 
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as in those J When however the negative, nniversally a«- 
enmed, is joined to the less extreme, if it be contingent, there 
will be a syllogism by conversion, but if it be necessary there 
will not be, and this may be shown in the same mode as in 
♦ Esutm le s ) ^^^''^^^'s^K ^^^ ^7 *^® 8»™® terms.f Wherefore 
* * in this figure it it is evident, when and how there 
will be a syllogism,^ and when of the contingent, and when of 
the absolute, all also it is clear are imperfect, and are perfected 
by the first figure. 

Chap. XXm. — It is detnonstrated tluxt every Sylhgimn is completed 
hy the first Figure, 

That the syllogisms then in these figures are com- 
prStaSS^to* pleted by the universal syllogisms in the first 
proving that figure, and are reduced to these, is evident from 
r««3t« from "* what has been said ; but that in short every syllo- 
ni*Yrat*filrare ^®™ ^^ thus, will now be evident, when it shall be 

shown that every syllogism is produced by some 
one of these figures. 

It is then necessary that every demonstration, 
mutt demon- and every syllogism, should show either something 
lute'nn^vera^ incsse or uon-inessc, and this either universally 
aiiv or particu- or partially, moreover either ostensively or by 
tMiBive.'*^* "* hypothesis. A part however of that which is by 

hypothesis is produced per impossibile, therefore 
let us first speak of the ostensive (syllogisms), and when these 
are shown, it will be evident also in the case of those lead- 
ing to the impossibile, and generally of those by hypothesis, 
s. For a sim- If then it is necessary to syllogize A of B either 
we must hav« ^ being with or as not being with, we must as- 
twoproposi- sume something of something, if then A be as- 
***^"*- sumed of B, that which was from the first (pro- 

posed) will be assumed (to be proved), but if A be assumed 
of C, but C of nothing, nor any thing else of it, nor of A, there 
will be no syllogism, for there is no necessary result from as- 
suming one thing of one, so that we must take another pre- 
mise. If then A be assumed of something else, or something 

' In syllogisms of the third. 

* i. e. there -will be a syllogism from both propositions being rontin- 
gent, or from one being pure and the other contingent, or from one nocc» 
faiy and the other contingent. 
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else of A, or of C, there is nothing to hinder a syllogism, it 
will not however appertain to B * from the assumptions. Nor 
when C is predicated of something else, and that of another, 
and this last of a third,^ if none of these belong to B, neither 
thus will there be a syllogism with reference to B, since in 
short we saj that there never will be a syllogism of one thing 
in respect of another unless a certain middle is assumed, which 
refers in some way to each extreme in predication. For a 
syllogism is simply from premises, but that which pertains to 
this in relation to that, is from premises belonging to this in 
relation to that,^ but it is impossible to assume a premise re- 
lating to B, if we neither affirm nor deny any thing of it, or 
again of A in relation to B, if we assume nothing common, 
but affirm or deny certain peculiarities of each. 
Hence a certain middle of both must be taken, necMr&yt^' 
which unites the predications, if there shall be a ^^^^ *®™ ' 
syUogism of one in relation to the other ; now if nexion is three- 
it is necessary to assume something common to ^^Jric^o^^* 
both, this happens in a three-fold manner, (since 
we either predicate A of C, and C of B,* or C* of both or 
both of C, ®) but these are the before-mentioned figures — it is 
evident that every syllogism is necessarily produced by some 
one of these figures, for there is the same reasoning, if A be 
connected with B, even through many media, for the figure in 
many media will be the same. 

Wherefore that all ostensive syllogisms are 2. Of bjHo- 
perfected by the above-named figures is clear, also £J*JJ|biie thSe 
that those per impossibile (are so perfected) will m the same 
appear from these, for all syllogisms concluding ™«*^°^- 
per impossibile collect the ffdse, but they prove by hypothesis 
the original proposition, when contradiction being admitted 
some impossibility results,^ as for instance that the diameter of 
a square is incommensurate with the side, because, a common 
measure being given, the odd would be equal to the even. 

' A will Eot be concluded of B — but something else. 
» L e. Cof D, D ofE, Eof F. 

* i. e. in which the middle is connected with each extreme. 

* The first figure. » The second figure. • The third figure. 

^ This, as Dr. Hessey remarks, in his Taluable tables upon the nature of 
Enthymem, corresponds very closely to the definition of iXcycrirov iy^v- 

Smta in the Rhetoric ii. 2, 15, and to the instance given Rhetoric ii. 24, 
. He thus exhibits ibd operation, which the reader will find applied to 
the instAnce in the text, in table 4 of Schemata Rhetorica. 
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They collect then that the odd would be equal to the even, 
but show from hypothesis that the diameter is incommen- 
surate, since a falsity occurs by contradiction. This then it 
1. What this ^^> ^ Syllogize per impossibile, namely, to show an 
kind of syiio- impossibility from the original hypothesis, so that 
gism 18. ^g 1^^ reasonings leading to the impossible, an 

ostensive syllogism of the false arises, but the original propo- 
sition is proved by hypothesis ; and we have before said 
about ostensive syUogisms, that they are perfected by these 
figures — ^it is evident that syllogisms also per impossibile will 
be formed through these figures. Likewise all others which 
are by hypothesis, for in all there is a syllogism of that which 
is assumed,^ but the original proposition is proved by con- 
fession, or some other hypothesis. Now if this is true, it is 
necessary that every demonstration and syllogism should arise 
8 Also of 8 iio- *^^r^"g^ *^® three figures before named, and this 
gismsl**? tiro- being shown, it is manifest that every syllogism 
capituution. ^^ Completed in the first figure, and is reduced to 
universal syllogisms in it. 

Chap. XXIV. — Of the Quality and Quantity of the Premises. in 
SyUoyism, — Of the Conclusion. 

1. oneaffirma- MOREOVER it is neccssary in every syllogism, that 
live and one one term should be affirmative and one universal, 
neclssa^,!™! ^OT without the universal there will not be a syllo- 
syiio^sms. gism, or one not pertaining to the thing proposed, 
or the original (question) will be the subject of 
petition.* For let it be proposed that pleasure from music is 

If A is B, then P is Q, 
But that P is Q is absurd. 
. • . If it is absurd to say that P is Q, it is absurd to say that A is B. 
. - . A is not B. Q. £. D. 

* Tpbg, rb furaXafipavofitvov. — For example, in the hypothetical 
syllo^sm — If the soul is moved by itself it is immortal: but it is moved 
by itself, . • . it is immortal : the assumption is, the soul is moved by 
itself. The disjunctive syllogism owes its origin to the tiiraywyi) itoro 
dBvvaToVf one of the principal kinds of hypothetical mentioned by Aris- 
totle, whose use of the latter expression, it is necessary to remember, is 
not opposed to categorical, but to ostensive (detcriicoc) syllogism, as in 
this very chapter. The reader is refe'rred for some valuable observations 
upon this subject to note G, Appendix, Mansel's Logic. Hypothetical 
syllogisms, as we employ the term, are not discussed by Aristotle ; vide 
Aldrich de Syllogismis Hypotheticis. 

• AiTfitnTai, Distinction is not an Aristotelian term, but the rules 
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commendable, if then any one should require it to be granted 
that pleasure is commendable, and did not add all pleasure, 
there would not be a syllogism, but if that a certain pleasure 
is so, if indeed it is a different pleasure, it is nothing to the 
purpose, but if it is the same it is a petitio principii, this will 
however be more evident in diagrams, for instance, let it be 
required to show that the angles at the base of an isosceles 
triangle are equal. ^ Let the lines A B be drawn to the centre of 
a circle, if then he assumes the angle A C to be equal to the 
angle B D, not in short requiring it to be granted that the angles 
of semicircles are equal, and again that C is equal to D, not 
assuming the whole (angle) of the section, if besides he assumes 
that equal parts being taken from equal whole angles, the re- 
maining angles E F are equal, he will beg the original (question), 
unless he assume thatif equals are taken from equals the remain- 
ders are equal. Wherefore in all syllogism we must have an 
universal ; universal is also shown from all universal terms, but 
the particular in this or that way, so that if the 
conclusion be universal, the terms must of necessity cincJuSoirfof- 
be universal, but if the terms be universal, the ye^^j'^^^iles 
conclusion may happen not to be universal. It but gometimes 
appears also that in every syllogism either both ?i^^re*uu?/^"' 
premises or one of them must be similar to the s. One premise 
conclusion, I mean not only in its being affirm- Se"condu«ion 
ative or negative,but in that it is either necessary, J^^**"2f " 
or absolute, or contingent ; we must also have 
regard to other modes of predication.^ 

In a word then it is shown when there will and wiU not be a 
syllogism, also when it is possible,^ and when per- 
fect, and that when there is a syllogism it must have tioS**'*^^*"^ 
its terms according to some one of the above modes. 

belonging thereto are implied in his account of the figures. The several 
directions given by Aldrich, on the construction of syllogistic inquiry, 
occur successively in this and the succeeding chapters, as comprised in 
the old memorial — " Distribuas Medium," etc. 

' This is demonstrated in one way by Euclid, and in another by Pap- 
pus. See also Proclus CJommen. lib. i. Euclid. Elem. One of the five 
modes of the '* petitio principii," is not in form distinguishable from the 
legitimate syllogism. Conf. Top. viii. 13 ; Anal. Pr. ii. 16. 

' As the impossible, probable, etc. 

* IJy possible here he means an imperfect, which may be brought into 
t perfect syllogiam. For the elucidation of this chapter and the tbUow- 
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Chap. XXV. — Bvenf SyUogism consitts of only three Terms^ and 
of two Premdtes, 

1. uanoBstn- It i^pears that eveiy demonstration will be bj 
Sb}"iSree^* three terms and no more, unless the same con- 
tenns only— dasion shonld result through different ^ arguments, 
^'^' as E« through A B,» and through C D,* or through 

A B, A C, and B C, for there is nothing to psevent manjr 
media subsisting of the same (conclusions). But these being 
(manj), there is not one syllogism, but manj syllogisms ; or 
again, when each of the propositions A B is assumed bj syl- 
logism, as A through D E^^ and again B through 
GtiiemS^' F G>* or when the one is by induction,* but the 
other by syll<^sm. Thus in this manner indeed 
there are many syllogisms, for there are many conclusions, as 
A and B and C, and if there are not many but one, it is thus 
2 Thesam possible, that the same conclusion maj arise 
oonciasionmay through many syllogisms, but in order that C may 
iSSy^no- ^ proved through A B, it is impossible.f For 
ffaiDB. let the conclusion be E, collected from A B C D, 

there should be it is then uccessary that some one of these should 
JhS te*° ^ assumed with reference to something else, as a 
whole, but another as a part, for this has been 
shown before, that when there is a syllogism, some of the 
terms should necessarily thus subsist ; let then A be thus with 
reference to B, from these there is a certain conclusion, which 
is either E or C or D, or some other different from these. 



ing more pariicularly, the reader is referred to Mansers, Whately's, and 
Hill's Logic. 

' The Leipsic copy omits the example, and Taylor's reading is some- 
what different to that of Averrois, Buhle, and Waitz. By demon- 
stration Aristotle here means syllogism generally. 

' The conclusion. * A the major, B the minor. 

* G the major, D the minor. 

* A the major of the prosyllogism in which the major of the principal 
syllogism is proved — E the minor of the same. Though in the first part 
E signifies the conclusion of the principal syllogism, yet the conclusion is 
at present called C. — Taylor. 

' As far as induction is logical at all, in its process it is equally formal 
with, though it proceeds in an inverse order to, syllogism. It is defined 
by Aristotle, proving the migor term of the middle by means of the minor. 
Aiial. Pr. ii. 23. The Sorites is not recognised distinctively by Aristotle, 
though, as Melancthon observes, it is implied in Cat. 3, and is alluded to 
in this chapter ; its distinct exposition is attributed to the Stoics. 
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Now if E is concluded, the syllogism would be from A B 
alone, but if C D are so as that the one is universal, and the 
other particular, something also will result from these which 
will either be £ or A or B, or something else different from 
these, and if E is collected, or A or B, there will be 
either many syllogisms, or, as it was shown possible, the same 
thing will happen to be collected through many terms. If, 
however, any thing else different from these is collected, there 
will be many syllogisms unconnected with each other ; but if 
C is not so with respeot to D, as to produce a syllogism, they 
will be assumed to no purpose, except for the sake of induction 
or concealment, or sometlung of the sort. Still if from A B, 
not E, but some other conclusion is produced, and from C D, 
either one of these, or something different from these, many 
syllogisms arise, yet not of the subject, for it was supposed 
that the syllogism is of E. If, again, there is no conclusion 
from C D, it will happen that they are assumed in vain, and 
the syllogism is not of the primary problem, so that it is evi- 
dent that every demonstration and every syllogism will be 
through three terms only.^ 

This then being apparent, it is also clear that ^ ,j^^ ^^^^^ 
a syllogism consists of two premises and no more ; tems are in- 
fer three terms are two premises, unless some- projMitii^** 
thing is assumed over and above, as we observed Vide Aidrich 
at first, for the perfection of the syllogisms. *" '*®'^* 
Hence it appears, that in the syllogistic discourse, in which 
the premises, through which the principal conclusion is col- 
lected, are not even, — (for it is requisite that some of the 
former conclusions should be premises,) — ^this discourse is 
either not syUogistically constructed,^ or has required more 
than is necessary to the thesis. 

When then the syllogisms are taken according to the prin- 
cipal propositions, every syllogism will consist of propositions 

* The prosyllogism, or antecedent syllogism of Aristotle, is a syllogism 
used to prove one of the premises of another syllogism. Vide Pacini 
Anal. Pr. i. 35. Biese, vol. i. p. 157. 

• Taylor erroneously uses the active here, contrary to Waitz and 
Averrois, the latter translates (<rv\Ke\6yiarai) similarly to the rendering 
above — ** est raJbiocinatii." Aristotle calls a thesis, the consequent " ex- 
tra syllogismum spectata," as Aidrich says, that is, the ** problem,*' 
"question," rb Zv^ovfievov — the last, however, is used mere extenmvoly 
in signification. Yid. An. Post, i. 1, and ii. 3. 
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which are even, but of terms which are odd for the terms 
exceed the premises by one, and the conclusions will be half 
• part of the premises.^ When, however, the conclusion results 
through pro-syllogisms, or through many continued middles,^ 
as A B through C D, the multitude of terms, in 
Sp^tacidens like manner, will exceed the premises by one, (for 
BuWe."*' *^® *®™^ interpolated will be added either exter- 
nally or in the middle ; but in both ways it will 
happen that the intervals are fewer than the terms by one,) 
but the propositions are equal to the intervals, the former, 
indeed, will not always be even, but the latter odd, but alter- 
nately, when the propositions are even the terms are odd, but 
when the terms are even the propositions are odd ; for toge- 
ther with the term, one proposition is added wherever the 
term is added.^ Hence, since the propositions 
ber of terms™ Were oveu, but the terms odd, it is necessary they 
propositiona, should change when the same addition is made ; 
sions in com- but the conclusions will no longer have the same 
glsms.^^^^^' order, neither with respect to the terms, nor to 
the propositions, for one term being added, con- 
clusions will be added less than the pre-existent terms by one, 
. „, because to the last term alone* there is no con- 

• ine mmor. _, _ -ni •#i-r-v» 

elusion made ; but to all the rest, e. g. if D is 
added to A B C, two conclusions are immediately added, the 
one to A and the other to B. The same occurs in the other 
cases also, if the term be inserted in the middle after the same 
manner, for it will not make a syllogism to one term alone, so 
that the conclusions will be many more than the terms, and 
than the propositions. 

Chap. XXVL — On the comparative Difficulty of certain Problems, 
and by what Figures they are proved,^ 

1. The conciu- SiNCB WO havo thosc particulars with which syl- 
SguresSnsti- log^sms are conversant, and what is their quality 
•tutes the leia- in each figure, and in how many ways demon- 

* For there is one conclusion to two propositions. 

* As in Sorites. Vide Mansel's Logic, p. 83. 

* At the beginning, middle, or end. See Waitz, yol. i. p. 440, and 441. 
^ Edocemur hoc capite et seq., quomodo ars dialectica cohsreat cum 

demonstrandi arte, Topica cum Analyticis. Waitz. 
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stration takes place, it is also manifest to us, ?J^o*^J^{j®^ 
what kind of problem is difficult, and what easy Enumeration ' 
of proof, for that which is concluded in many Jfon^fn uiTle- 
ligares, and through many cases, is more easy, but cond figure*. 
what is in fewer figures, and by fewer cases, is more difficult. 
An universal affirmative then is proved through thefirst figure 
alone, and by this in one way only; but a negative, both 
through the first and through the middle, through the first in 
one way, but through the middle in two ways ; -the particular 
affirmative again through the first and through the last, in one 
way through the first figure, but in three ways through the 
last ; lastly, the particular negative is proved in all the figures, 
but in the first in one way, in the middle in two ways, and in 
the last in three ways. Hence it appears most . 
difficult to construct an universal aflirmative, but easier of"ub* 
most easy to subvert it, in short, universals are version than 
easier to subvert than particulars, because the ^* ^*^"*'*- 
former are subverted, whether a thing is present with nothing, 
or is not with a certain thing, of which the one, namely, the not 
being with a certain thing, is proved in all the figures, and the 
other, the being with nothing, is proved in two. The same mode 
also prevails in the case of negatives, for the original proposition 
is subverted, whether a thing is with every, or with a certain 
individual,^ now this was in two figures. In particular problems 
there is one way (of confutation), either by showing a thing 
to be with every, or with no individual, and parti- 3 particulars 
cular problems are easier of construction, for they easier of con- 
are in more figures, and through more modes.^ In '*'"*'* **"* 
short, we ought not to forget that it is possible to confute 
universal mutually through particular problems, and these 
through universal, yet we cannot construct universal through 
particular, but the latter may be through the former, at the 
same time that it is easier to subvert than to construct is plain. 
In what manner then every syllogism arises, through how 

* This clause is omitted by Taylor. 

* Aristotle employs vr&aig here in the sense of rp^^roc* which latter is 
not an Aristotelian expression, except, as some think, in cap. 28 of this 
book. He shows in each figure -what propositional combinations are 
admissible. In Apnleius there is a distinction between modi, or moduli, 
and conjugationes, the former referring to combinations of three propo* 
ntions, the latter to those of two. 
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manj terms and premises, bow tliej subsist witb 
^RecapituiA- reference to eacb other, also what sort of problem 

may be proved in each figure, and what in many 
and in fewer modes, may be gathered from what has been said.^ 

CHAP. XXYIL^Qf the Invention and Congiruetion of Syllogisms? 

1. How to pio- We must now describe how we may always obtain 
SmrSSm * provision of syllogisms for a proposed question, 
certain pzinou and in what way we may assume principles about 
^^®*- each, for perhaps it is not only requisite to con- 
sider the production of syllogisms, but also to possess the 
power of forming them. 

2. The several ^^ ^ beings then, somc are of such a nature 
•ort* ®'F***' *8 not to be truly predicated universally of any 
cannot be SSiy thing clsc, as "Cleon," and "Callias,** that which 
?ereii^**of'^°*' is singular,' and that which is sensible, but others 
other than in- are predicated of these, (for each of these is man 
dividuais, etc ^^^ animal) ; some agtdn are predicated of others, 
hut others not previously of these ; lastly, there are some 
which are themselves predicated of others, and others of them, 
as " man " is predicated of Callias, and " animal " of man. That 
some things therefore are naturally adapted to be predicated of 
nothing is clear, for of sensibles each is ahnost of such a sort, as 
not to be predicated of any thing except accidentally, for we 
sometimes say that that white tlung is Socrates, and that the 
object approaching is Callias. But that we must stop some- 
videb.i.ch.i9, '''^^6^0 in our upward progression we will again 
PoBt Anal., et ' show, for the present let this be admitted. Of these 
'^' things then we cannot point out another predicate, 

' As a digest of the method of proof, we may state that 
A is proved in one figure and one mood 
£ — — two figures and three moods 
I — — two — — four 
O — — three — — six. 
Thus A is the easiest to overthrow, and the OMurett to estahlifih : O th« 
reverse. 

* Averrois, following the old divisions, commences his 2nd section hero 
" De abundanti& Propositionum." 

' The employment of singulars as predicates, is open to much objection, 
in connexion with singular propositions. See the Thesis appended to 
Walhs's Logic. 
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except according to opinion, but these may be predicated of 
others, nor can singulars ^ be predicated of others, but others 
of them. It appears however that those which are interme- 
diate, are capable in both ways (of demonstration), for they 
may be predicated of others, and others of them, and argu- 
ments and speculations are almost all conversant with these. 
Still it is requisite to assume the propositions 2. How to as- 
about each thing thus : — In the first place, the •"? * P'<»p»- 
subject, (by hypothesis,) the definitions, and such these, in order 
peculiarities as exist of the thing ; ncxt^ whatever *** >n'«'«°<^e- 
things are consequent to the thing, and which the thing fol- 
lows ;* lastly, such as cannot be in it ; those however which it 
cannot be in are not to be assumed, because of the conversion 
of the negative. We must also distinguish in the consequents 
what things belong to "what a thing is," what are predicated 
as properties,^ and what as accidents ; also of these, those which 
are (predicated) according to opinion, and those, according to 
truth ; for the greater number any one has of 
-these, the quicker will he light upon a conclusion, {^ SdrSwn!"' 
and the more true they are, the more will he de- 
monstrate. We must too select not those which are conse- 
quent to a certain one, but those which follow the whole thing, 
e. g. not what follows a certain man, but what follows every 
man, for a syllogism consists of universal propositions. If 
therefore a proposition is indefinite, it is doubtful whether it is 
universal, but when it is definite, this is manifest. So also we 
must select those things the whole of which a thing follows., 
for the reason given above, but the whole consequent itself 
need not be assumed to follow ; I say for instance, (it must not 
be assumed) that every " animal " is consequent to " man," or 
every science to music, but only that they are simply conse- 
quent, as we set forth,* for the other is useless and impossible,^ 
as that "every man" is "every animal," or that "justice is 
every thing good." To whatever (subject) a consequent is 
attached, the sign " every " is added ; when however the sub- 

^ Taylor here falls into his common mistake of translating cad' 
Uavra — "particular." Averrois, **singularia "—which is right. 

• Omitted by Taylor. 

• The Wiov, both by^ Porphyry and Aristotle, is considered as co-exten« 
■lye and convertible with its subject, and answers to the fourth predicabU. 

• i. e. as we form propositions. 

That is, a predicate with the umversal siga. 
1. 
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ject i:s comprehended by a certain thing,* the consequents 
of which we must assume, thpse which follow or which dci 
not follow the universal, we are not to select in these — for 
they were assumed in those, since whatever are consequent to 
" animal,'' are also consequent to " man," and as to whatever 

things are not absolutely present with in like man- 
Miiii©d.*^vide ner ; but the properties of each thing must be 
Aidrich and taken, for there are certain properties in species 

not common to genus, since it is necessary that 
certain properties should be in different species. Nor are we 
to select those in regard to the universal, which the thing com- 
prehended follows, as those which ** man " follows ought not 
to be assumed to *' animal,'' for it is necessary if animal fol- 
lows man that it follows all these,^ but these more properly 
belong to the selection of the antecedents of ^* man." ' We must 
also assume those which are generally consequent and antece- 
dent, for of general problems the syllogism also is from propo- 
sitions, all or some of which are general, as the conclusion of 
each syllogism resembles its principles. Lastly, we are not to 
select things consequent to all, since there will not be composed 
a syllogism from them, on account of a reason which will ap- 
pear from what follows. 

Chap. XXYIII. — Special Rules upon the same Subject. 

1 What h uid ^^^^^^ therefore who desire to confirm any thing 
iMitheinspec- of a Certain universal, should look to the subject 
thrt an uS^ matter of what is confirmed, in respect of which 
▼er»ai or parti- it happens to bc predicated ; but of whatever ought 
ativeornega. to be predicated, of this, he should examine the 
^^onJtrat^ ^®* Consequents ; for if one of these happens to be the 
same, one must necessarily be in the other. But 
if (it is to be proved) that a thing is not present universally, 
but particularly, he must examine those which each follows,^ 
for if any of these is the same, to be particularly present is 

' i. e. by an uniyersal predicate. 

' Of wMch man is predicated. 

' That is, the subjecta to man ought to be chosen and aataracd per 
le. The reader is referred for the roles specified here to the eomfliaa 
Logics, especially Whately, b. ii. c. 111. 

* The antecedent of both predicate and subject. 
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necessary ; but when the presence with nothing is necessary,* 
as to what it need not be present with,^ we must look to those 
which cannot be present with it ; ^ oron the contrary, (as regards 
that) with which* it is necessary not to be present, we must 
look to those which cannot be with it, but as to what ought 
not to be present, to the consequents. For whichever of these^ 
are identical, it will happen that the one is in no other, since 
sometimes a syllogism arises in the first and at other times in 
the middle figure. If however the particular non-inesse (is 
to be proved), that with which it ought not to be present, and 
those which it follows, are to be looked to ; but of that which 
ought not to be present, those must be considered, which it is 
impossible can be in it, for if any of these be identical the 
particular non-inesse is necessary. What has been said how- 
ever will perhaps be more clear thus. Let the consequents to 
A be By but let those to which it is consequent be C ; those 
again which cannot be in it, D ; again, let the things present 
with E be F, and those to which it is consequent, G ; lastly, 
those which cannot be in it, H. Now if a certain C and a 
certain F are identical, it is necessary that A should be with 
every E, for F is present with every E, and A with every C, 
so that A is with every E ; but if C and G are identical, A 
must necessarily be with a certain E, for A follows every C, and 
E ev^ry G. If however F and D are identical, A will be with 
no E from a pro-syllogism,^ for since a negative is convertible 
and F is identical with D, A will be with no F, but F is with every 
£ ; again, if B and H are the same, A will be with no E, for B 
is with every A, but with no E, for it was the same as H, 
and H was with no E. If D and G are identical, A will not 
be with a certain E, for A will not be with G, since it is not 
present with D, but G is under E, so that neither will it be 
with a certain E. Moreover if B is identical with G there will 
be an inverse syllogism, for G will be with every A, (since B is 
with A,) and E with B (for B is the same as G) 5 still it is 
not necessary that A should be with every E, but it is neces- 

* When E was to be proved. 

* i. e. the subject of the question. 

' Taylor inserts with Buhle here f ic rd liro/ttcj/a, which alters the sense. 
1 follow Waitz. 

* The predicate. The confusion of the various readings here is end]esai 

* Ib which the major premise of the principal syllogism is proved. 

I. 2 
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sary that it be with a certain E, because an universal predi- 
cation may be converted into a particular one. 

Wherefore we must evidently regard what ha: 
ti'on of Se^ro- been mentioned as to each part of every problem,* 
amln»d.^ **" sinoc all syllogisms are from these ; but in conse- 
quents, and the antecedents of each thing, we 
must look to first elements, and to those which are for the 
most part universal, as in the case of E we must look more to 
K F than only to F,^ but in the case of A more to K C than 
to C only. For if A is present with K C it is also present 
with F and with E,' but if it is not consequent to this, yet it 
may be consequent to F ; in like manner we must examine 
those which the thing itself is consequent to, for if it follows 
the primary, it also does those which are included under them, 
and if it does not follow these, yet it may those which are 
arranged under them.* 

Speculation then, plainly, consists of three terms and two 
, . propositions, and all syllogisms are through the 

8. Speculation ^, ^ x* j ^ "^ i» a • i. 

congistBof three above-mentioned figures ; for A is shown present 
ImipMiUonsT** ^^^^ every E, when of C and F something iden- 
tical may be assumed. Now this will be the mid- 
dle term,^ and A and E the extremes, and there is the first 
figure, but (presence with) a certain thing is shown when C 
and G are assumed identical, and this is the last figure, for G 
bdcomes the middle. Again, (presence with) none, when D 
and F are identical, but thus also the first figure and the 
middle are produced ; the first, because A is with no F, (since 
' a negative is converted,) but F is with every E ; and the 
middle because D is with no A, but with every E. Not to 
be present also with a certain one, (is shown) when D and G 
Bve the same, and this is the last figure, for A will be with 
no G, and E with every G. Wherefore all syllogisms are 
evidently through the above-named figures, and we must not 
select those which are consequent to all, because no syllogism 
arises from them ; as, in short, we eannot construct from oon- 

' As to both subject and predicate. 

' K F is the genus of both K and F, and K G stands in the same rela- 
tion to K and C. ' F is contained uqder Kt and E under F. 

♦ Thus if "living" follows "animal," it also follows** man/' and 
though it does not follow " body," it follows that which is under " body." 
—Taylor 

» yii. C F*-^A the major — E the minor. 
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sequents, nor deduce a negative through an universal conse- 
riuent, for it must be in one, and not in the other. ^ 

TlAt other modes of speculation ^ also, as regards selection, 
ai-e useless for the construction of syllogism is apparent ; for 
instance, if the consequents to each are identical, or if those 
which A (the predicate) follows, and which can- 4. other modet 
not be with E (the subject), or again those which SiS*eI?*aJ?e- 
cannot concur to be with either, for no syllogism gardsgeiection 
arises through these. If then the consequents *>' '^« ™***^^e' 
are identical, as B and F, the middle figure is produced, having 
both premises affirmative ; but if those which A follows, and 
which cannot be with E, as C and H, there will be the first 
figure having the minor premise negative ; again, if those are 
identical which cannot be with either, as D and H,' both pro- 
positions will be negative, either in the first or in the middle 
figure : thus, however, there will by no means be a syllogism. 

We see moreover that we must assume in spe- 
culation things identical, and not what are different, 8eiecu"?nves- 
or contrary ; first, because our inspection is for {jf**^°^' "^i 
the sake of the middle, and we must take as a the terms differ, 
middle^ not what is di^rent, but what is identical, ^ey^e^''^ 
Next, in whatever a syllogism happens to be pro- 
duced, from the assumption of contraries, or of those things 
which cannot be with the same, all are reduced to the before- 
named modes, as if B and F are contraries, or cannot be with 
the same thing ; if these are assumed there will be a syllo- 
gism that A is with no E : this however does not result from 
them, but from the above-named mode ; for B is with every 
A, and with no E, so that B must necessarily be identical 
with a certain H. Again, if B and G do not concur to be 
with the same thing, (it will follow) that A will not be with 
a certain E, and so there will be the middle figure, for B is 

' That is, he who wishes to conclude a negative must take a middle, 
which concurs with one extreme, and not with the other, but in the case 
cited both propositions would be affirmative — here caraffccva^eti/, ** affir- 
mative coUigere," is opposed to dirooTcpciv, *' negative coUigere." Confer. 
Wait2, vol. i. page 450. 

• aiuipttg r&v kotA toiq IxXoyAe &xpitoi, — VidcLWaitz, vol. i. 451, and 
Biese, i. p. 166, also Mansel's Logic, page 79. See also the definition of 
roxos given by Cicero (Top. ch. ii.) ; the name originally alluded to the 
plaee in which we look for middle terms. Vide Rhet. ii. 26, 1 ; also note 
AH Top. i. 1. 

' Taylor reads G, eof oneously. 
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with every A, and with no G,* so that B must necessarily be 
identical with some H. For the impossibility of B and G 
being in the same thing, does not differ from B being the 
same as a certain H, since every thing is assumed which can- 
not be with E. 

From these observations, then, it is shown that 
Jfo^®*^P""^ no syllogism arises ; but if B and F are contraries, 
B must necessarily be identical with a certain H, 
and a syllogism arises through these. Nevertheless it occurs 
to persons thus inspecting, that they look to a different way 
than the necessary, from the identity of B and H escaping 
them. 

Chap. XXIX. — The same Method applied to other than eaU* 
gorical Syllogisms. 

1 Tv.^ -.« Syllogisms which lead to the impossible subsist 

I. Tiie same , _ . /» i -i 

method to be m the same manner as ostensive, for these also 
sefecUng a ' *"S® through Consequents, and those (antecedents) 
middle term in which each foUows,^ and the inspection is the 
^''theimpossi- Same in both, for what is ostensively demonstrated 
othere* ^ *^* ™*y ^ ^^^ syllogistically inferred per impossi- 
bile, and through the same terms, and what is de- 
monstrated per impossible, may be also proved ostensively, 
as that A is with no E. For let it be supposed to be with a cer- 
tain E, therefore since B is with every A, and A with a certain 
E, B also will be with a certain E, but it was present with none ; 
again, it may be shown that A is with a certain E, for if Ais with 
no E, but E is with every H, A will be with no H, but it was 
supposed to be with every H. It will happen the same in other 
problems, for always and in all things demonstration per im- 
possibile will be from consequents, and from those which each 
follows. In every problem also there is the same considera- 
tion, whether a man wishes to syllogize ostensively, or to lead 
to the impossible, since both demonstrations are from the same 
terms, as for example, if A were shown to be with no E, because 
B happens to be with a certain E, which is impossible, if it is as- 
sumed that B is with no E, but with every A, it is evident that 
A will be wi th no E. Again, if it is ostensively collected tliat A 

* Waitz incorreclly reads E. 

' i. e. the predicate and subject of the question. 
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M with no E, to those who suppose that it is with a certain £, it 
maj be shown per impossibile to be with no E. The like will 
also occur in other cases, for in all we must assume some 
common term different from the subject terms to which there 
will appertain a syllogism of the false, so that this proposition 
being cpnverted,^ but the other remaining the same, there will 
be an ostensive syllogism through the same terms. 2. Wberein the 
But an ostensive syllogism differs from that per 08*«n8»ve «ad 

., ., , • 1 • 1 .-I . per impo88ioile 

ipipossibile, because m the ostensive both premises syllogisms 
are laid down according to truth,^ but in that ^*®*'' 
which leads to the impossible one is laid down falsely.' 

These things however will more fully appear by what fol- 
lows, when we come to speak of the impossible, for the pre- 
sent let so much be manifest to us, that both he who wishes 
to syllogize ostensively, and .per impossibile, must observe 
these things. In other syllogisms indeed which are hypo- 
thetical, such as those which are according to transumption, 
or according to quality, the consideration will be in the sub- 
ject terms, not in the original ones, but in those 
taken afterwards, but the mode of inspection will investigation 
be the same ; but it is necessary also to consider, hypoSeticais. 
and distinguish, in how many ways hypothetictd 
syllogisms arise. 

Each problem then is demonstrated thus, and some of them 
we may infer syllogistically after another method, for example, 
universals by an hypothetical inspection of particulars, for if 
C and H are the same, imd if E is assumed to be with H alone, 

' That is, the proposition being assumed contradicting the conclusion of 
Ihe syllogism leading to the impossible. — Taylor. 

' They are assumed as true, though sometimes false. 

* As if false — to be confuted by a conclusive absurdity. Compare the 
23rd diap. of this book of the Analytics. In the place just quoted the 
to luraXafifiarSfuvov is explained by Alexander as applying to the 
conclusiTe expression of the syllogism, because it is taken differently 10 
the manner in which it was originally enunciated, being at first part of a 
conditional agreement, and afterwards a categorical conclusion. For this 
reason the syllogism is here said to be xard furaKii^iv. Were it not for 
this authority it would seem simpler to interpret /MrdXijif/ic, " change 
of question." As to the hypotheticals called Kard. Troiortira, mentioned 
here, we have no data for even a plausible conjecture — Mansel. Philo- 
ponus (Scholia, p. 178, b. 9} says it is a syllogism, U tov fiaWov ij h 
rev iirrov, ij Ik tov oftoiov. Vide Whately's and Hill's Logic. Waiu 
identifies both terms. See vol. i. 456 
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A will be with every E ; and again, if D and H are the same, 
and E is predicated of H alone, (it may be shown) that A is 
with no E. Wherefore the inspection must clearly be in thia 
way after the same manner both in the necessary and contin- 
gent, for the consideration is the same, and the syllogism both 
of the contingent and the absolute will be through terms the 
same in order ; in the contingent however we may assume 
things which are not with, but which may be, for it has been 
shown that by these a contingent syllogism is produced, and 
the reasoning is similar in the case of the other predications. 
From what has- been said then it appears not only that it is 
4 Conclusion ^^o^a^le for all syllogisms to be formed in this, 
but that they cannot be formed in any other way, 
for every syllogism has been shown to originate through some 
one of the before-named figures, and these may not be consti- 
tuted through any other than the consequents and antecedents 
of a thing, for from these are the premises and assumption ef 
the middle, so that it is not admissible that a syllogism should 
be produced through other things. 

Chap. XXX. — The preceding method of Demonstration applicable 
to aU Problems. 

1. The method "^^^ ^^7 ^^^^ ^^ proceeding in all (problems), 

of demonstra- both in philosophy and in every art and discipline, 

previously!*? is the same, for we must collect about each of them 

applicable to all thosc things which are with, and the subjects- 
objects of phi- 1.,,® ., 11 - 1 t • 1 

losophicai in- which they are with, and be provided with as many 

^^^' as possible of these, considering them also through 

three terms in one way subverting, but in another constructing 
according to truth (we reason) from those which are truly de- 
scribed to be inherent, but as regards dialectic syllogisms (w6 
must reason) from probable propositions. Now the princi- 
ples of universal syllogisms have been mentioned, how thej 
subsist, and how we must investigate them, that we may not 
direct our attention to every thing which is said, nor to con- 
structing and subverting the same things, nor both construct- 
ing universally or particularlyv nor subverting wholly or par- 
tially, but look to things fewer and definite; as to each 
however we must make a selectibtn, as of good or of science. 
The peculiar principles indeed in every science are manj, 

\ 



\ 
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hence it is the province of experience to deliver ^ Experience 
the principles of every thing, for instance, I saj is to supply th« 
that astrological experience gives the principles SSSonstJattoii 
of astrological science, for from phenomena being in every sci- 
sufficientlj assumed, astrological demonstrations *°**' 
have thus been invented, so also is it in everj other art and 
science. Wherefore if things are assumed which exist in in- 
dividuals, it is now our duty readily to exhibit demonstrations, 
for if as regards history nothing is omitted of what is truly 
present with things, we shall be able about every thing of 
which there is demonstration to discover and demonstrate this, 
and to make that clear which is naturally incapable of demon- 
stration. J jjj^ gjjjj ^j 
Universally then we have nearly shown how analytical in- 
propositions ought to be selected, but we have JfudSte ?ub^ 
discussed this accurately in the treatise on Dia- Jects naturally 

, ^. , •' abstruse. 

lectic* 

Chap. XXXL — Upon Divinon ; and its Imperfection at to Be-' 
monstration} 

That the division through genera* is but a cer- 
tain small portion of the method specified, it is i.lt&ViSon, iu 
easy to perceive, for division is, as it were, a weak f^j^^'Su**^ 
syllogism^ since it begs what it ought to demonstrate, is a species of 

* In the Topics. The dialectic however of Aristotle, as enunciated 
here, differs from that art as exhibited in the Topics, in that he discusses 
it in the Analytics as a mere formal method of reasoning, but in the 
Topics he gives it an entirely material character. The dialectic of Plato 
corresponds more nearly with the metaphysics of Aristotle : again, the 
dialectic of Aristotle is an art, but his analytic a science ; see note on 
Top. i. 1. 

* Vide Whately, b. iii. sect 11. 

* L e. by which genera are divided into species by the addition of differ- 
ences. Plato used division as a means of demonstrating definitions, and 
the utility of them, according to Aristotle, consists in employing them as 
tests of definitions when obtained. Amongst the later Peripatetics, di-> 
vision rose in estimation, and Andronicus Rhodius composed a treatise 
on the subject. Modem logicians have chiefly drawn from Boethius' 
work de Divisione. Ck)mpare Top. vi. 2. Dichotomy, or the division al- 
luded to above of genus, is approved by Aristotle when effected by con- 
truies, but not by contradictories. Compare Eth. Nic. vii. 6 ; Ka&t| 
Lofic, sect 113; Trend. Elem. sect 58; also Categor. 10. 
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jE J syiio. anij always infers something of prior matter.^ 
Now this has first escaped the notice of all those 
who use it, and they endeavour to show that demonstration 
about essence and the very nature of a thing is possible, so 
that they neither perceive that those who divide happen to 
syllogize, nor that it is possible in the manner we have said. 
In demonstrations therefore, when it is requisite to infer ab- 
solute presence, the middle term by which the syllogism is 
2. In demon- produced must always be less, and must not be 
stration of the universally predicated of the first extreme, but on 
middle must the Contrary, division takes the universal for the 
be less, and not middle term. For let animal be A, mortal B, im- 

universal m re- i/-ti i* t ■* 

spect of the first mortal U, and man oi whom we ought to assume 
extreme. ^^iq definition D, every animal then compi-ehends 

either mortal or immortal, but this is that the whole of what- 
ever may be A is either B or C. Again, he who divides 
man, admits that he is animal, so that he assumes A to be 
predicated of D, hence the syllogism is that every D is either 
B or C, wherefore it is necessary for man ta be either mortal 
or immortal, yet it is not necessary that animal should be 
mortal, but this is desired to be granted, which was the very 
thing which ought to have been syllogistically in- 
ampe . £jgj.j,g^« Again, taking A for mortal animal, B 
for pedestrian, C without feet, and D for man, in the same 
manner it assumes A to be either with B or C, for every mortal 
• jj is either pedestrian or without feet, and that A is pre- 
A' iiipd ^^ D, for it has assumed that man is a mortal animal, 
iT t it ^ necessary that man should be either a pedestrian 

( universals, or of things more nearly approaching to these. 
' i»^' ^very animal is either mortal or immortal 
R^J' fijrery man is an animal 

r man is either mortal or immortal. 



rhe ^ . j"**j JesW. t.M> xn> to have been, that every man is mortal : hut i» 
^ho divides '''^^t ^^t^ove this, but dUiies it to be granted. 

^ gfV n»^ f^ animal ia pedestrian or without feet 



15X. ^. -cj^ -y ml^ -^ animal ia pedestrian or without teei 
^ rV X»*^\? ti is ft mortal animal 
. • . "E^^etji ^^Tt is pedestrian or without feet 

Ex. 3. E^^^ diamet3L-f ]$ or is not commensurable 
^^^^ AiumfiiRTVmL '^ « a length 
. • , Every OiBmevsi *-"^. ^^ j^ ^^^j commensuiaWt. 
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animal or without feet, but that he is pedestrian is not neces- 
saiy, but they assume it, and this again is what ^ 
they ought to have proved.* After this manner * ^* 
it always happens to those who divide, namely, that they as- 
sume an universal middle, and what they ought to show, and 
the differences as extremes. In the last place, they assert 
nothing clearly, as that it is necessary that this be a man, or 
that thef question necessarily is whatever it may ^^ ^ 
be, but they pursue every other way, not appre- vov. (vido * 
bending the available supplies. It is clear how- S|* Division not 
ever, that by this method we can neither subvert suitable for te- 
nor syUogistically infer any thing of accident or for vJSouT' 
property or genus, or of those things of which we ^^*^" ®^ <i"®'' 
are a priori ignorant as to how they subsist, as 
whether the diameter of a square be incommensurable, for if 
it assumes every length to be either commensurable or incom- 
mensurable, but the diameter of a square is a length, it will 
infer that the diameter is either incommensurable or com- 
mensurable, and if it assumes that it is incommensurate, it will 
assume what it ought to prove, wherefore that we cannot 
show, for this is the way, and by this we cannot do it ; let 
however the incommensurable or commensurable be A, length 
B, and diameter C.l It is clear then that this ^ „ , ,, , 

1A..1 • ■•• I Example (8.) 

mode of inquiry does not suit every speculation, 
neither is useful in those to which it especially appears ap- 
propriate, wherefore from what sources, and how demonstra- 
tions arise, and what we must regard in every problem, appear 
from what has been said. 

Chap. XXXII. — deduction of Syllogisms to the above Figures? 

How then we may reduce syllogisms to the above- j Method of 

named figures must next be told, for this is the reducing evefy 

remainder of the speculation, since if we have Se of the three 

noticed the production of syllogisms, and have the cSm^erlcT 

power of inventing them, if moreover we analyze (Compare ch. 

them when formed into the before-named figures, ^®*^ 

' Ayerrois commences his third section here, " de syllogismomm reso- 
latione.'* The word dvdynv, and not diraytiv, as significative of reduction, 
hiis heen already commented upon ; it is employed in its strict meaning at 
this place. 
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our original design will have been completed. At the same 
time, what has before been said will happen to be confirnied, 
and be more evident that they are thus from what shall now 
be said, for every truth must necessarily agree with itself in 
every respect. 

Rule i8t. First then we must endeavour to select the two 

Propositions to propositions of a syllogism, for it is easier to di- 

be investigated ^.^ . x xu • x i ^ i ji 

as to quantity, Vide into greater than into less parts,^ and com- 
**'• posites are greater than the things of which they 

are composed ; next we must consider whether it is in a whole 
or in a part, and if both propositions should not be assumed, 
oneself placing one of them. For those who propose the uni- 
versal^ do not receive the other which is contained in it,^ 
neither when they write, nor when they interrogate, or pro- 
pose these,* but omit those ^ by which these are concluded, 
and question other things to no purpose. There- 
ExanSne their ^^^e WO must Consider whether any thing super- 
superfluities fiuous has been assumed, and any thins necessary 

andd«»ficiencie8 •.. j j xu* • x i. i 'j j j 

as to the proper omittcd, and One thing IS to be laid down, and 
sySogSn^**" ®' another to be removed, until we arrive at two 
propositions, for without these we cannot reduce 
the sentences which are thus the subjects of question. Now 
in some it is easy to see what is deficient, but others escape 
us, and seem to be syllogisms,* because something necessarily 
happens from the things laid down, as if it should be assumed 
that essence not being subverted, essence is not subverted,^ 
but those things being subverted, of which a thing consists, 
what is composed of these is subverted also ; for from these 

* i. e. into propositions than into terms. 

* i. e. the migor proposition, which is always universal in the first 
figure. 

* i. e. the minor, which stands towards the major in the relation of 
particular to universal. 

* i. e. the propositions of the principal syllogism. 

* i. e. the propositions of the pro-syllogism. This last is the antece* 
dent in a minor premise, which makes it enthymematic. Vide Whately, 
book ii. ch. 4, sect 7, note. 

* Vide Whately's table of Fallacies, book iii. 

' In the propositions adduced, the syllogistic form is not present, but 
syllogistic inferences may be derived from them. In the place of the 
major, we have an equivalent proposition expressed, and in place of the 
minor — the major of the pro-syllogism proving that m:nor is added ; tliii 
m^or, however, is changed so far, as it is made more uuiversaL 
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positions it is necessaiy that a part of essence should be 
essence, y3t this is not concluded through the assumptions, 
but the propositions are wanting. Again, if because man ex- 
ists, it is necessary that animal should be, and animal exist- 
ing, that there should be essence ; then, because 
man exists, essence must necessarily be ; but this consider the 
is not yet syllogistically inferred,* for the proposi- ^^y of infer 
tions do not subsist as we have said they should ;^ 
but we are deceived in such, because something necessary 
happens from the things laid down, and because also a syllo- 
gism is something necessary. The necessary, however, is 
more extensive than the syllogism, for every syllogism is ne- 
cessary, but not every thing necessary is a syllogism ; so that 
if any thing occurs from certain positions, we must not imme- 
diately endeavour to reduce, but first assume two propositions, 
then we must divide them into terms, in this manner, that 
term we must place as the middle which is said to be in both 
propositions, for the middle must necessarily exist in both, in 
all the figures. K then the middle predicates, 
and is predicated of, or if it indeed predicates, AscertlSn the 
but another thing is denied of it, there will be the ^f^^^Jj^° JJ,^*** 
first figure, but if it predicates, and is denied by problem be- 
something, there will be the middle figure, and if J^Sfdie^^ '*'® 
other things are predicated of it, and one thing is 
denied, but another is predicated, there will be the la^t figure ; 
thus the middle subsists in each figure. In a similar manner 
also, if the propositions should not be universal, for the deter- 
mination of the middle is the same,^ wherefore it is evident, 
that in discourse, where the same thing is not asserted more 
than once, a syllogism does not subsist, since the middle is 
Bot assumed. As, however, we know what kind of problem 
is deduced in each figure,* in what the universal, and in what 
the particular, it is clear that we must not regard all the 
figures, but that one which is appropriate to each problenj, 
and whatever things are deduced in many figures, we may 
ascertain the figure of by the position of the middle. 

* L e. it is not categorical, but hypothetical. 

* They neither affirm nor deny. 

' For an uniyersal dees not differ from a particular, by reason of tha 
middle term, but by the circumscription and determination of the verbai 
sign, *' every/' "none,* called irpoohopKyfioc See Hill's Logic, and 
Whately. * From chapter 26. 
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Chap. XXXIII. — On Error ^ arising frofin the quantity of 
Propositions. 

I. Cause of de- It frequently happens then, that we are deceived 
^logSin^* about syllogisms, on account of the necessary 
to th"*"S?°" (conclusion), as we have before observed, an d some- 
quantity of times by the resemblance* in the position of the 
inropositions. terms, which ought not to have escaped us. 

Thus if A is predicated of B, and B of C, there would 
appear a syllogism from such terms, yet neither is any thing 
necessary produced, nor a syllogism. For let A be that which 
always is; B, Aristomenes the object of intellect; and C, 
Aristomenes ; it is true then that A is with B, for Aristomenes 
is always the object of intellect ; but B is also with C, for Aristo- 
menes is Aristomenes the object of intellect, but A is not with 
C, for Aristomenes is corruptible, neither would a syllogism 
be formed from terms thus placed, but the universal proposi- 
tion ^ A B must be assumed, but this is false,* to think that 
every Aristomenes who is the object of intellect always exists, 
when Aristomenes is corruptible. Again, let C be Miccalus, 
B Miccalus the musician, A to die to-morrow ; B therefore is 
truly predicated of C, since Miccalus is Miccalus the musician, 
and A is truly predicated of B, for Miccalus the musician may 
die to-morrow, but A is falsely predicated of C. This case 
therefore is the same with the preceding, for it is not uni- 
versally true that Miccalus the musician will die to-morrow, 
and if this is not assumed, there would be no syllogism.^ 

This deception arises therefore from a small (matter), since 
we cx)ncede, as if there were no difference between saying 
that this thing is present with that, and this present with 
every individual of that 

^ In indefinites, which are mistaken for universals. 

• i. e. the major. 

s Because the distributive particle " every " shows that any particular 
is assumed. 

* Here the fallacy arises from the major not being universal, for it is 
not said that every Miccalus, a musician, will die to-monow. Vide 
Appendix to Uiirs Logic. 
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Chap. XXXIV. — Mror arising from inaccurate exposition 
of Terms} 

Deception will frequently occur from the terms i. Nature of d^. 
of the proposition being improperly expounded,^ a?aruin*g fraSi 
as if A should be health, B disease, and C man, terms inaccu- 
for it is true to say that A cannot be with any B, "**^^ **' **"*' 
for health is with no disease, and again that B is with every C, 
for every man is susceptible of disease, whence it would appear 
to result that health can be with no man. Now the reason of this 
is, that the terms are not rightly set out in expression, since 
those words which are significant of habits being changed, 
there will not be a syllogism, as if the word *• well " were 
taken instead of "health," and the word "ill" instead of "dis- 
ease," since it is not true to say, that to be well cannot be pre- 
sent with him that is ill. Now this not being assumed, there 
is no syllogism except of the contingent,^ which indeed is not 
impossible, for health may happen to be with no man. Again, 
in the middle figure there will likewise be a falsity, for health 
happens to be with no disease, but may happen to be with every 
man, so that disease shall be with no man.* In the third figure 
however falsity occurs by the contingent, for it is possible that 
health and disease, science and ignorance, in short, contraries, 
shall be with the same individual, but it is impossible that 
they should be present with each other : this, however, differs 
from the preceding observations,* since when ^ ^.^ ^ 
many things happen to be present with the same 
individual they also happen to be so with each other. 

Evidently then in all these cases deception arises from the 
setting forth of the terms, as if those are changed which relate 
to the habits, there is no falsity, and it is therefore apparent 

' Vide Hill, on verbal and material fallacy ; also Whately, who refers 
the Aristotelian division of fallacies (ol irapi ri)v Xk^iv and oi l$w ttiq 
XUca»c) to logical and material, upon a species of conjecture. Confer. 
Waitz, vol. ii. p. 532. 

' Because an abstract term, " health," is assumed for a concrete, as 
•'sane." 

» For a man now ill, may not hereafter be well ; that to be ill is pre- 
sent with every man, therefore to be well present with no man. 

* This is against the rule laid down in ch. 2, of the next book, wherein 
ke shows that the false cannot be collected from the true. 
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that in such propositions, what relates to halit^ must always 
be exchanged and placed for a term instead of habit.* 

Chap. XXXY. — Middle not always to he assumed as apartieuiar 
definite thinff, w( r^c re. 

1 One word ^^ ^® °^* always necessarj to seek to expound tho 
cannot always terms bj a name,' since there will oftentimes be 
Mme*tera8,in- Sentences to wldch no name is attached, wherefore 
asQiuchasthey it is difficult to Tcducc sjllogisms ofthis kind, 
are ten encet. ^^^ ^^ shsM Sometimes happen to be deceived by 
such a search, for example, because a syllogism is of things im- 
mediate.^ For let A^ be two right angles, B a triangle, C an 
iiijosceles triangle. A then is with C through B, but no longer 
with B through any thing else, for a triangle has of itself two 
right angles, so that there will not be a middle of the propo- 
sition A B,^ which is demonstrable. The middle then must 
clearly not thus be always assumed, as if it were a particular 
definite thing,*^ but sometimes a sentence, which happens to be 
the case in the instance adduced. 



Chap. XXXVI. — On the arrangement of Terms, according to nomi" 
nal ajjpellation ; and of Propositions according to case* 

1. For the con- FoR the first to be in the middle, and the latter 

8yiiogi«m,**it fa ^^ *^® extreme, it is unnecessary to assume as if 

not ?{rt*h "t"" *^®^ ^®^ always predicated of each other, or in 

?erm shocQd be like manner,® the first of the middle, and this iii 

> The concrete word " well." 

* The abstract, "health." • One word. 

* Between which there is no middle — they may be proved, however, 
by a definition of the subject, as in the Post Ana. Vide Pacing and 
Biese, vol. i. p. 157; also Aquinas, Op. 48. cap. 1. The word dfueoc is 
used by Aristotle, either to express a proposition not proved by any 
higher middle term, (vide An. Post, i. 2, and U. 19,) or a premise imme- 
diate, as regards its conclusion, i. e. not requiring the insertion of lower 
middle terms, for connexion of its terms with those of the conclusion. 

* i. e. three angles, equal to two right. 

* A certain middle thing, signified by one word. 
' As one thing expressed by one word. 

* Aristotle distinguishes ic\ii<ruQ and irr&etiQt (which last word he usea 
for rpSiroQt) the first as being nouns in tho nominative case, the other tlid 
oblique cases. See Hormen. c. 2. * i. e. in the same case. 
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the last, and also likewise in the case of non- predicated of 
inesse. Still in so many ways as to be is predi- 'J^^i^iecto." 
cated, and any thing is truly asserted, it is requi- since either 

•^ ' -j^i. ? • ^'c xu • /L X n'ajor or minor 

site to consider that we signify the inesse, as that premise, or 
of contraries there is one science. m obUque^*^* 

For let A be, there is one science, and B, things ca«e. 
contrary to each other, A then is present with B, not as if 
contraries are one science,^ but because it is true in respect of 
them, to say that there is one science of them. It sometimes 
occurs indeed, that the first is predicated of the middle, but 
the middle not of the third, as if wisdom is science, but 
wisdom is of^ good, the conclusion is that science is of good: 
hence good is not wisdom, but wisdom is science. Some- 
times, again, the middle is predicated of the third, but the first 
not of the middle, e. g. if there is a science of every quality 
or contrary, but good is a contrary and a quality, the con* 
elusion then is, that there is a science of good, yet neither 
good, nor quality, nor contrary is science, but good is these.^ 
Sometimes, again, neither the first is predicated of the middle, 
nor this of the third, the first indeed being sometimes predi- 
cated of the third, and sometimes not,* for instance, of whatever 
there is science, there is genus, but there is science of good, 
the conclusion is that there is a genus of good, yet "none of 
these is predicated of any. If, nevertheless, of what there is 
science, this is genus, but there is a science of good, the con- 
clusion is that good is genus, hence the first is predicated of 
the extreme, but there is no predication of each other.* 

In the case of the non-inesse there must be the j. Method th« 
same manner of assumption, for this thing not same with ne. 
being present with this, does not always signify *^** ^*** 
that this is not this, but sometimes that this is not of this, or 
that this is not with this, as there is not a motion of motion or 
generation of generation, but there is (a motion and genera* 
tion) of pleasure : pleasure therefore is not generation. Again, 
there is of laughter a sign, but there is not a sign of a 

' Waitz inserts aftriav. ' Here he also inserts Ivivriiiifi. Aristotle 
means, that in the major proposition the greater extreme is in a direct, 
but in the minor proposition the middle is in an oblique case. 

' L e. good is a quality, and is contrary, hence the minor is direct. 

♦ i. e. " rectll predicatione.** Buhle. 

' The conclusion is direct, but the propositions are obliaue 
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sign, so that laughter is not a sign, and similarly in other 
cases, wherein the problem is subverted from the genus being 
in some way referred to it.^ Moreover, occasion is not oppor- 
tune time, for to the divinity there is occasion, but not oppor- 
tune time, because there is nothing useful to divinity,^ we 
must take as terms, occasion, opportune time, and divinity, 
« ^ . , but the proposition must be assumed according to 

3. Method of . , i? iu • • i. i. ^ ?t_ • 

assuming pro- the case of the noun, since, in short, we assert this 
terais^'*^ '^^^ universally, that we must always place the terms 
according to the appellations of the nouns, e. g. 
man, or good, or contraries, not of man, nor of good, nor of 
contraries, but we must take propositions according to the cases 
of each word, since "they are either to this as the equal, or of 
this as the double, or this thing as striking, or seeing, or this 
one as man, animal, or if the noun falls in any other way, ac- 
cording to the proposition. 

Chap. XXXVIL — Eules of Jteference to the forms of Predication, 

For this thing to be with that, and for one thing 
liwoiitTpred?- ^ be truly predicated of another, must be assumed 
acc*^"tTh *""** ^^ ^ many wavs as the categories are divided ; the 
vera! varieties latter must also be taken either in a certain re- 
Siv5io5?"*'*^ spect,* or simply, moreover either as simple * or 

connected,^ in a similar manner also with regard 
to the non-inesse ; these however must be better considered 
and defined. 

( Either directly or obliquely. Aristotle calls the middle term in the 
second figure, genus, because as the latter is predicated, the middle term 
in the second £gure is also predicated ; otherwise they differ greatly, since 
genus is predicated of species affirmatively, but the middle in the second 
figure is partly predicated affirmatively, and partly negatively, since one 
premise ought to affirm, and the other deny. 

* This syllogism is in the third figure; the middle term being 
"divinity." 

* As, an Ethiopian has white teeth. 

* As, a swan is an animal. 

( ^ As» A swan is a white animal. 



\ 
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Chap. XXXVnL--0/ Proposittonal Iteration and the Addition 
to a Predicate, 

Whatever is reiterated*' in propositions must 

be annexed to the major and not to the middle • 2irai»a«.ir\«B- 

term ; I mean for instance, if there should be a 

syllogism, that there is a science of justice "because it is 

good,** the expression " because it is good," or "in j Whatever is 

that it is good," must be joined to the major. For reiterated 

let A be "science, that it is good ; " B, "good ;" SToth^mafJ'r; 

and C, "justice ;" A then is trulj predicated of SiefgrS*""^" 

B, since of good there is science that it is good : 

but B is also true of C ; for justice is what is good, thus 

therefore the solution is made.f But if, " that it . -. 

is good" be added to B,^ it will not be true ; for ^^^ ^ 

A will indeed be truly predicated of B, but it will not be 

tnie that B is predicated of C, since to predicate of justice, 

good that it is good, is false, and not intelligible. So also it 

may be shoYm that the healthy is an object of science in that 

it is good, or that hircocervus is an object of opinion, quoad 

its nonentity,^ or that man is corruptible, so far as 

he is sensible, for in all super-predications, we ^^tKarmopoZ- 

must annex the repetition to the (major) term. 

' lirav. dicitur in oratione, quod accedit, praBsertim si ita accedit ut 
sensus aut leviter, automniuo non mutetiir. Waitz. A syllogism is how- 
ever said to be produced fisrd TrpoaO^Kijc, when something is added tQ 
the predicate, to iirtKaTnyogovjiivov. 

Ex. 1. Of good there is science that it is good 
Justice is good 
. " . Of justice there is science that it is good, 
» That is, to the middle. 

' An animal formed from the union of a goat and a stag. The syllogism 
may be thus constructed. 

Non-being is an object of opinion quoad nonentity 
An hircocervus is a nonentity 

• * . An hircocervus is an object of opinion quoad nonentity, 

Ex. 2. Every being is an object of science 

Good is being 
. • . Good is an object of science. 
Ex. 3. Of being there is science, that it. is being 

Good is being 

• * . Of good there is science, that it is being;, 

n2 
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2 The term* '^^^ position of the terms is nevertheless not 

net tile same the samc when a thing is syllogistically inferred 
Son^whethe? simply, and when this particular thing, or in a 
the inference i> certain respect, or in a certain way. For instance, 
a^Srtain'qiaii- I mean, as when good is shown to be an object of 
fication. science, and when it is shown to be so because it is 

good ; but if it is shown to be an object of science simply, we 
* E m le (2 ) ^^^^ **^® " being " as the middle term ;* if (it is 
xamp e proved that it may be scientifically known) to be 
good, a certain being (must be taken as the middle). For 
let A be " science, that it is a certain being," B " a certain 
being," and C " good ; " to predicate then A of B is true, 
for there is science of a certain being, that it is a certain 
being ; but B is also predicated of C, because C is a cer- 
tain being ; t therefore A will be predicated of C, 
?• o. goo . jigjjQg there will be science of good that it is good, 
for the expression " a certain being " is the sign of peculiar 
or proper essence. If, on the other hand, " being " is set as 
the middle, and being simply and not a certain being is added 
to the extreme, there will not be a syllogism that there is a 
science of good, that it is good, but that it is being : for ex- 
^mple, let A be science that it is being ; B, being ; 
^ ^ and C, good.J In such syllogisms then as are from 
a part,^ we must clearly take the terms after this manner. 

Chap. XXXlX.-r^ITie Simplification of Terms in the Solution of 
Syllogism, 

Wb must also exchange those which have the same import ; 
nouns for nouns, and sentences for sentences, and a noun and 
a sentence,^ and always take the noun for the sentence, for 
thus the exposition of the terms will be easier. For example, 
1. In syiio- ^^ there is no diflference in saying that what is 
gtatic analysis supposcd is uot the gcnus of what is opined, or that 

terminal Sim- S\ . • j • ^ ^i- f. i -, 

piicity and per- What IS opmcd IS not any thing which may be 
■?SX*°*^ supposed, (for the signitication is the same,) in- 
stead of the sentence already expressed we must 

* "Ev fikpii vocat eos qui non anXCJQ r» sed r6d§ n concludunt. Waltz. 
Vide Biese, i. p. 179, not. 2. 

' Either for either. This is omitted by Taylor, though read by Ayerrois, 
Buhle, Waitz. This direction, except carefully done, gives rise to frequent 
fallacies. Quando pro termino repetendo, substiiuitur toz illi equipol* 
lens. Aldrich. Whalely on Fallacies. 
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take what may be supposed and what maj be opined, as 
terms. 

Chap. XL, — The definite Article to he added according to the nature 
of the Conclusion, 

Since however it is not the same, for pleasure to 

be good^ and for pleasure to be the good^ we must aidition'of the* 

not set the terms alike ; but if there is a syllogism ^^^* ^^ 

that pleasure is the good, the good (must be taken 

as a term) if that it is good, good (must be taken), and so of 

the rest. 

Chap. XLL — On the Distinction of certain forms of Universal 

Predication. 

It is neither in fact nor in word the same thing j, xhe expres- 
to assert that A is present with every individual sionna^oi-rAB 
with which B is present, and to say that A is Txtr^eim! ""** 
present with every individual of what B is pre- perw^wenticai 
sent with, since there is nothing to prevent yrithKae'ou 
B from being with C, yet not with every C* 'a^'^t^f^ 
For instance, let B be beautiful, but C white, if ^"equiv'Sint'^ 
then beautiful is with something white, it is true to a being pre- 
to say that beauty is present with what is white, ev«y twng of 
yet not perhaps with every thing white. If then J**' ^^^ .® ^ P^®' 
A is with B, but not with every thing of which 
B is predicated, neither if B is present with every C, nor if 
it is alone present, it is necessary that A should not only not 
be present with every C, but that it should not be present 
(at all), but if that of which B is truly predicated, with every 
individual of this A is present, it will happen that A will be 
predicated of every individual of which B is predicated of 
every individual. But if A is predicated of that of which B 
is universally predicated, there is nothing to prevent B from 
being present with C with not every or with no individual of 
which A is present, therefore in (three terms it is evident 
• that) the assertion that A is predicated of every individual of 
which B is predicated, signifies that of whatever B is predi- 

' Therefore " that with which B is present," and " that with every 
indiridiial o[ which B is present," do not mean the same thing. 
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cated of all tliese A is predicated also, and if B is predicated 
of every, A will also thus be predicated, but if it is not 
predicated of every individual it is not necessary that A should 
be predicated of every individual. 

Still we need not imagine that any absurdity will occur 
from this exposition, for we do not use the expression that 
this is a particular definite thing,* but as a geometrician says 
that this is a foot in length, is a straight line, and is without 
breadth though it is not so, he does not however so use them, 
as if he inferred ^ from these. In a word, that which is not 
2. Certain ex- ^^ * whole to a part, and something else in refer- 
pressions used encc to this S3 B, part to a whole, from nothing of 
these can a demonstrator demonstrate, where- 
fore neither is there a syllogism, but we use exposition as we 
do sense ^ when we address a learner, since we do not (use it) 
so as if it were impossible to be demonstrated without these, 
as (we use propositions) from which a syllogism is con- 
structed. 

Chap. XLII. — That not all Conclusions in the same SyUogUm are 
produced through one Figure. 

1 The conciu- ^^'^ ^^ °^* foTget that all conclusions in the same 
Bi'on an evi- syllogism are not produced by one figure, but one 
figure the''^** through this figure, and another through that, so 
inquiry is to be that clcarly we must make the* resolutions in 
^^ ^' the same manner, but since not every problem is 

proved in every ^ figure, but arranged in each, it is evident 
from the conclusion in what figure the inquiry must be 
made.® 

^ Examples are not adduced to prove, but to illustrate. 

* Tanquam ex his ratiocinans. Averrois. 

^ Ty S' iKTiOtffOai (exhibere sensui) ovTut xpbyiiiBa &airtp koI rip aioBa* 
vioOai, Cf. Aquinas Opusc. 47. Zabarella, cap. vii. ai<r0ij<«c, sensa- 
tion, signifies the perception of the external senses. Vide Ethics, b. yu 
chap. 2, and 11 ; Phys. b. iii. and vii. 

* i. e. the several syllogisms to their proper figures. 

* As no afiirmative in the second nor universal in the third* 

* In qu& figur& quaerendum ait problema aliquod. Bahle. 
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Chap. XLIII. — Of Arguments against Definition^ simplified. 

With regard, however, to arguments against de- i. For brevity'! 

finition, and by which a particular thing in the "ke the thing 

definition is attacked, that term must be laid th?dSLnition, 

down which is attacked, and not the whole de- "i??®i*S®,- 

... /». .11 11 11111 whole aeflni- 

hmtion, for it will result that we shall be less tion iueif , i> to 
disturbed by prolixity, e. g. if we are to show ^i***^®^"' 
that water is humid potable, we must place potable and 
water as terms. ^ 



Chap, XLIV.— (y (he Reduction of HypotTieticals and of Syllogisms 
ad impossibtle. 

We must not endeavour, moreover, to reduce hy- 
pothetical syllogisms, for we cannot reduce them, our not re- ^ 
from the things laid down,^ since they are not ^^^^^J^' 
proved syllogistically, but are all of them admitted 
by consent. Thus if a man supposing that except there is one 
certain power of contraries, there will neither exist one sci- 
ence of them, it should afterwards be dialectically proved 
that there is not one* power of contraries; for ^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
instance, of the wholesome and of the unwhole- 
some, for the same thing will be wholesome and unwholesome 
at the same time — here it will be shown that there is not one 
power of all contraries, but that is not a science, has not been 
shown. We must yet acknowledge that there is, not however 
by syllogism, but by hypothesis, wherefore we cannot reduce 
this, but that, we may, viz. that there is not one power, for 
this perhaps was a syllogism, but that an hy- g. Nor syiio- 
pothesis. The same thing happens in the case of gisms per im- 
gyllogisms, which infer a consequence per impos- ^***** 
sibile, since neither can we analyze these, though we may a 

^ Waitz states that Pacius has misapprehended this place, hy following 
Philoponus, and avers that diaXkye<T9ai here is not ** disserere contra 
aliquid/' sed " disputare de aliqu^ re." Pacius thinks that, the chapter 
refers to such syllogisms as impugn the definition. 

* Ik t&v Ketfuvwv, Vide Whately, hook ii. ch. 4 ; also Mansel's I^ogic, 
Appendix, note 6. It has heen questioned whether hypothetical ctui be 
r^uced to categorical ; the reader will find the subject well and fully 
treated in Mansel, p. SS. 
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deduction to the impossible, (for it is demonstrated by HyUo- 
gism,) but the other we cannot, for it is concluded from hy- 
pothesb. They differ nevertheless from the before-named,* 
because we must in them indeed have admitted some thing 
previously, if we are about to consent, as if, for example, one 
power of contraries should have been shown, and that there 
was the same science of them, now here they admit, what 
they had not allowed previously on account of the evident 
falsity, as if the diameter of a square having been admitted 
commensurable with the side, odd things should be equal to 
even. 

Many others also are concluded from hypothe- 
fiidberation'of " sis, which it is requisite to consider, and clearly 
deferred""^* explain ; what then are the differences of these, 
and in how many ways an hypothetical syllogism 
is produced, we will show hereafter ;2 at present, let only so 
much be evident to us, that we cannot resolve such syllogisms 
into figures ; for what reason we have shown. 

Chap. XLV. — The Itedttction of Syllogisms from one Figure 
to another, 

* Anal. 1. 4 ^ many problems* as are demonstrated in many 
and 26; Topics, figures, if they are proved in one syllogism, may 
1.4 and 11. ^ referred^ to another, e. g. a negative in the 
first may be referred to the second, and one in the middle to 
the first, still not all, but some only.* This will appear 
1. Whatever ^^"^ *^® following : if A is with no B, but B vnth 
•yiiogisms are every C, A is with no C, thus the first figure 
figures.m™* te arises ; but if the negative is converted, there 
ont"fl*^re t™ ^^^^ ^ *^® middle, for B will be with no A, and 
anothcMaseof with every C. In the same manner, if the syllo- 
prrticuiax \n^ &^^ ^ °^* Universal, but particular, as if A is with 
the first and no B, but B is with a certain C, for the negative 
second figures, j^^j^g converted there will be the middle figure. 

' i. e. from syllogisms, by hypothesis. 

' No work is extant of Aristotle's upon this subject ; with St. Hilaire, 
however, we think that though the subject is not worked out by Aristotle^ 
we have ample data from which to elucidate it. 

• avayayelv — vide Mansel's Appendix. 

* i. e. may be reduced, or referred. 
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Of syllogisms, however, in the middle figure, the , uniremit 
universal will be reduced to the first, but only one m the second 
of the particular,^ for let A be with no B, but with ?o*the flret^bui 
every C, then by conversion of the negative there ^^Jj ®"« p"- 
will be the first figure, since B will be with no A, 
but A with every C. Now if the afiirmative be added to B, 
and the negative to C, we must take C as the first term, since 
this is with no A, but A is with every B, wherefore C is with no 
B, neither will B be with any C, for the negative is converted. 
If however the syllogism be particular, when the negative is 
added to the major extreme, it will be reduced to the first 
figure, as if A is with no B, but with a certain C, for by con- 
version of the negative there will be the first figure, since B is 
! with no A, but A with a certain C. When however the afiirma- 

tive (is joined to the greater extreme), it will not be resolved, 
as if A is with every B, but not with every C, for the proposi- 
tion A B does not admit conversion,^ nor if it were made 
would there be a syllogism. 

Again, not all in the third figure will be resolv- 
able into the first,^ but all in the first* will be ?he^hi?dfi|i!?e, 
into the third, for let A be with every B, but B with oj® only, ^hen 
a certain C, since then a particular affirmative is not universal,* 
convertible, C will be with a certain B, but A was }"o"thVfi?J{?'^^* 
with every B, so that there is the third figure. Also 
if the syllogism be negative, there will be the same result, for 
the particular affirmative is convertible, wherefore A will be 
with no B, but with a certain C. Of the syllogisms in the last 
figure, one alone is not resolvable into the first,* when the 
negative is not placed universal, all the rest however are re- 
1 . solved. For let A and B be predicated of every C, C there- 

I fore is convertible partially to each extreme, wherefore it is 

I present with a certain B, so that there will be the first figure, 

^ if A is with every C, but C with a certain B. And if A is 

with every C, but B with a certain C, the reasoning is the same, 

* Viz. Festino and not Baroko. Of these reductions it may be generally 
observed, that only negative syllogisms are reducible to the second, and 
only particular to the Siird figure. Barbara, Baroko, and Bokardo cannot 

' be ostensively reduced to any other figure. 

L' ' Being A it does not admit simple conversion. 

I » For Bokardo is excepted. 

I * Darii and Ferio — ^because universals cannot be reduced to the third 

figure, in which the conclusion is particular. * i. e. Bokardo. 
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for B reciprocates with C. But if B is with every C, and A with 
a certain C, B must be taken as the first term, for B is with 
every C, but C with a certain A, so that B is with a certain A ; 
since however the particular is convertible, A will also be with 
a certain B. If the syllogism be negative, when the terms 
are universal, we must assume in like manner, for let B be with 
every C, but A with no C, wherefore C will be with a certain B, 
but A with no C, so that C will be the middle term. Likewise, 
if the negative is universal, but the affirmative particular, for 
A will be with no C, but C with a certain B ; if however the 
^ , negative be taken as particular, there will not be 

uva vaK. ^ resolution,* e. g. if B is with every C, but A not 
with a certain C, for by conversion of the proposition B C, 
both propositions will be partial. 

4. The conver- It is clcar then, that in order mutually to con- 
ttdno^/premise ^^^^ thesc figures,^ the miuor premise must be 
necessary for converted in either figure, for this being trans- 
reduction. posed a transition ^ is effected ; of syllogisms in the 
middle figure,^ one is resolved,* and the other is not^ resolved 
into the third, for when the universal is negative there is a 
resolution, for if A is with no B, but with a certain C, both 
similarly reciprocate with A, wherefore B is with no A, but C 
with a certain A, the middle then is A. When however A is 
with every B, and is not with a certain C, there will not be reso- 
lution, since neither proposition after conversion is universal. 
Syllogisms also of the third figure may be resolved into 
the middle, when the negative is universal, as if A is with no C, 
but B is with some or with every C, for C will be with no A, 
but will be with a certain B, but if the negative be particular, 
there will not be a resolution, since a particular negative does 
not admit conversion. 

We see then that the same syllogisms® are not 
gisms^not mu*^-' Tcsolvcd in thesc figures,'' which were not resolved 
tuaiiy reduci- into the first figures, and that when syllogisms 
other figures are reduced to the first figure, these only are con- 
Stj'ttxffirsu eluded per irapossibile. 

How therefore we must reduce syllogisms, and 

* Viz. the first and third. . 

' Mera/3a(rtc — transitus fit ex un4 in aliam figuram. — Buhle. 
' Those are particular, because there is no universal conclusion in the 
third. * Festino. * Baroko. 

« Baroko and Bokardo. ^ In the »3Cond and third figui«t« 
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that the figures are mutually resolvable, appears from what 
has been said. 

Chaf. XLVI. — Of the Quality and Signification of the Definite^ 
and Indefinite^ and Privative, 

There is some diiference in the construction or i. Difrerencein 
subversion of a problem, whether we suppose the Jit'^m " not 
expressions " not to be this particular tlung," and to be" and "to 
" to be not this particular thing," have the same, Se^riks^n^*^** 
or different signification, e. g. " not to be white," (Cf. Herm. e.) 
and " to be not white." Now they do not signify the same 
thing, neither of the expression " to be white," is the nega- 
tion "to be not white," but, "not to be white;" and the 
reason of this is as follows. The expression " he is able to 
walk," is similar to "he is able not to walk," the expression 
" it is white " to, " it is not white," and " he knows good," to 
" he knows what is not good." For these, " he knows good," 
or " he has a knowledge of good," does not at all differ, nei- 
ther " he is able to walk," and "he has the power of walk- 
ing ;" wherefore also the opposites, "he is not able to walk," 
and " he has not the power of walking," (do not differ from 
each other). If then "he has not the power of walking," 
signifies the same as "he has the power of not walking," 
these will be at one and the same time present with the same, 
for the same person is able to walk, and not to walk, and is 
cognizant of good, and of what is not good, but affirmation 
and negation being opposites, are not at the same time present 
with the same thing.* Since therefore it is not the same thing 
" not to know good," and " to know what is not good," nei- 
ther is it the same thing to be " not good " and " not to be 
good," since of things having analogy,^ if the one is different 
the other also differs. Neither is it the same to be " not equal," 
and " not to be equal,"* for to the one, namely, " to that which 

* Aristotle demonstrates the difference between infinite affirmation and 
finite negation by an hypothetical syllogism leading to an absurdity. The 
reader may find the principle of proper logical affirmation and negation 
discussed in Whately, b. ii. ch. 2, and Hill, p. 96, et seq. 

^ Eandem rationem. — Buhle. Similitude or identity of relation. 

• For " to be not equal " implies at all events that a thing exists, which 
is affirmation, but ** not to be equal " may be nothing, which is pure 
negation. Hence, aa Taylor remarks, Aristotle infers that " not every 
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is not equal,** something is subjected, and this is the unequal, 
but to the other there is nothing subjected, wherefore " not 
every thing is equal or unequal," but " every thing is e^ual 
or not equal." Besides this expression, "it is not white 
wood," and this, "not is white wood," are not present toge- 
ther at the same time, for if it is " wood not white," it will be 
wood ; but "what is not white wood" is not of necessity 
" wood," so that it is clear that of "it is good" the negation is 
not "it is not good." If then of every one thing either the affirm- 
ation or negation is true, if there is not negation, it is evident 
that there will in some way be affirmation, but of eyerj affirm- 
ation there is negation, and hence of this * the negation is, "it 
is not not good." They have this order indeed with respect 
2. Order of af- ^^ ^^^^ Other: let to be good be A, not to be 
flmnation and good B, to be not good C under B, not to be not 
negation. ^^^^ j^ under A. With every individual then 

either A or B will be present, and (each) with nothing which 
is the same and C or D with every individual,^ and with 
nothing which is the same, and with whatever C is present, 
B must necessarily be present with every individual, for if it 
is true to say that " a thing is not white," it is also true to say 
that " not it is white," for a thing cannot at one and the same 
time be white and not white, or be wood not white and be 
white wood, so that unless there is affirmation, negation 
will be present. — C however is not always (consequent) to B, 
for in short, what is not wood will not be white wood, on the 
contrary, with whatever A is present D also is present with 
^ c. every individual, for either C or D will be pre- 

sent. As however " to be not white" * and " to 
* ^' be white," "f cannot possibly co-subsist, D will be 

present, for of what is white we may truly say, that it is not not 
white, yet A is not predicated of every D, for, in short, we can- 
not truly predicate A of what is not wood, namely, to assert 
that it is white wood, so that D will be true, and A will nol 
be true, namely, that it is white wood. It appears "also, that 
A and G are present with nothing identical, though B and D 
may be present with the same. 

thing " is equal or unequal, because that which is not is neither equai 
nor unequal ; but that ** every thing " is equal or is not equal," because 
this in contradiction. 
' " It is not good : "—affirmative. « Taylor omits this clause. 
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Privatives also subsist similarly to this position 3 » , ., ,^ 
with respect to attributes,^ for let equal be A, not tween (4.%^- 
equal B, unequal C, not unequal D. In many f^7« andlutri- 
tlungs also, with some of which the same thing is butet (Kanrro- 
present and not with others, the negative may be '^"*^* 
similarly true, that, " not all things are white," or " that not 
each thing is white ; " but, " that each thing is not white," or^. 
"that all things are not white," is false. So also of this 
affirmation, "every animal is white," the negation is not, 
"ev#ry animal is not white," for both are false, but this, 
" not every animal is white." Since however it is clear that 
"is not white," signifies something different from "not is 
white," and that one is affirmation and the other negation, it 
is also clear that there is not the same mode of demonstrating 
each, for example,^ " whatever is an animal is not white," or 
" happens not to be white ;" and that we may truly say, "it 
is not white," for this is " to be not white." Still there is 
the same mode as to it is true to say it is white or not white, 
for both are demonstrated constructively * through 
the first figure, since the word " true " is similarly 
arranged with " is," for of the assertion " it is 
true to say it is white," the negation is not, " it is 
true to say it is not white," but " it is not true to 
say it is white." But if it is true to say, 
"whatever is a man is a* musician, or is not* a 
musician," we must assume that " whatever is an 
animal is either a musician or is not a musician,"^ 
and it will be demonstrated, but that " whatever 
is a man is not a musician," is shown negatively f Btructive. 
according to the three modes® stated. Averrois. 

In short, when A and B are so, as that they 6. Relative 
cannot be simultaneously in the same thing, but p?SJed^n"cer- 
one of them is necessarily present to every indi- tainr cases. 

' KOLTfiyopiai — predlcamenta. Averrois. The word must here be under- 
stood as opposed to privation in the sense of " habits/' not as a species 
wl' quality, as it is considered in the Categor. ch. 8. 

* W« cannot demonstrate the two assertions given, in the same way. 
' An.imiversal finite affirmative. 

* An universal indefinite affirmative. 

* This is the major premise, to which if the minor, " every man is an 
animaly" is added, the syllogism will be in Barbara. 

* Viz. Celarent, Cesare. Camestres. 



* KaraffKevaO' 
riK&t, " con- 
structive," 
Averr. " con- 
firmative," 
Buhle. 

4. The differ- 
ence of the cha- 
racter of asser- 
tion shofrn by 
the difference 
in the mode of 
demonstration, 

t dvamceuac- 
T(K«>(, '* de- 
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vidual, aad again C and D likewise, tat A follows C 
and does not reciprocate, D will also follow B, and will not 
reciprocate, and A and D may be witA the same thing, but B 
and C cannot. In the first place then, it appears from this 
that D is consequent to B, for since one of C D is necessarily 
present with every individuftl, but with what B is present C 
cannot be, because it introduces with itself A, but A and B 
cannot consist with the same, D is evidently a t/onsequent. 
Again, since C does not reciprocate with A, but C or D is 
present with every, it happens that A and D will be with the 
same thing, but B and C cannot, because A is consequent to 

C, for an impossibility results,* wherefore it appears plain 
that neither does B reciprocate with D, because it would hap- 
pen that A is present together with D.^ 

6. Fallacy Sometimes also it occurs that we are deceived 

not aafumln ^^ ^^^^ ^^ arrangement of terms, because of our 
opposites pro- not taking opposites rightly, one of which must 
P^'^^y • necessarily be with every individual, as if A and B 

cannot be simultaneously with the same, but it is necessary tliat 
the one should be with what the other is not, and again C and D 
in like manner, but A is consequent to every C ; for B will hap- 
pen necessarily to be with that with which D is, which is false. 
For let the negative of A B which is F be assumed, and again 
the negative of C D, and let it be H, it is necessary then, that 
either A or F should be with every individual, since either af- 
firmation or negation must be present. Again also, either G 
or H, for they are afiirmation and negation, and A is by hy- 
pothesis present with every thing with which C is, so that H 
will also be present with whatever F is. Again, since of F B, 
one is with every individual, and so also one of H D, and H 
is consequent to F, B wiU also be consequent to D, for this 
we know. If then A is consequent to C, B will also follow 

D, but this is false, since the sequence was the reverse in 
things so subsisting, for it is not perhaps necessary that either 
A or F should be with every individual, neither F nor B, for F 
is not the negative of A, since of " good" the negation is " not 
good," and " it is not good!' is not the same with " it is neither 
good nor not good." It is the same also of C D ^'^^ *^'* '*•- 
sumed negatives are two. \ 

* i. e. A and B would co-£ubsist. 

' Because A cannot be^present with B. 
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Chap. I. — JtecapittUation.'^Of the Concltmons of certain 
SyUogtema, 

In how many figures, through what kind and i. Reference t* 
number of propositions, also when and how a syl- obaervaUoSJ. 
lo£cism is produced, we have therefore now ex- Universal syi- 

1 • J T_ -L • X 1- ^T_ ^1- logisms infer 

plamed; moreover, what points both the con- manyconciu- 
structor and subverter of a syllogism should "^°°'*- 
regard, as well as how we should investigate a proposed sub- 
ject after every method ; further, in what manner we should 
assume the principles of each question. Since, 2. So also do 
however, some syllogisms are universal, but J^at?v"b% 
others particular, all the universal always con- notthenega- 
clude a greater number of things, yet of the par- «ve particular. 
ticular, those which are affirmative many things, but the 
negative one conclusion only. For other propositions are con- 
verted, but the negative is not converted, but the conclusion 
is something of somewhat ; hence other syllogisms conclude a 
majority of things, for example, if A is shown to be with every 
or with a certain B, B must also necessarily be with a certain A, 
and if A is shown to be with no B, B will also be with no A, and 
this is different from the former. If however A is not with a cer- 
tain B, B need not be not present with a certain A, for it possibly 
may be with every A.^ This then is the common ^ Difference 
cause of all syllogisms, both universal and par- between uni- 
ticular ; we may however speak differently of JS? and^thise 
universals, for as to whatever things are under of the second 
the middle, or under the conclusion, of all there ^^®' 
will be the same syllogism, if some are placed in the middle, 
but others in the conclusion,^ as, if A B is a conclusion througli 
C, it is necessary that A should be predicated of whatever is 

* As if A were " man ; ** a ** certain animal/' a certain B ; and animal, 
B ; therefore though " man" is not present with " a certain animal/' (e. g. 
*• a lion,") yet " animal " is with every ** man." 

' Hence three conclusions, he means, may be drawn from the sama 
syllogism, one of the minor extreme, another of what is under tjhe minor 
•nd Uie third of what is the subject of the middle. 
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under B or C, for if D is in the whole of B, but B in the 
whole of A, D will also be in the whole of A. Again, if E is 
in the whole of C, and C is in A, E will also be in the whole 
of A, and in like manner if the syllogism be negative ; but in 
the second figure it will be only possible to form a syllogism 
of that which is under the conclusion. As, if A is with no B, 
but is with every C, the conclusion will be that B is with no C ; if 
therefore D is under C, it is clear that B is not with it, but that^ 
it is not with things under A, does not appear by the syllogism, 
though it will not be with E, if it is under A. But it has 
been shown by the syllogism that B is with no C, but it was as- 
sumed without demonstration^ that it is not with A, wherefore 
it does not result by the syllogisms that B is not with E. 
Nevertheless in particular syllogisms of things under the con- 
clusion, there is no necessity incident, for a syllogism is not 
• (»poTo<r«.) produced,^ when this* is assumed as particular, 
major in ist but there will be of all things under the middle, 
fi»"'*- yg^. jjQ^ |jy i\^Q^ syllogism, e. g. if A is with every B, 

but B with a certain C, there will be no syllogism of what is 
placed under C, but there will be of what is under B, yet not 
through the antecedent syllogism. Similarly also in the case 
of the other figures, for there will be no conclusion of what is 
under the conclusion, but there will be of the other, yet not 
through that syllogism ; in the same manner, as in universals, 
from an undemonstrated proposition, things under the middle 
were shown, wherefore either there will not be a conclusion 
there,^ or there will be in these also.* 

Chap. IL — On a true Conclusion deduced Jrom false Premises in the 
first Figure, 

1. Material It is therefore possible that the propositions may 

if propJsUionsI be truc, through which a syllogism arises, also 

byThViSV *^^^ *^®^ ^^y ^ Moe^ also that one may be true 

•ion. and the other false ; but the conclusion must of 

* A being assumed of no B, B is in a manner assumed of no A, be- 
cause a proposition universal negative reciprocates. 

* Because in the 2nd figure both propositions affirm ; hence nothing is 
concluded. 

* In universal syllogisms. 

^ In particular. For the recognition of the indirect modes, in tkia 
chapter, by Aristotle, see Mans^l, p. 66, and 74, note. 
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necessity be either true or false. From true propositions then 
we cannot infer a falsity, but from false premises 
we may infer the truth, except that not the why^* *Tr"^non "^^ 
but the mere that (is inferred), since there is not propter quid 
a syllogism of the why from false premises, and Averr! *Hm'i 
for what reason shall be told hereafter.^ ^^®' P- 887.) 

First then, that we cannot infer the false from 
true premises, appears from this : if when A is, it fnfeJ^J^*^^ 
is necessary that B should be, when B is not it from false pre- 
is necessary that A is not, if therefore A is true, the^fais^^from 
B is necessarily true, or the same thing (A) would ^^jPl^ylJ^*" 
at one and the same time be and not be,^ which Aidrich,generai 
is impossible. Neither must it be thought, be- J^Jm.)*^*^"'^' 
cause one term. A, is taken, that from one certain 
thing existing, it will happen that something will result from 
necessity, since this is not possible, for what results ^ 
from necessity is the conclusion, and the fewest 
things through which this arises are three terms, but two in- 
tervals and propositions. If then it is true that with whatever 
B is A also is, and that with whatever C is B is, it is necessary 
that with whatever C is A also is, and this cannot be false, for 
else the same thing would exist and not exist at the same time. 
Wherefore A is laid down as one thing, the two 
propositions being co-'assumed. It is the same 
also in negatives, for we cannot show the false from what are 
true ; but from false propositions we may collect the truth,^ 
either when both premises are false, or one only, and this not 
indifferently, bijt the minor, if it comprehend the whole false,* 
\>\x% if the whole is not assumed to be false, the 
tnre may be collected from either.f Now let A be sumeS^f^i, 
with the whole of C, but with no B, nor B with C, 

' In ch. 2 of Ist book-, Post Anal. 

* Because it is true by hypothesis, but B being denied true* A cannot 
be true. 

* See the general rules of syllogism in Aldrich, and Hill*s Logic. 
Hereafter Aristotle expounds this more fully ; he means that a true con- 
clusion may always be inferred in the first figure, unless the major is 
wholly false, and the minor true. 

« By this expression he means, as he explains further on, an universal 
proposition, contrary to the true, as *'no man is an animal.** An universal 
contradictory to the true is of course a particular false proposition, (vide 
table of opposition,) and a proposition is said to be false in part, whca 
what is partly true and partly false, is affirmed, or denied, universally. 

II 
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and this may happen to he the case, as aniraal is with no stone, 
nor stone present with any man, if then A is assumed present 
with every B, and B with every C, A will be with every C, 
p Example (1.) ^ *^** ^^ propositions both false, the conclusion 
will be true, since every man is an animal.* 
So also a negative conclusion (is attained), for neither A 
J may be assumed, nor B present with any C, but 

let A be with every B, for example, as if, the same 
terms being taken, man was placed in the middle, for neither 
t Man. animal nor man is with any stone, but animal is 

t Animal. with every man. Wherefore if with whatf it {is 
§ In the major. Present universally, it is assumed to be present with 
none,§ but with what it is not present, we assume 
Bin the minor. ^^^^ j^ jg present with every individual,!) from 
f Example (2.) both thcsc fslsc premises, there will be a true con- 
4. clusion.lT The same may be shown if each pre- 

mise is assumed partly false, but if only one is 
admitted false, if the major is wholly false, as A B, there will 
not be a true conclusion, but if B C, (the minor is wholly 
s. Instance of ^^Isc,) there will be (a true conclusion). Now I 
a ew«e propo- mean by a proposition wholly false that which is 
contrary (to the true), as if that was assumed pre- 
sent with every, which is present with none, or that present 
with none, which is present with every. For let A be with 
no B, but B with every G, if then we take the proposition B 

Ez« 1. Every stone is an animal B A 

Erery man is a stone Ex. 3. Every animal is a stone 

Eveiy man is an animal. G B 

Ex. 2. Ko man is an animal Every man is an animal 

Evefjr stone is a man G A 

, % No stone is an animal. . . Every man is a fttme. 

B A 

Ex* 4* Every thing white is an animal 
G B 

Every s van is white 
C A 

• • . Every swan is an animal. 
B A 

Bx. bp Notliing white is an animal 
C B 

All anow is white 
G A 

»* • No snow ia an animal. 
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C as true, but the whole of A B as false, and that A is with 
every B, it is impossible for the conclusion to be true, for it 
was present with no C, since A was present with none 
of what B was present with, but B was with ^ ^^^^^ j . 
every C* "°^ * 

In like manner also the conclusion will be false, ^ 
if A is with every B, and B with every C, and 
the propositi(Hi B C is assumed true, but A B wholly false, 
and that A is present with no individual with which B is, for 
A will be with every C, since with whatever B isy A also is, 
but B is with every C. It is clear then, that, the 4 ^hen the 
major premise being assumed wholly false, whether major is wholly 
it be affirmative or negative, but the other pre- minor is true, 
mise being true, there is not a true conclusion ; Jg ^^1°" ?^but°" 
if however the whole is not assumed false, there when the whole 
will be. For if A is with every C, but with a cer- i^oSciu^tn ii''"* 
tain B, and B is with every C ; e. g. animal with true. 
every swan, but with a certain whiteness, and w hite- ""* ^^^' 
ness with every swan, if A is assumed present with every B, 
and B with every C, A will also be truly present . j.,ampie a ) 
with every C, since every swan is an animal, f 

So also if A B be negative, for A concurs with 
a certain B, but with no C, and B with every C, ' *^* ^*' 
as animal with something white, but with no snow, and 
whiteness with all snow ; if then A is assumed present 
with no B, but B with every C, A will be present j E^jampie (5.) 
with no C. J 

If however the proposition A B were assumed 5 ifthemigor 
wholly true, but B C wholly false, there will be a w t"ie wholly, 
true syllogism,^ as nothing prevents A from being whoiiy*f3ser 
with every B and every C, and yet B with no C, as 15^^*'*^°*'^''"''" 
is the case with species of the same genus, which 

' Here is another instance of *' syllogism " being employed in its pure 
sense, equivalent to ** conclusion," frequently it signifies the propositional 
arrangement necessarily inferring the conclusion. 

B A B A 

Ex. 6. Eyery horse is an animal Ex. 7. No music is an &nimal 

C B C B 

Every man is a horse All medicine is music 

C A C A 

*• Every man is an animal. . * . No medicine is an animal. 
H 2 
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ai*e not subaltern, for animal concurs both with horse and 

man. but horse with no man ; if therefore A is assumed pre- 

1. Affirmative. ^®"* "^^^^ cvcry B, and B with every C, the con- 

1 ,c^ elusion will be true, though the whole proposition 

• Exampb(6.) t> /^ • x» i * Tx -ii u xu -i? xi. 

B U IS false.* It will be the same, it the propo* 
sition A B is negative. For it will happen that A will be 
neither with any B, nor with any C, and that B is with no C, 
as genus to those species which are from another genus, for 
animal neither concurs with music nor with medicine, nor 
music with medicine : if then A is assumed present with no 
t Exam le (7 ) ^» ^^^ ^ ^^^ every C, the conclusion will be 

true.f Now if the proposition B C is not wholly 
but partially false, even thus the conclusion will be true. For 
nothing prevents A from concurring with the whole of B, 
and tlie whole of C, and B with a certain C, as genus with 
species and difference, thus animal is with every man and 
with every pedestrian, but man concurs with something, and 
not with every thing pedestrian : if then A is assumed pre- 
j Example (8.) Sent with evcry B and B with every C, A wiU 

also be present with every C, J which will be true, 

B A 

Ex. 8. Every man is an animal 

C B 

Every pedestrian thing is .a man 
B A 

. * . Every pedestrian thing is an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 9. No prudence is an animal 

C B 

All contemplative knowledge is prudence 
C A 

. * . No contemplative knowledge is an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 10. All snow is an animal 
C B 

Something white is snow 
C A 

. * . Something white is an animal. 

B A 

Ex. 11. No man is an animal 

C B 

Something white is a man 

C A 

• * • Something white is not an animaL 
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The same will occur if the proposition A B be j jj^ jj^ 
negative. For A may happen to be neither with 
any B, nor with any C, yet B with a certain C, as genus with 
the species and difference which are from another genus. 
Thus animal is neither present with any prudence nor with 
any thing contemplative, but prudence is with something 
contemplative ; if then A is assumed present with no B, but 
B with every. C, A will be with no C, which will . „ , ,„ , 
be true.* ^ •Ex«.p..(9., 

In particular syllogisms however, when the 
jvhole of the major premise is false, but the other lirswSha mi- 
true, the conclusion may be true ; also when the {Jj/jj'j'^^"' ' 
major A B is partly false, but B C (the minor) there may U 
wholly true ; and when A B the major is true, JiJ™* '^°*^''' 
but the particular false, also when both are false. 
For there is nothing to prevent A from concurring with no 
B, but with a certain G, and also to prevent B from being 
present with a certain C, as animal is with no , .^ 

^ , . . , , . ' , . , . 1 !• Affirmative. 

snow, but IS with somethmg white, and snow with 
something white. If then snow is taken as the middle, and 
animal as the first term, and if A is assumed present with the 
whole of B, but B with a certain C, the whole proposition 
A B will be false, but B C true, also the conclu- ^ ^.^^^ ^^ 
sion will be true."f 

It will happen also the same, if the proposition A B is ne- 
gative, since A may possibly be with the whole of B, and not 
with a certain C, but B may be with a certain C. ^ xeMtiv 
Thus animal is with every man, but is not conse- 
quent to something white, but man is present with something 
white ; hence if man be placed as the middle term, and A is 
assumed present with no B, but B with a certain C, the con- 
clusion will be true, though the whole proposition ^^^^ j^.j, ^ 
A B is false.^ ^""^ * 

If again the proposition A B be partly false, ^ 7. ifthemijof 

' Taylor and Buhle insert, '* when B G is true," which is omitted by 
Waits and Averrois. 

B A 

Ex. 12. Every thing beautiful is an animal 
C B 

Something great is beautiful 
C A 

• * . Something great is an animal. 
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is partly false, the conclusioD wiU be true. For nothing hinders 
***?i®iSrjll!!"*° A from concurring with B, and with a certain C, 

wiU be true. i-r^/» ,..i .^^i » I 

and B from being with a certain C ; thus animal 
may be with something beautiful, and with something great,' 
1 Affirmative *^^ bcauty also maj be with something great. If 

then A is taken as present with every B, and B 

with a certain C, the proposition A B will be partly false ; 

, , - . ^iit B C will be true, and the conclusion will 

.Example(12.) ^^ ^^^ ♦ 

2. Negative. Likewise if the proposition A B is negative, 

for there will be the same terms, and • placed in 

x«mpe( .) ^j^^ game manner for demonstration.f 

miSais™*"' Again, if A. B be true, but B C false, the 

conclusion will be true, since nothing prevents A 

from being with the whole of B, and with a certain C, and B 

from being with no C. Thus animal is with every swan, and 

with something black, but a swan with nothing black ; hence, 

if A is assumed present with every B, and B with a cer- 

lExam ie(i4) **^° ^' *^® conclusion will be true, though B C 

^* * is false.J 

B A 

Ex. 13. Nothing beautiful is an animal 
C B 

Something great is beautiful 
C A 

. * . Something great is not an animal. 
* i. e. to prove a true conclusion from preriiises, one partly false, tod 
the other true. 

B A 

Ex. 14. Every swan is an animal 
C B 

Something black is a swan 
C A 

. * . Something black is an animal. 
B A 

Ex. 15. No number is an animal 
C B 

Something white is number 

G A 

. * . Something white is not an animal. 
B A 

Ex. 16. Every thing white is an animal 
C B 

Something black is white 
B A 

• * . Something black is an animal. 
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likewise if the proposition A B be taken as 4. MiJm Btf a 
negative, for A may be with no B, and may not be **^** 
with a certain C, yet B may be with no C. Thus genus may 
be present with species, which belongs to another genus, and 
with an accident, to its own species, for animal indeed concurs 
with no number, and is with something white, but number is 
with nothing white. If then number be placed as the mid- 
dle, and A is assumed present with no B, but B with a 
certain C, A will not be with a certain C, which would be 
true, and the proposition A B is true, but B C 

false.* •.Ex«nple(15.) 

Also if A B is partly false, and the proposition minor whouy^' 
B C is also false, the conclusion will be true, for <^»*»«- 
nothing prevents A from being present with a certain B, and 
also a certain C, but B with no C, as if B should be contrary 
to C, and both accidents of the same genus, for animal is with 
a certain white thing, and with a certain black thing, but 
white is with nothing black. If then A is assumed present 
with every B, and B with a certain C, the con- 
elusion will be true.f «npe( 

Likewise if the proposition A B is taken nega- ^ Ne«tire. 
tively, for there are the same terms, and they will 
be similarly placed for demonstration.}^ t Example (i 7.) 

If also both are false, the conclusion will be ^ ^^^j^ ^^ 
true, since A may be with no B, but yet with a 

* To proTe a true conclusion may be drawn from false premiaet. 
B A 

Ex. 17. Nothing white is an animal 
C B 

Something black is white 

C A 

. * . Something black is not an animal. 
B A 

ISx. 18. Eyery number is an animal 
C B 

Something white is number 
C A 

* . Something white is an animal. 
B A 

Ex 19. No swan is an animal 

C B 

Something black is a swan 

C A 

• * . Something black is not an aninuL 
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ceiiain C, but B with no C, as genus with species of another 
genus, and with an accident of its own species, for animal is 
with no number, but with something white, and number with 
nothing v. Lite. If then A is assumed present with every B, 
and B with a certain C, the conclusion indeed wiU 
""^ ® ^ '' be true, while both the premises will be false.* 
tive'^*"^ ^^^^ Likewise if A B is negative, for nothing pre- 
vents A from being with the whole of B, and 
from not being with a certain C, and B from being with no 
C, thus animal is with every swan, but is not with something 
black, swan however is with nothing black. Wherefore, if 
A is assumed present with no B, but B with a certain C, A 
is not with a certain C, and the conclusion will 
xamp e ( •. |j^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^g premises false. f ^ 

Chap. Ill,— The same in the middle Figure. 

In the middle figure it is altogether possible to 
figure we'may infer truth from false premises, whether both are 
from premises ^ssumcd wholly false, or one partly, or one true, 
cither one or ' but the Other whoUy false, whichever of them is 
^rtiiy**}]jg2' placed false, or whether both are partly false, or 

one is simply true, but the other partly false, or 
one is whclly false, but the other partly true, and as well in 
1. Universal* universal as in particular syllogisms. For if A 

is with no B but with every C, as animal is with no 
stone but with every horse, if the propositions are placed con- 
trariwise, and A is assumed present with every B, but with 

no C, from premises wholly false, the conclusion 
t Example (1.) ^^ ^ true.} Likewise if A is with every B but 
i Example (2.) with no C, for the syllogism will be the same..§ * 

» Vide Waitz, vol. i. pp. 483 and 487. 

B A B A 

Ex. 1. Every stone is an animal Ex. 2. No horse is an animal 
C A C A 

No horse is an animal Every stone is an animal 

C B C B 

. * . No horse is a stone. . * . No stone is a horse. 

' One of these syllogisms is in Cesare, but the other in Camestres : 
yet both are similar in respect of being produced by the same terms ; 
proving the truth from fulse premises, and deducing almost the same 
conclusion. 
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Again, if the one is wholly false, but the other j. one wholly 
wholly true, since nothing prevents A from being '*!»«. the other 
with every B and with every C, but B with no C, ^ ® ^ *"*®* 
as genus with species not subaltern, for animal is with 
every horse and with every man, and no man is a horse. 
If then it is assumed to be with every individual of the 
one, but with none of the other, the one proposition will 
be wholly false, but the other wholly true, and the conclu- 
sion will be true to whichever proposition the » Example (3.) 
negative is added.* * Also if the one is partly 3. one partly 
false, but the other wholly true, for A may possibly '»*•«• 
be with a certain B and with every C, but B with no C, as ani- 
mal is with something white, but with every crow, and white- 
ness with no crow. If then A is assumed to be present with no 
B, but with the whole of C, the proposition A B will be partly 
false, but A C wholly true, and the conclusion + Example a,) 
will be true.f Likewise when the negative is 4. Minor or 
transposed,^ since the demonstration is by the negative. 

* i. e. whether the major or minor premise is negative. 

B A B A 

Ex. -3. Every horse is an animal No horse is an animal 

C A C A 

No man is an animal Every man is an animal 

C B G B 

. * . No man is a horse. • * . No man is a horse. 

B A 

Ex. 4. Nothing white is an animal 
C A 

Every crow is an animal 
C B 

. ' . No crow is white. 

* If the minor premise denies. 

B A B A 

Ex. 5. Every crow is an animal Ex. 6. Every thing white is an animal 
C A C A 

Nothing white is an animal No pitch is an animal 

C B C B 

• • • Nothing white is a crow. . * . No pitch is white. 

B A 

Ex. 7. Every thing white is an animal 
C A 

Nothing black is an animal 
C B 

. * • Nothing black is white. 
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• Example (5), Same terms.* Also if the affirmative premise is 

5. AflSrmative partly fabe, but the negative wholly true, for no- 
P y ■** thing prevents A being present with a certain B, but 
not present with the whole of C, and B being present with no C, 
as animal is with something white, but with no pitch, and 
whiteness with no pitch. Hence if A is assumed present with 
the whole of B, but with no C, A B is partly false, but A C 
t Example (6.) wholly truc, also the conclusion will be true.t 

6. Both partly Also if both propositions are partly false, the con- 
^^' elusion will be true, since A may concur with a cer- 

B A 

Ex. 8. Nothing white is an animal 
C A 

Eyery thing black is an animal 
C B 

.*• Nothing black Ib white. 

B A 

Ex. 9. No man is an animal 

C A 

Something white is an animal 
C B 

. * . Something white is not a man. 

B A 

Ex. 10. Every thing inanimate is an animal 
C A 

Something white 1b not an animal 
C B 

. * . Something white is not Inanimate. 
B A 

Ex. 11. No number is an animal 

C A 

Something inanimate is an animal 
B 

• *. Something inanimate is not number. 

B A 

Ex. 12. Every man is an animal 

C A 

Something pedestrian is not an animal 
C B 

• * • Something pedestrian is not a man. 

B A 

Sx. 13. Every science is an animal 
C A 

A certain man is not an animal 
C B 

• * . A certain man is not science 
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tain B, and with a certain C, but B with no C, as animal maj be 
with something white, and with something black, but white- 
ness with nothing black. If then A is ass.umed present with 
every B, but with no C, both premises are partly 
false, but the conclusion will be true.* Likewise * ^3cainpie(7.) 
when the negative is transposed by the same terms.f t Example (8. ) 

This is evident also as to particular syllogisms, . „ ^^ , 
since nothing hinders A from being with every 

B, but with a certain C, and B from not being with a certain 

C, as animal is with every man, and with something white, 
yet man may not concur with something white. If then A is 
assumed present with no B, but with a certain C, i. M^^omega- 
the universal premise will be wholly false, but the **^®* 
particular true, and the conclusion true.J Like- * Example (».) 
wise if the proposition A B is taken affirmative, Jia^a^ive. 
for A may be with no B, and may not be with a , ^, ' 

-^•/tr JT» J. J. '^x. _^«§ This clause 

certain C,§ and B not present with a certain omitted by 
C; thus animal is with nothing inanimate, but Baylor. 
with something white, and the inanimate will not be present 
with something white. If then A is assumed present with 
every B, but not present with a certain C, the universal pre- 
mise A B will be wholly false, but A C true, and the con- 
clusion true. II Also if the universal be taken true, g Example (lo.; 
but the particular false, since nothing prevents A 3. Univ. true, 
from being neither consequent to any B nor to ^^' '*^*®' 
any C, and B from not being with a certain C, as animal is 
consequent to no number, and to nothing inanimate, and num- 
ber is not consequent to a certain inanimate thing. If then A 
is assumed present with no B, but with a certain C, the con- 
clusion will be true, also the universal proposition, but tlie 
particular will be false.^ Likewise if the uni- ^^^^^ ^.^^ 
versal proposition be taken affirmatively, since A ""p « 
may be with the whole of B and with the whole ^-U"^*^*®""- 
of C, yet B not be consequent to a certain C, as genus to species 
and diffi^rence, for animal is consequent to every man, and to 
the whole of what is pedestrian, but man is not (consequent) 
to every pedestrian. Hence if A is assumed present with 
the whole of B, but not with a certain C, the universal pro- 
position will be true, but the particular false, and .^jyanij^/io 
the 'Conclusion true.* * 
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Moreover it is evident that from premises both 

* ^es^faSse^ ^*^ there will be a true conclusion, if A happens 
^^* to be present with the whole of B and of C, but 
B to be not consequent to a certain C, for if A is assumed 
present with no B, but with a certain C, both propositions 
are false, but the conclusion will be true. In like manner 
when the universal premise is affirmative, but the particular 
negative, since A may follow no B, but every C, and B may 
not be present with a certain C, as animal is consequent to 
no science, but to eveiy man, but science to no man. If then 
A is assumed present with the whole of B, and not conse- 
quent to a certain C, the premises will be false, 

• Example (13.) ^^^ ^^^ conclusion wiU be true.* 

Chap. IV. — Similar Observations upon a true Conclusion from false 
Premises in the third Figure, 

There will also be a conclusion from false pre- 
same aswfth * miscs in the last figure, as well when both are 
the preceding fajgg gixid either partly false or one wholly true, 
^"'*** but the other false, or when one is partly false, 

and the other wholly true, or vice verssl, in fact in as many 
ways as it is possible to change the propositions. For there 
is nothing to prevent either A or B being present with any C, 
1. Both univ. but yet A may be with a certain B ; ^ thus neither 
affirm. jjjan^ nor pedestrian, is consequent to any thing in- 

' Taylor has made a mistake here both in the letters and in thii 
and the succeeding syllogistic example. I have followed Waltz, Buhle, 
Averrois, and Bekker; for the general rules to which these chapters 
refer, the reader may find the subject fully treated in Whately and Hill. 

C A 

Ex. 1. Every thing inanimate is a man. 
C B 

Every thing inanimate is pedestrian 
B A 

• * . Something pedestrian is a man. 

C A 

Ex. 2. No swan is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is black 

B A 

• * . Something black is not an animaL 
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animate, yet man consists with something pedestrian. If then 
A and B are assumed present with every C, the propositions 
indeed will be wholly false, but the conclusion • Example (i.) 
true.* Likewise also if one premise is negative, 2. onenega- 
but the other affirmative, for B possibly is present **^®' 
with no C but A with every C, and A may not be with a certain 

B. Thus blackness consists with no swan, but animal with every 
swan, and animal is not present with every thing black. 
Hence, if B is assumed present with every C, but A with no 

C, A will not be present with a certain B, and the conclusion 
will be true, but the premises false. f If, how- t Example (2.) 
ever, each is partly false, there will be a true con- 3. one partly 
elusion, for nothing prevents A and B being pre- '****'• 

sent with a certain C, and A with a certain B, as whiteness 
and beauty are consistent with a certain animal, and white- 
ness is with something beautiful, if then it is laid down that 
A and B are with every C, the premises will indeed be partly 
false, but the conclusion true.l Likewise if A C j Example (3.) 
is taken as negative, for nothing prevents A not 
consisting with a certain C, but B consisting with *• ^egatwet. 

C A 

Ex. 3. Every animal is -white 
C B 

Every animal is beautiful 
B A 

. * . Something beautiful. is white. 
C A 

Ex. 4. No animal is white 
C B 

No animal is beautiful 

B A 

. ' . Something beautiful is not white. 

C A 

Ex. 5. No swan is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is white 

B A 

. * . Something white, is not an animal 
C A 

Ex. 6. No swan is black 

C B 

Every swan is inanimate 

B A 

• * • Something inanimate is not blach* 
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a certain C, and A not consisting with everj B as whiteness 
is not present with a certain animal, but beautj is with some 
one, and whiteness is not with everj thing beautiful, so that 
if A is assumed present with no C, but B with every C, both 
premises will be partly false, but the conclusion will be 
• Example (4.) *ru®'* Likewise, if one premise be assumed 
5. One wholly wholly fslse, but the other wholly true, for both 
false, the other A and B may follow every C, but A not be with 
™** a certain B, as animal and whiteness follow every 

swan, yet animal is not with every thing white. These terms 
therefore being laid down, if B be assumed present with the 
whole of C, but A not with the whole of it, B C will be wholly 

true, and A C wholly false, and the conclusion will 
t Example (5.) y^ ^^^^ ^ g^ ^|g^ if B C is false, but A C true, for 
^' there are the same terms for demonstration, black, 

t Example (6.) swau, inanimate.^ J! Also even if both premises 
7. Both affirm ^^ assumed affirmative, since nothing prevents 

B following every C, but A not wholly being pre- 
sent with it, also A may be with a certain B, as animal is 

* 1. e. to deduce a true conclusion from false premises. 
C A 

Ex. 7. Every swan is black 
C B 

Every swan is an animal 
B A 

. * . Some animal is black. 

C A 

Ex. 8. Every swan is an animal 
C B 

Every swan is black 

B A 

. * . Something black is an animsL 
C A 

Ex. 9. Every man is beautiful 
C B 

Every man is a biped 
B A 

. * . Some biped is beautiful. 
G A 

Bz. 10. Every man is a biped 

Every man is beautifbl 

B A 

Something beautiful is a biped* 
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with every swan, black with no swan, and bladk with a cer- 
tain animal. Hence if A and B are assumed present with 
every G, B C will be wholly true, but A C wholly false, and 
the conclusion will be true.* Similarly, again, if . Example (r.) 
A C is assumed true, for the demonstration will 
be through the same terms."}" Again, if one is * Example (8.) 
wholly true, but the other partly false, since B may be with 
every C, but A with a certain C, also A with a certain B, as 
biped is with every man, but beauty not with every man, and 
beauty with a certain biped. If then A and B are assumed 
present with the whole of C, the proposition B C is wholly 
true, but A C partly false, the conclusion will also be 
true.^ Likewise, if A C is assumed true, and B % Example (9.) 
C partly false, for by transposition of the same a. 
terms,* there will be a demonstration. § Again, if 5 Example (lo.) 
one is negative and the other affirmative, for since B may 
possibly be with the whole of C, but A with a certain C, when 
the terms are thus, A will not be with every B. If B is as- 
sumed present with the whole of C, but A with none, the 
negative is partly false, but the other wholly true, the con- 
clusion will also be true. Moreover, since it has been shown 
that A being present with no C, but B with a certain C, it is 
possible that A may not be with a certain B, it is clear that 
when A C is wholly true, but B C partly false, ^ 
the conclusion may be true, for if A is assumed 
present with no C, but B with every C, A C is wholly true, 
but B C partly false. 

Nevertheless, it appears that there will be alto- 
gether a true conclusion by false premises, in the foiiot^hTsame 
case also of particular syllogisms. For the same 'Hi®' *• ®- *'^?»« 

, ^ . , 1 ^1 • with one uni- 

terms must be taken, as when the premises were versai and one 
universal, namely, in affirmative propositions, af- ^|^^" ^^^' 
firmative terms, but in negative propositions, nega- 
tive terms, for there is no difference^ whether when a thing 
consists with no individual, we assume it present with every,^ 
or being present with a certain one, we assume it present uni- 

' In these two last examples, the greater and less extremes change 
places, yet a true conclusion is deduced. 

* i. e. things assumed in particular, do not differ from the same things 
assumed in uniyersal syllogisms. , 

' i. e. entirely faiae. 
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s Aisoncira- v^rsallj,* as far as regards the setting out of the 
tives. terms ; ' the like also happens in negatives. We 

ciulion^ Vftiee ^^^ ^^®^ *^^** ^^ *^® conclusion is false, those things 
there must be from which the reasoning proceeds, must either 
or more of the all or some of them be false; but when it (the 
fhUdoes^o?* conclusion) is true, that , there is no necessity, 
hold good vice either that a certain thing, or that all things, 
of"hu.^^"**° should be true; but that it is possible, when 
nothing in the syllogism is true, the conclusion 
should, nevertheless, be true, yet not of necessity. The 
reason of this however is, that when two things^ so sub- 
sist with relation to each other, that the existence of the one 
necessarily follows from that of the other, if the one * does not 
exist, neither will the other be,^ but if it® exists that it is not 
necessary that the other ^ shpuld be. If however the same 
thing ^ exists, and does not exist, it is impossible that there 
should of necessity be the same (consequent);® I mean, as if 
A being white, B should necessarily be great, and A not be- 
ing white, that B is necessarily great, for when this thing A 
being white, it is necessary that this thing B should be great, 
but B being great, C is not white, if A is white, it is neces- 
sary that C should not be white. Also when there are two 
things,*® if one is,** the other *^ must necessarily be, but this not 

* i. e. partly false. 

' That is, the terms being proposed, it may be shown, that we can de* 
duce a true inference from false premises. 
' i. e. antecedent and consequent. 

* The consequent. 

* The antecedent. It is valid to argue from the subversion of the con- 
sequent, the subversion of the antecedent ; thus if man is, animal is, but 
animal is not, therefore man is not. 

* The consequent. 

' The antecedent. It is not necessary that this should ei^ist, because 
an inference of the existence of the antecedent from that of the conse- 
quent is invalid. 

* The antecedent. 

* Because we cannot collect the consequent frqm th^ affirmation or 
negation of the antecedent ; as, if man is, animal is ; and if man is not, 
animal is. 

^^ That is, two subject terms, as A and B. He now enunciates that an 
argument from the negative of the consequent to the negative of the ante* 
cedent is valid. Buhle and Waitz read this passage differently to Tayloi^ 
by the insertion of the letter meroly. 

^> That is, the antecedent " The consequent 
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existing, it is necessaiy that A* should not be, » (mud.) 
thus B not being great, it is impossible that A Buhie. le the 
should be white. 

But if when A is not white, it is necessary that B should 
be great, it.^will necessarily happen that B not being great, B 
itself is great, which is impossible. For if B is not great, A 
will not be necessarily white, and if A not being white, B 
should be great, it results, as through three 
(terms), that if B is not great, it is great. | xamp e( 

Chap. V. — Of Demonstration in a Circle, in the first Figure} 

The demonstration of things in a circle, and from , jj - ... 
each other, is by the conclusion, and by taking this kind of de- 
one proposition converse in predication, to con- ^d^gxamp^eT 
elude the other, which we had taken in a former 
syllogism. As if it were required to show that A is with every 
C, we should have proved it through B ;^ again,^ if a person 
should show that A is with B, assuming A present with C, 
but C with B, and A with B ; first, on the contrary, he as- 
sumed B present with C. Or if it is necessary to demonstrate 
that B is with C,^ if he should have taken A (as predicated) 
of C, which was the conclusion,^ but B to be present with A, 
for it was first assumed^ conversely, that A was with B. It 
is not however possible in any other manner to demonstrate 
them from each other, for whether another middle' is taken, 
there will not be (a demonstration) in a circle, since nothing 
is assumed of the same,^ or whether something of these (is as- 
sumed), it is necessary that one alone ^ should (be taken)^ for 

Ex, 11. If A is not white B is great 

If B is not great A is not -white 
. * . If B is not great it is great. 

* Vide Mansers Logic, on thi&kind of demonstration, pp, 103—105 

* The first syllogism, ABC. 

* The second, A C B, in which the major of the first proposition i% 
proYed. 

^ L e. the minor proposition of the first syllogism. 

* In the first syllogism. * In the first syKogisiii. 
' i. e. different from A B G, the original terms« 

* Of the premises in the former syllogism. 

* Of the premises of the first syllogigm. 
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if both ^ there will be the same conclusion, when 
«tr^ion™f"hi» we need another. In those terms then which are 
k*"J no* ^^^y not converted, a syllogism is produced from one 
Srovgh^con- undcmonstratcd proposition, for we cannot demon - 
Ind then'bj*' ^trate by this term, that the third is with the mid- 
assumption die, or the middle with the first, but in those which 
ce8*o,"°oniy. are converted we may demonstrate all by each 

other, as if A B and C reciprocate ; for A C can 
be demonstrated by the middle,^ B ; again,^ A B (the major) 
through the conclusion, and through the proposition B C, (the 
minor) being converted ; likewise * also B C the minor through 

the conclusion, and the proposition A B con- 
of the*2nd"°'° vcrtcd. We must however demonstrate the pro- 
Byiiogism. position C B,* and B A,t for we use these alone 
thJefhsyii?-^^ undemonstrated, if then B is taken as present 
gism. with every C,J and C with every A, there will 

t J^«5th8yiio- be a syllogism of B in respect to A.§ Again, if 
S i.e. that Bia ^ ^^ assumcd present with every A, and A with 
\«rith A. every B,|| it is necessary that C should be present 

Jum!c ab!^°' with every B, in both^ syllogisms indeed, the pro- 

position C A is taken undemonstrated, for the 
others were demonstrated. Wherefore if we should show 

this, they will all have been shown by each other, 
gis^fc B a""^ If then C is assumed present with every B,ir and 

B with every A, both propositions are taken de- 
monstrated, and C is necessarily present with A, hence it is 
clear that in convertible propositions alone, demonstrations 
may be formed in a circle, and through each other, but in 
others as we have said before,^ it occurs also in these ^ that 

' Premises in the first syllogism 

' The first syllogism of a circle, ABC. 

» The second syllogism, A C B. * The sixth syllogism, B A C 

* i. e. in the fifih and third. 

* One proposition is not demonstrated in a circle. 

' i. e. in the 3rd, 4th, and 5th, in which the converse propositions are 
proved. It must be remembered that a circle consists of six syllogisms, 
the others flowing from the first : of these, the 2nd proves the miyor, 
and the 6th the minor of the first, but both assume the conclusion of the 
first, to which the 2nd adds the converse minor, and the 6th the con- 
verse major of the first : hence the 2nd and 6th prove directly the pro- 
positions of the first, but assume two converse propositions, which have 
also to be proved to make the circle complete. This is done by the third 
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we use the same thing demonstrated for the pur- • The major of 
pose of a demonstration. For C is demonstrated *' ^he minor of 
of B,* and B of A,f assuming C to be predicated ^th. 
of A, J but C is demonstrated of A § by these pro- srd. ^ °**^®'® 
positions,]! so that we use the conclusion * for de- J c"b mi?b 
monstration. a. 

In negative syllogisms a demonstration through 
each other is produced thus : let B be with every Jegauvesf 
C, but A present with no B, the conclusion that 
A is with no C. If then it is again necessary to conclude 
that A is with no B, which we took before, A will be with no 
C, but C with every B, for thus the proposition becomes con- 
verted. But if it is necessary to conclude that B is with C, 
the proposition A B must no longer be similarly ^jg ^j ^^^^^^ 
converted, for it is the same proposition,^ that B 
is with no A, and that A is with no B, but we must assume 
that B is present with every one of which A is present with 
none. Let A be present with no C, whicfi was the con- 
clusion, but let B* be assumed present with e\erj of 
which A is present with none, therefore B must necessarily 
be present with every C, so that each of the assertions which 
are three becomes a conclusion, and this is to demonstrate in 
a circle, namely, assuming the conclusion and one premise 
converse to infer the other.^ Now in particular 4'inparticu- 
syllogisms we cannot demonstrate universal pro- lars the major 
position through others, but we can the particular, ^rated^ut tile 
and that we cannot demonstrate universal is evi- minor is. 
dent, for the universal is shown by universals, j 
but the conclusion is not universal, and we must 
demonstrate from the conclusion, and from the other proposi- 
tion. Besides, there is no syllogism produced at all when the 
I proposition is convertedj, since both premises become particular. 

and fifth syllogisms, the major of the 3rd and the minor of the 5th being 
I identical, as well as the latter being the converse conclusion of the first, 

I proved by the 4th, Thus a circle may be divided into two parts, of 

I which the conclusion of the 1st, 2nd, and 6th are direct, but those of 

1; the Srd, 4th, and 5th are converse. 

, * Of the 4th, i. e. in order to prove the propositions of the same fuurib* 

I • Omitted by Taylor. » Vide Whately and Hill. 

Ex. 1. Every B is A 
I Some G is B 

• * . Some C is A. 
o2 
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But we can demonstrate a particular proposition, for let A be 
demonstrated of a certain C through B, if then 
B is taken as present with every A, and the con- 
clusion remains, B will be present with a certain C, for the 
• E ^^®* figure is produced, and A will be the middle.* 

xamp e . j^gyg^^jj^j^gg jf ^jjg sjllogism IS negative, we can- 
not demonstrate the universal proposition for the reason ad- 
duced before, but a particular one cannot be demonstrated^ if 
A B is similarly converted as in universal but we may show 
it by assumption,^ as that A is not present with something, 
but that B is, since otherwise there is no syllogism from the 
particular proposition being negative. 

Chap. VL — QflM satne in the second Figure, 

In the second figure we cannot prove the affirm- 
versaiB^of the ative in this mode, but we may the negative ; the 
second figure affirmative therefore is not demonstrated, because 

an affirmative ^, .1-^1. '^^ /» x- /• 

Proposition is there are not both propositions affirmative, for 
strit«i?°^" the conclusion is negative, but the affirmative is 

demonstrated from propositions both affirmative, 
the negative however is thus demonstrated. Let A be with 
every B, but with no C, the conclusion B is with no C, if then B 
is assumed present with every A, it is necessary that A should 
be present with no C, for there is the second figure, the 
middle is B. But if A B be taken negative, and the other 

proposition affirmative, there will be the first 
gat?ve*ii!''' °*^ figure, for C is present with every A, but B with 

no C, wherefore neither is B present with any 
A, nor A with B, through the conclusion then and one pro- 
position a syllogism is not produced, but when another pro- 
position is assumed there will be a syllogism. But if the 
s. In particu- syllogism is not universal, the universal proposi- 
^8 the parti- tion^ is not demonstrated for the reason we have 
tion aSmels^ givcu bcforc,^ but the particular ^ is demonstrated 

' That is, h3rpothetically. As regards the concluding sentence of this 
chapter, I have followed Bekker, Buhle, and Taylor, in preference to Waiti 
and Ayerrois, since though I favour the grammatical construction of the tw? 
latter, the sense of the context is against them. * The major. 

* Because the conclusion being assumed, and the minor of Festino x 
Baroko, both propositions are particular, hence there is no coucluaion. 

« The minor. 
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when the universal is affirmative. For let A be demonstratec 
with every B, but not with every C, the conclu- viill^ii^Ili,, 
sion that B is not with a certain C, if then B is »"ve. 
assumed present with every A, but not with every C, A will 
not be with a certain C, the middle is B. But if the universal 
is negative, the proposition A C will not be de- 
monstrated, A B being converted, for it will hap- 
pen either that both^ or that one^ proposition will be negative, 
so that there wiU not be a syllogism. Still in the same man- 
ner there will be a demonstration, as in the case of universals, 
if A is assumed present with a certain one, with which B is 
not present. 

Chap. VIL — Of the same in the third Figure. 

In the third figure, when both propositions are , j^ thi« 

assumed universal, we cannot demonstrate reci- figure, when 

procally, for the universal is shown through uni- ?Sm w-?uni- 

versals, but the conclusion in this figure is always ^®"** *^ere is 

. , if ^ • . 1 .1 . ° , "^ nodemonstra- 

particuiar, so that it is clear that m short we can- tion in a circle. 
not demonstrate an universal proposition by this 2. There wui 
figure. Still if one be universal and the other uon^^^Jre^the 
particular, there will be at one time and not at JJ^n^J anSuie 
another (a reciprocal demonstration) ; when then major particu- 
both propositions are taken affirmative, and the ^"' 
universal belongs to the less extreme, there will be, but when 
to the other,^ there will not be. For let A be with ^ 
every C, but B with a certain (C), the conclusion 
A B, if then C is assumed present with every A, C has been 
shown to be with a certain B, but B has not been shown to be 
with a certain C. But it is necessary if C is with a certain B, 
that B should be with a certain C, but it is not the same thing, 
for this to be with that, and that with this, but it mast be as- 
sumed that if this is present with a certain that, that also is 
with a certain iJiis, and from this assumption there is no longer 
a syllogism from the conclusion and the other proposition. If 

> If the conclusion is assumed and the major premise. 

' If a negatiye conclusion is assumed, with a minor affirmatire. 

' When the major is universal and the minor particular there will n )t 
be a trje circle, because from the conclusion and the mtyor premise tha 
minor is not proved. 
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however B is With every C, but A with a certain 

C, it will be possible to demonstrate A C, when C 
is assumed present with every B, but A with a certain (B). 
For if C is with every B, but A with a certain B, A must 
necessarily be with a certain C, the middle is B. And when 

one is affirmative, but the other negative, and the 
inrmauvi^ui affirmative universal, the^ other will be demon - 
universal there strated ; for let B be with every C, but A not be 
tion^SVe par- with a Certain (C), the conclusion is, that A is not 
ticuiar nega- ^i^h a certain B. If then C be assumed besides 

present with every B, A must necessarily not be 
4. Not when ^ith a certain C, the middle is B. But when the 

the negative I8 . , .1.1 1 . 1 

universal (ex- negative IS Universal, the other is not demon- 
ception). strated, unless as in former cases, if it should be 

assumed that the other is present with some individual, of what 
this is present with none, as if A is with no C, but B with a 
certain C, the conclusion is, that A is not with a certain B. 
If then C should be assumed present with some individual of 
that with every one of which A is not present, it is necessary 
that C should be with a certain B. We cannot however in 
any other way, converting the universal proposition, demon- 
strate the other, for there will by no means be a syllogism.^ 

It appears then, that in the first figure there is 
tion oHhe pre- ^ reciprocal demonstration effected through the 
cedmg chap- n^i^d and through the first figure, for when the 
conclusion is affirmative, it is through the first, 
but when it is negative through the last,^ for it is assumed 
* The predi- that with what this * is present with none, the 
'^**®- other f is present with every individual. In the 

t The subject. j^i^^Ue figure howcver, the syllogism being uni- 

* The particular negative. 

' Thus in Ferison, the minor, being I, cannot be demonstrated in a 
circle, the conclusion and major being negative, except by converting 
both these into aflBrmative. In the cases of the particular modes of the 
third figure, where there is an universal minor, i. e. Disamis and Bokardo, 
there may be a perfectly circular demonstration, but not in those which 
have the major universal, as Datisi and Ferison. 

* Aristotle does not mean the third figure of categi ricals, because in 
the syllogisms mentioned by him, there are a negative minor and an uni- 
versal conclusion, contrary to the rules of the third figure. He intends 
therefore an hypothetical syllogism, wherein there are two predicates and 
one subject, m in the third figure. 
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versal, (the demonstration) is through it' and through the first 
figure,^ and when it is particular, both through it and through 
the last.2 In the third all are through it, but it is also clear 
that in the third and in the middle the syllogisms, which are 
not produced through them, either are not according to a 
circular demonstration, or are imperfect. 

Chap. Vm. — Of Conversion of Syllogisms in the first Figure. 
Conversion is by transposition of the conclusion 

J 11 • 'xu a1- X au . . 1. Definition of 

to produce a syllogism, either that the major is conversion of 
not with the middle, or this (the middle) is not with jyUogism 
the last (the minor term).^ For it is necessary 
when the conclusion is converted, and one proposition re- 
mains, that the other should be subverted, for if this (pro- 
position) will be, the conclusion will also be.* g. Difference 
But there is a diflference whether we convert the whether this is 
conclusion contradictorily or contrarily, for there dictoiiiyor con- 
is not the same syllogism, whichever way the SStilJjtionte- 
conclusion is converted, and this will appear from tween these 
what follows. But I mean to be opposed (con- *^®^^- 
tradictorily) between, to every individual and not to every 
individual, and to a certain one and not to a certain one, and 
contrarily being present with every and being present with 
none, and with a certain one, not with a certain ^ 
one.*'' For let A be demonstrated of C, through 
the middle B ; if then A is assumed present with no C, but 
with every B, B will be with no C, and if A is with no C, but 
B with every C, A will not be with every B, and not altogether 
with none, for the universal was not concluded through the last 
figure. In a word, we cannot subvert universally the major 

' For the major of Cesare is proved in Celarent. 

* For the minor of Ferison is proTed hypothetically. See aboYC. 

' The minor terra is here called to rtXtvraioVf lower down in this 
chapter it is called to Icxcltov. By transposition of the conclusion, is 
intended the change of it into its contradictory or contrary, when a pro- 
position is enunciated, to which the other proposition is added, and thus 
a new syllogism in subverting the former is produced. Vide Whately and 
Hill's Logic. 

* This has been shown above, that we cannot infer falsity from true 
premises ; if then we admit the conclusion to be false, and take its op- 
posite, one proposition must be false. 

' i. G. these are ^i^-contraries. 
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premise by conversion, for it is always subverted through the 
third figure, but we must assume both propositions to the 
minor term, likewise also if the syllogism is negative. For 
let A be shown through B to be present with no C, where- 
fore if A is assumed present with every C,* but with no B, B 
will be with no C, and if A and B are with every C, A will 
be with a certain B, but it was present with none.^ 

If however the conclusion is converted contra- 
dictorily, the (other) syllogisms also will be con- 
tradictory,' and not universal, for one premise is particular, 
so that the conclusion will be particular. For let the syllo- 
gism be affirmative, and be thus converted, hence if A is not 
with every C, but with every B, B will not be with every C, 
and if A is not with every C, but B with every C, A will not 
be with every B. Likewise, if the syllogism be 
* *••• c^^°^ negative,* for if A is with a certain C,* but with 
+ UniveraaUy. "^ ^> ^ ^^^^ ^^* ^ ^^^ * Certain C, and not 
simply f with no C, and if A is with a certain C,* 
and B with every C, as was assumed at first,® A will be with 
a certain B. 

8. In particu- ^^ particular syllogisms, when the conclusion is 
jars, of the first converted contradictorily, both propositions arc sub- 
concfu8ion"i8 ^ vcrtcd, but whcu coutrarily, neither of them ; for it 
tradictoTfl ^**" ^^ longer happens, as with universals, that through 
both proposi- failure of the conclusion' by conversion, a subver- 
vertld"ff totT- ^ion is produced, since neither can we subvert it* 
trariiy! neither, at all. For let A be demonstrated of a certain C,t 
if therefore A is assumed present with no C,^ but 
B with a certain C, A will not be with a certain B,^® and if A 

' i. e. by converse of the conclusion and assumption of the minor. 

* By hypothesis in the major premise of Celarent. 

* In their opposition, for they will prove a particular conclusion contra- 
dicting the previously assumed universal proposition. 

* The subversion of the minor in Ferison. 

* The subversion of the major in Disamis. 

* In the minor proposition of Celarent. 

' cXXctTTovroc rot; cvfiinpdfffiaroi, deficiente conclusione. Buhle. 
This expression signifies the change from an universal to a particular in 
the conclusion, because in the latter case it comprehends fewer things. 

* Because there is no syllogism from particular premises. 

* The subversion of the minor in Camestres — ^while the m(\|or of th« 
first syllogism is retained. 

" The conL idictory of the major will be concluded. 
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is with no C, but with every B, B will be with no C,' so that both 
propositions are subverted. If however the con- 
clusion be converted contrarily, neither (is sub- 
verted), for if A is not with a certain C, but with every B, B 
will not be with a certain C, but the original proposition is 
not yet subverted,* for it may be present with a » yj, ^^^ „,. 
certain one, and not present with a certain one. nor premie of 
Of the universal proposition A B there is not any ""' 
syllogism at all,^ for if A is not with a certain C, but is with a 
certain B, neither premise is universal. So also if the syllo- 
gism be negative, for if A should be assumed present with 
every C, both are subverted, but if with a certain C, neither ; 
the demonstration however is the same. 

Chap. IX. — Of Conversion of SyUogxsms in the second Figure, 

In the second figure we cannot subvert the major 
premise contrarily, whichever way the conversion v'ersailf we can- 
is made, since the conclusion will always be in the ^^^^^^^ xothe 
third figure, but there was not in this figure an major premise, 
universal syllogism. The other proposition in- Jhe «mt?a*dic- 
deed we shall subvert similarly to the conversion, tory— the mi- 
I mean by similarly, if the conversion is made Spon the"a8-°* 
contrarily (we shall subvert it contrarily), but if JoJJJuBion^*^* 
contradictorily by contradiction. For let A ^ be 
with every B and with no C, the conclusion B C, if then B 
is assumed* present with every C, and the proposition A B 
emains, A will be with every C, for there is the first figure. 
If however B is^ with every C, but A with no C, A ^ 
is not with every B, the last figure. If then B C 
(the conclusion) bo converted contradictorily, A B may be de- 
monstrated similarly,® and A C contradictorily. For if B is 
with a cei-tain C,^ but A with no C, A will not be present 
with a certain B ; again, if B ^ is with a certain C, but A 

* That is, by assuming a contradictory conclusion of the first syllo- 
gism, and retaining the mtgor premise of the same, a conclusion will be 
drawn, contradictory of the minor. 

' In which the major premise of Darii is subverted. 

' This is in Gamestres. ^ Barbara subverting the minor of Gamestres. 

' Felapton subverting the major of Gamestres. 

• i. e. subverted by a contrary. 

' Darii subverting the minor. ' Ferison subvprting \k^ *n«ior. 
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with every B, A is with a certain C, so that there is a syllo- 
gism produced contradictorily.* In like manner 
it can be shown, if the premises are vice versd,^ 
LraVthe^con- ^"* ^^ *^® syllogism is particular, the conclusion 
traiyofthe being Converted contrarily, neither premise is 
SS^ed! nil subverted, as neither was it in the first figure, (if 
therproposi- howcvcr the conclusiou is) contradictorily (con- 
verted Tif the verted), both (are subverted). For let A be as- 
^hue"^^^' sumed present with no B, but with a (certain) C,^ 
the conclusion B C ; if then B is assumed present 
with a certain C, and A B remains, the conclusion will be 
that A is not present with a certain C, but the original would 
not be subverted, for it may and may not be present with a 
certain individual. Again, if B is with a certain C, and A 
with a certain C, there will not be a syllogism, for neither of 
the assumed premises is universal, wherefore A B is not sub- 
verted. If however the conversion is made contradictorily, 
both are subverted, since if B is with every C, but A with no 
B, A is with no C, it was however present with a certain (C).* 
Again, if B is with every C, but A with a certain C, A will be 
with a certain B, and there is the same demonstration, if the 
universal proposition be affirmative. 

Chap. X. — Of the same in the third Figure, 

1 inthisfl re ^ *^® third figure, when the conclusion is con- 
If the contra^' verted contrarily, neither premise is subverted, 
i?o'n l/wsum- according to any of the syllogisms, but when con- 
ed, neither tradictorily, both are in all the modes. For let 
verte^but*?f " A be shown to be with a certain B, and let C be 
T^ ^ b!i'h*^^°' taken as the middle, and the premises be universal : 

if then A is assumed not present with a certain 
B, but B with every C, there is no syllogism of A and C,* 
1 Universais ^^^ ^^ '^ ^^ °^* present with a certain B, but with 

every C, will there be a syllogism of B and C* 
There will also be a similar demonstration, if the premises 

' Because Darii proves a contradictory conclusion to the minor, and 
Ferison a contradictory conclusion to the major — of the same Camestres. 

' That is, if the major is negative, but the minor affirmative, hence a 
syllogism produced in Cesare. 

' A was assumed present with a certain C, in the minor of Festino. 

* Because the migor is particular. * Because the migor is particular* 
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are not universal, for either both must be particular by con- 
version, or the universal be joined to the minor, but thus 
there was not a syllogism neither in the first nor in the middle 
figure. If however they are converted contra- ^ 
dictorily, both propositions are subverted ; for 
if A is with no B,.but B with every C, A will be with no C ; 
again, if A is with no B, but with every C, B will be with no 
C. In like manner if one proposition is not uni- ^ 
versal ; since if A is with no B, but B with a 
certain C, A will not be with a certain C, but if A is with 
no B, but with every C, B will be present with no C. So 
also if the syllogism be negative, for let A be shown not pre- 
sent with a certain B, and let the affirmative proposition be 
B C, but the negative A C, for thus there was a syllogii^m ; 
when then the proposition is taken contrary to the conclusion, 
there will not be a syllogism. For if A were with a certain 
B, but B with every C, there was not a syllogism ^ videch v 
of A and C,*^ nor if A were with a certain B, b. i. Anai.'pr! 
but with no C was there a syllogism of B and C,f + vide ch. v. 
so that the propositions are not subverted. When * ** ^^^' ^'* 
however the contradictory (of the conclusion is 
assumed) they are subverted. For if A is with 
every B, and B with C, A will be with every C, j camestrea. 
but it was with none.^ Again if A J is with every 
B, but with no C, B will be with no C, but it was with eveiy C.' 
There is a similar demonstration also, if the pro- 2. particulars 
positions are not universal, § for A C|| becomes the same. 
universal negative, but the other, 1[ particular af- J The major 
firmative. If then A is with every B, but B with pT^p* 

_- . , y A ■, ' ^ The mmor 

a certain C, A happens to a certain C, but it was pr 
with none ;^ again, if A is with every B, but with no * Camestrei. 
C* B is with no C, but if A is with a certain B, and B with a 
certain C, there is no syllogism,'^ nor if A is with a certain B, 
but with no C, (will there thus be a syllogism) :^ . ^^^ contra- 
Hence in that way,f but not in this,J the pro- dictory. 
positions are subverted, t The contrary. 



' Because the major is particular. 

* So assumed in the major proposition of Felapton. 

* In the minor of Felapton. 

* In the major of Ferison. < Because of part, premise!. 
' Because of the part, major. 
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From what has been said then it seems clear 
tio^*^*^^'"^*^ how, when the conclusion is converted, a syllogism 
arises in each figure, both when contrarilj and 
when contradictorily to the proposition, and that in the first 
figure syllogisms are produced through the middle and the 
last, and the minor premise is always subverted through the 
middle (figure), but the major by the last (figure) : in the se- 
cond figure, however, through the first and the last, and the 
minor premise (is) always (subverted) through the first figure, 
but the major through the last : but in the third (figure) 
through the first and through the middle, and the major pre- 
mise is always (subverted) through the first, but the minor 
premise through the middle (figure). What therefore con- 
version is, and how it is efiected in each figure, also what 
syllogism is produced, has been shown. 

Chap. XL — Of Deduction to the Impossible in the first Figure, 

1. Howsyiio- -^ SYLLOGISM through the impossible is shown, 
gism 6ia Tw when the contradiction of the conclusion is laid 
sbownrand its down, and another proposition is assumed, and it 
from*coii*ver- ^ produced in all the figures, for it is like conver- 
sion (&vT(- sion except that it differs insomuch as that it ia 
trrpwphy converted indeed, when a syllogism has been 

made, and both propositions have been assumed, but it is de- 
duced to the impossible, when the opposite is not previously 
acknowledged but is manifestly true. Now the terms subsist 
similarly ^ in both, the assumption also of both is the same, as 
for instance, if A is present with every B, but the middle is 
C, if A is supposed present with every or with no B, but with 
every C, which was true, it is necessary that C should be with 
no or not with every B. But this is impossible, so that 
the supposition is false, wherefore the opposite ^ is true. It 
is a similar case with other figures, for whatever are capable 
of conversion, are also capable of the syllogism per impossibile. 
I. The univer- All Other problems then are demonstrated 
Si fiStfliiS» through the impossible in all the figures, but the 
not demonstra- universal afi^rmatlve is demonstrated in the mid- 

^ Tliat is to say, both in the converse syllogism and in that per impot- 
tibile. s The contradictory. 
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die, and in the third, but is not in the first. For bie p«r impo«- 
let A be supposed not present with every B, or ■*^^®* 
present with no B, and let the other proposition be assumed 
from either part, whether C is present with every A, or B 
with every D, for thus there will be the first figure. If then 
A is supposed not present with every B, there is no syllo- 
gism,* from whichever part the proposition is assumed, but if 
(it is supposed that A is present with) no (B), when the pro- 
position B D is assumed, there will indeed be a syllogism of 
the false, but the thing proposed is not demonstrated. For if 
A is with no B, but B with every D, A will be with no D, 
but let this be impossible, therefore it is false that A is with 
no B. If however it is false that it is present with no B, it 
does not follow that it is true that it is present with every B. 
But if C A is assumed, there is no syllogism,^ neither when 
A is supposed not present with every B, so that it is manifest 
that the being present with every, is not demonstrated in the 
first figure per impossible. But to be present with a certain 
one, and with none, and not with every is de- 3 But thenar, 
monstrated, for let A be supposed present with affir. and univ! 
no B, but let B be assumed to be present with demonstrated, 
every or with a certain C, therefore is it neces- jJd?cto ^ ^T 
sary that A should be with no or not with every the concFusion 
C, but this is impossible, for let this be true and " ass^^^^d. 
manifest, that A is with every C, so that if this is false, it 
is necessary that A should be with a certain B. But if 
one proposition should be assumed to A,^ there will not be 
a syllogism,* neither when the contrary to the conclusion is 
supposed as not to be with a certain one, wherefore it appears 
that the contradictory must be supposed. Again, let A be sup- 
posed present with a certain B, and C assumed present with 
every A, then it is necessary that C should be with a certain B, 
but let this be impossible, hence the hypothesis is false, and 
if this be the case, that A is present with no B is true. 

^ Because of a particular nega. prem. being inadmissible in the first fig. 

' Because from the hypothesis being negative it cannot be the minor 
in the first fig. 

3 So that it becomes the major. 

^ Because the negatiye hypothesis becomes the minor prem. contrary 
lo the rule. 
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In like manner, if C A is assumed negative ; if however the 
proposition be assumed to B, there will not be a syllogism, 
but if the contrary be supposed, there will be a syllogism, and 
the impossibile (demonstration), but what was proposed will 
not be proved. For let A be supposed present with every B, 
and let C be assumed present with every A, then it is neces- 
sary that C should be with every B, but this is impossible, so 
that it is false that A is with every B, but it is not yet neces- 
sary that if it is not present with every, it is present with no 
B. The same will happen also if the other proposition ^ is 
assumed to B, for there will be a syllogism, and the impossible 
(will be proved), but the hypothesis is not subverted, so that 
the contradictory must be supposed. In order however to 
prove that A is not present with every B, it must be supposed 
4 Also the ar P^®^®^^ "^^^^ every B, for if A is present with 
n'eg. Is demon-' cvcry B, and C with every A, C will be with 
the^i^b-^o'Jj^ every B, so that if this impossible, the hypothesis 
trary to the is false. In the same manner, if the other proposi- 
a«8umed!"what tiou is assumed to B,2 also if C A is negative in 
siSverted***^ " the Same way, for thus there is a syllogism, but if 
the negative be applied to B, there is no demon- 
stration. If however it should be supposed not present with 
every, but with some one, there is no demonstration that it is 
not present with every, but that it is present with none, for if 
A is with a certain B, but C with every A, C will be with a 
certain B, if then this is impossible it is false that A is present 
with a certain B, so that it is true that it is present with none. 
This however being demonstrated, what is true is subverted 
besides, for A was present with a certain B, and with a cer- 
tain one was not present. Moreover, the impossibile does not 
result from the hypothesis, for it would be false, since we 
cannot conclude the false from the true, but now it is true, 
for A is with a certain B, so that it must not be supposed pre- 
sent with a certain, but with every B. The like also will 
occur, if we should show that A is not present with a certain 
B, since if it is the same thing not to be with a certain indi- 
vidual, and to be not with every, there is the same demon* 
Btration of both. 

* A proposition evidently true. 

' If the true proposition becomes the minor 
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It appears then, that not the contrary, but the 
contradictory must be supposed in all syllogisms,^ an(freMon^f 
for thus there will be a necessary (consequence), J^^*^?^® "" 
and a probable axiom,^ for if of every thing af- 
firmation or negation (is true), when it is shown that negation 
is not, affirmation must necessarily be true. Again, except it 
is admitted that affirmation is true, it is fitting to admit nega- 
tion ; but it is in neither way fitting to admit the contrary, for 
neither, if the being present with no one is false, is the being 
present with every one necessarily true, no"r is it probable 
that if the one is false the other is true. 

It is palpable, therefore, that in the first figure, all other 
problems are demonstrated through the impossible ; but that 
the universal affirmative is not demonstrated. 



Chap. XII. — Of the aa'tne in the second Figure. 

In the middle, however, and last figure, this^ also 
is demonstrated. For let A be supposed not pre- a^re^l uT*"** 
sent with every B, but let A be supposed present Proved per ab- 
With every C, therefore if it is not present with contradictory u 
eYQtj B, but is with every C, C is not with every SrSntw^f?!^ 
B, but this is impossible, for let it be manifest 
that C is with every B, wherefore what was supposed is false, 
and the being present with every individual is true. If how- 
ever the contrary be supposed, there will be a syllogism, and 
the impossible, yet the proposition is not demonstrated. For 
if A is present with no B, but with every C, C will j 
be with no B, but this is impossible, hence that A 

* Leading to the impossible. Taylor gives rise to much confusion, by 
using the word opposite as antithetical to contrary, instead of the word 
contradictory. 

' a^w/xa Iv^oi^oy— dignitas probabilis, Averr. — axioma rationi con- 
sentaneum, Buhle ; the latter notes, that Aristotle refers to the principle, 
that of two contradictories, one is true and the other false, from which it 
follows that when the contradictory of the first conclusion is proved 
false, the original conclusion itself is proved true. As to the words them- 
selves, it may be sufficient to remark, that d^iutfiaTa are the original pre- 
mises, from which demonstration proceeds, and are a branch of the 
mnvai 'Apxai ; and that taken purely, per se, Aristotle regards rd ivioKa 
as among the elements of syllogism, some of which are necessary. See 
also Waitz, vol. i. p. 505. 

* An universal affirmative. 
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is with no B is false. Still it does not follow, that if this is 
false, the being present with every B is true, but when A is 

with a certain B, let A be supposed present with 

no B, but with every C, therefore it is necessary 
that C should be with no B, so that if this is impossible A must 

necessarily be present with a certain B. Still 
* g' if it* is supposed not present with a certain 

one,f there will be the same * as in the first figure. 
Again, let A be supposed present with a certain B, but let it 
be with no C, it is necessary then that C should not be with 
a certain B, but it was with every, so that the supposition is 
J false, A then will be with no B. When however A 

is not with every B, let it be supposed present with 
every B, but with no C, therefore it is necessary that C should 
be with no B, and this is impossible, wherefore it is true that 
A is not with every B. Evidently then all syllogisms are 
produced through the middle figure.^ 

Chap. XHL—Of the same in the third Figure. 

1. In this figure THROUGH the last figure also, (it will be con- 
both afflnna- cluded) in a similar way. For let A be supposed 
tjJelSe de-^*" ^ot present with a certain B, but C present with 
monstrabie per evcry B, A then is not with a certain C, and if 
a 8ur um. ^^.^ .^ impossible, it is false that A is not with a 
certain B, wherefore that it is present with every B is true. 
If, again, it should be supposed present with none, there 
will be a syllogism, and the impossible, but the proposition is 
not proved, for if the contrary is supposed there will be the 
same^ as in the former (syllogisms). But in order to con- 
clude that it is present with a certain one, this hypothesis 
must be assumed, for if A is with no B, but C with a certain 
B, A will not be with every C, if then this is false, it is 
true that A is with a certain B. But when A is with no 
B, let it be supposed present with a certain one, and let C be 
assumed present with every B, wherefore it is necessary that 
A should be with a certain C, but it was with no C, so that it 
is false that A is with a certain B. If however A is supposed 

' The proposition will not be so much confirmed as subverted, for if O 
is false, A is true, and yice yers&. ^ By a deduction to an absurdity. 
* A will not be demonstrated universal, but particular. 
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present with every B, the proposition is not demonstrated,^ 
but in order to its not being present with every, this hypothesis 
must be taken.^ For if A is with every B, and C with a cer- 
tain B, A is with a certain C, but this was not so, hence it is 
false that it is with every one, and if thus, it is true that it 
is not with every B, and if it is supposed present with a cer- 
tain B, there will be the same things as in the syllogism; 
above mentioned. 

It appears then that in all syllogisms through 
the impossible the contradictory must be supposed, fion.®'^*^"^^* 
and it is apparent that in the middle figure the 
affirmative is in a certain way' demonstrated, and the universal 
in the last figure. 

Chaf. XIV. — Of the difference between the Ostenaiief and the 
Deduction to the Impomble,* 

A DEMONSTRATION tO the impossible differs from i. Difference 

an ostensive, in that it admits what it wishes to JemolastraUo? 
subvert, leading to an acknowledged falsehood, and that per 
but the ostensive commences from confessed »™po8«»biie- 
theses. Both therefore assume two allowed proposition^ 
but the one ^assumes those from which the syllogism is formed, 
and the other ® one of these, and the contradictory of the con- 
clusion. In the one case* also the conclusion 
need not be known, nor previously assumed that "j^^* ®***'": 
it is, or that it is not, but in the other it is neces- 
sary^ (previously to assume) that it is not ; it is of no conse- 
quence however whether the conclusion is affirmative or 

' 1 Because if A is with every B is false, that A is with no B is not im- 
mediately true, but only the particular negative is true. 

* A, i. e. the hypothesis of being universally present. 
' By a deduction to an absurdity. 

* Ck>mpare Prior Anal. i. 23; Hessey*s Logical Tables, No. 4 ; Whately*8 
Treatise on Rhetoric, part i. c. 3 ; Rhetoric, xi. 22. It is clear from the 
remark in the text, that the demonstration per impossibile is one kind of 
the hjrpothetical syllogism, the object of which is to prove the truth of a 
problem, by inferring a falsity from its contradiction being assumed. 
(Vide An. L 23, and 29 ; also Waitz, vol. i. p. 430.) The reader will find 
the question fully discussed in note G, Appendix to Mitcheirs Logic. 

* The ostensive. * The per impossibile. 

' L e. we must assume the contradictory of the coLclusion, (o be 
fvofed* 

9 
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negative, but it will happen the same about both.' New 
whatever is concluded ostensively can also be proved per im- 
possibile, and what is concluded per impossibile may be shown 
ostensively through the same terms, but not in the same figures. 
For when the syllogism^ is in the first figure,* the 
moSratid^^'r ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ *^® middle, or in the last, the ne- 
absurdum in gativo indeed in the middle, but the affirmativB 
li'proTed^inthe ^ ^^^ l^st. When however the syllogism is in 
li^r'^'if the"' *^® middle figure,* the truth will be in the first in 
probiVm be ne- all the problems, but when the syllogism is in the 

fh^third'^Se ^^ *^® *™*^ ^^11 ^ i° t^® fi^st and in the mid- 
if it be afflnn- die, afi^matives in the first, but negatives in the 
if i^Darii, middle. For let it be demonstrated through the 

first figure* that A is present with no, or not with 
every B, the hypothesis then was that A is with a certain B, 
but C was assumed present with every A, but with no B, for 
thus there was a syllogism, and also the impossible. But 
this is the middle figure, if C is with every A, but with no B, 
and it is evident from these that A is with no B. Likewise if it 
2 t Barbara. ^^ ^®®^ demonstrated to be not with every,! ^^^ 

the hypothesis is that it is with every, but C was 
assumed present with every A, but not with every B. Also 
in a similar manner if C A were assumed negative, for thus 

also there is the middle figure. J . Again, let A be 
jf'estinof*" ^' shown present with a certain B,§ the hypothesis 
«nt.^"^*^ then is, that it is present with none, but B was 

assumed to be with every C, and A to be with 

every or with a certain C, for thus (the conclusion) will be 

B Dara tL impossible, but this is the last figure, if A and B { 

are with every C. From these then it appears 
that A must necessarily be with a certain B, and similarly if 
B or A is assumed present with a certain C. 
6 f Baroko -^o*^^» 1®* ^^ ^ shown in the middle figure If 

that A is with every B, then the hypothesis waa 
that A is not with every B, but A was assumed present with 

' The conclusion is called negative when it is false, whether it affirms 
or denies, hence if it affirm a falsity, it is said " not to be," and when it 
denies a truth, it is equally said " not to be." Waitz omits " not " in 
the same figures ; I read with Bekker, Buhle, and Taylor. 

* Per impossibile. • The thing proposed will be proved. — Taylor. 

* Sometimes also in the 3rd, in fact what Arist. here states are the prin- 
eipal modes of demonstration, and are not tc be too generally assumed. 
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every C, and C with every B, for thus there will be the im* 
possible. And this is the first figure,* if A is ^ , Barbara, 
with every C, and C with every B. Likewise if 
it is demonstrated to be present with a certain one,f ** * Camestres. 
for the hypothesis was that A was with no B, but A was as- 
sumed present with every C, and C with a certain B, but if 
the syllogism $ should be negative,^ the hypothesis 9. jpestino.in. 
was that A is w4th a certain B, for A was assumed femng the im- 
to be with no C, and C with every B, so that p°»"^^«- 
there is the first figure. Also if in like manner the syllo- 
gism § is not universal, but A is demonstrated not 
to be with a certain B,|| for the hypothesis was liMfeV"™^*** 
that A is with every B, but A was assumed present ^^' 1 ^ cesare. 
with no C, and C with a certain B, foi* thus there ^ p^^.^ 
is the first figure.^ 

Again, in the third figure,* let A be shown to ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
be with every B, therefore the hypothesis was 
that A is not with every B, but C has been assumed to be 
with every B, and A with every C, for thus there will be the 
impossible, but this is the first figure.*! Likewise x « »^ 
also, if the demonstration is in a certain thing,^ J 
for the hypothesis would be that A is with no B, * ^" ^^'^''' 
but C has been assumed present with a certain B, and A with 
every C, but if the syllogism is negative, § the Ijy- . Diggmis 
pothesis is that A is with a certain B, but C has 
been assumed present with no A, but with every B, and this 
is the middle figure. In like manner also,^ if the demonstra- 
tion is not II universal, since the hypothesis will 
be that A is with every B, and C has been as- ^ ^^ ^*'^** 
sumed present with no A, but with a certain B, ^ pestino, 
and this is the middle figure.^ 

It is evident then that we may demonstrate 8. what !■ de- 
each of the problems through the same terms, both KduS te^w 
ostensively^ and through the impossible, -and in abo oatensive- 

' If it should prove a conclusion in E, -which coniradicta the minor of 
Festino. 

• This will prove a conclusion in I. 

• If the syllogism per impossibile in Datisi should prove O. 

^ Buhle, Bekker, and Taylor insert " and through the impossible/' which 
Waitz omits. It may be remarked, that though in some cases the demon- 
stration per impossibile is advantageous, yet that it is more open to 
fallacy, especially to that of **a non-causa pro causa/* a deception 
p 9 
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ly, and vice like manner it will be possible when the syllo- 
veni. gisms are ostensive, to deduce to the impossible in 

the assumed terms when the proposition is taken eontradic- 
torj to the conclusion. For the same syllogisms arise as those 
through conversion, so that we have forthwith figures through 
which each (problem) will be (concluded). It is clear then 
that every problem is demonstrated by both modes, (viz.) by 
the impossible and ostensively, and we cannot possibly separ- 
ate the one from the other. 



Chap. XV. — OftJie Method of concluding ft*om Oppoiites in the 
several Figures, 

In what figure then we may, and in what we may 

ou8%ure/*^ not, syllogizc from opposite propositions* will be 

from which a manifest thus, and I say that opposite propositions 

duciSeTrom* are according to diction four, as for instance (to 

JSSions'^the ^ present) with every (is opposed) to (to be pre- 

fatter (koto tijv scut) with nouc ; and (to be present) with every 

kinds °(c?"' to (^ be present) not with every ; and (to be pre- 

Herm. 7,)but scut) with a Certain one to (to be present with) 

Kara rnv aXfim ' j /i i . •.•i_\ ^ • . 

i/emt., of three, no One ; and (to be present with) a certain one to 

(to be present) not with a certain one ; in truth 

however they are three, for (to be present) with a certain one 

"which is very frequent in dialectical disputation when the opponent is 
asked to grant certain premises. Vide the 17th ch. of this book, also 
Khet. ii. 24.^ 

^ &vTiKiifikvai TTpSratrnc, is an expression sometimes limited to con- 
tradictories, the Kard r^v XUii/, opposition is properly subcontrary : that 
of subalterns is not recognised by Aristotle {vvdWriXot) ; the laws of this 
last are first given by Apuleius de Dogmate Plat. lib. iii. anonymously ; 
also by Marcian Gapella. Vide Whately's and Hill's Logic. Taylor* 
from his extreme fondness for the expression 'opposites/' certainly does 
not " what is dark in this, ilDiLmine, nor what is low, raise and support ** 

Ex. 1. Every science is excellent 
No science is excellent 

• * . No science is science. 

Ex. 2. Every science is excellent 

No medicine (a certain science) is excellent 
. * . No medicine (a certain science) is science. 

Ex* 3. No science is opinion 

All medicine (a certain science) is opinion 

• * . No medicine (a certain science) is science. 
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is opposed to (being present) not with a certain one accord- 
ing to expression only. But of these I call such contraries 
as are universal, viz. the being present with every, and (the 
being present) with none, as for instance, that every science 
is excellent to no science is excellent, but I call the others 
contradictories. 

In the first figure then there is no syllogism 2. No conciu- 
from contradictory propositions, neither affirma- JjJJ'/jJ^SSr*' 
tive nor negative ; not afiSrmative, because it wnd in the 
is necessary that both propositions should be *"*^8^'«- 
afi&rmative, but affirmation and negation are contradictories : 
nor negative, because contradictories affirm and deny the same 
thing of the same,* but the middle in the first ^ 
figure is not predicated of both (extremes), but rich's Logic'ch. 
one thing is denied of it, and it is predicated of EiJncVv??*^* 
another ; these propositions however are not con- 
tradictory. 

But in the middle figure it is possible to pro- 3 ^^^ ^^^ 
duce a syllogism both from contradictories and both in the . 
from contraries, for let A be good, but science B *^*^° ' 
and C ; if then any one assumed that every science is excel- 
lent, and also that no science is, A will be with every B, and 
with no C, so that B will be with no C, no science there- 
fore t is science. It will be the same also, if, ^ Example (i ) 
having assumed that every science is excellent, 
it should be assumed that medicine is not excellent, for A is Mrith 
every B, but with no C, so that a certain science will not bo 
science. 1 Likewise if A is with every C, but with ^ ^ . ,^. 

■ojT>' • /^ J* "A •• * Example (2.) 

no B, and B is science, C medicine, A opinion, 
for assuming that no science is opinion, a person would have 
assumed a certain science to be opinion. § This* ^^^^ ^^.^ . 
however differs from the former ^ in the conver- 
sion of the terms, for before the affirmative was joined to B,* 
but now it is to C. I Also in a similar manner, if n fm. x 
one premise is not universal, for it is always the 
middle which is predicated negatively of the one and affirma- 
tively of the other. Hence it happens that contradictories are 

* Cesare. * Cameslres. 

' That is, in GamestrM the major of course was affirmatiye, the minor 
■egative. 
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concluded, yet not always, nor entirely, but when those which 

• i. e. the ex- 8-^® Under the middle * so subsist as either to be 
t femes, being the same, or as a whole to a part:^ otherwise it 

subject to the . . :, , „ ^, . . ^ .„ , 

middle in 2nd IS impossible, for the propositions will by no means 
figure. lyQ either contrary or contradictory. 

4. In the third ^^ *^® third figure there will never be an af- 
no affirmative firmative syllogism from opposite propositions, for 
IS deduced. ^^^ reason alleged in the first figure ; but there 
will be a negative, both when the terms are and are not uni- 
versal. For let science be B and C, and medicine A, if then 
a person assumes that all medicine is science, and that no 
medicine is science, he would assume B present with every A, 

♦ E 1 r4 ) *°^ ^ ^^*^^ ^^ '^ ®^ *^*^ * certain science will 

not be science.! Likewise, if the proposition A 
B is not taken as universal, for if a certain medicine is science, 
and again no medicine is science, it results that a certain sci- 
1 Exam le (5 ®^^® ^^ ^^^ sciencc. J But the propositions are 

contrary, the terms being universally taken,* if 
however one of them is particular,^ they are contradictory. 

We must however understand that it is possible thus to as- 
sume opposites as we have said, that every science is good, 
and again, that no science is good, or that a certain science 
is not good, which does not usually lie concealed. It is also 
possible to conclude either (of the opposites), through other 
5 To book interrogations, or as we have observed in the 
yiii. cii. 1. Topics,§ to assume it. Since however the op- 

5. Opposition positions of affirmations are three, it results that 

we may take opposites in six ways, either with 
every and with none, or with every and not with every indi- 
vidual, or with a certain and with no one ; and to convert 

' As genus to species — thus science is related to medicine* 
Ex. 4. No medicine is science 
All medicine is science 

• *'. A certain science is not science. 

A B 

Ex. 5. A certain medicine is not science. 
A C 

All medicine is science 

C B 

• * • A certain science is not science. 

s [n Fclapton. ' In Bokardo. 
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this in the terms, thus A (may be) with every B but witli 
no C, or with every C and with no B, or with the whole of 
the one, but not with the whole of the other ; and again, we 
may convert this as to the terms. It will be the same also in 
the third figure, so that it is clear in how many ways and in 
what figures it is possible for a syllogism to arise through op- 
posite propositions. 

But it is also manifest that we may infer a true , vide this 
conclusion from false premises, as we have ob- vook, chapters 
served* before, but from opposites we cannot, for *' '' *"*^ *' 
a syllogism always arises contrary to the fact,. as cj^^^^^V""' 
if a thing is good, (the conclusion will be,) that it bie ft^om such 
is not good, or if it is an animal, that it is not an P«>po«i^»on»- 
animal, because the syllogism is from contradiction, and the 
subject terms are either the same, or the one is a 
whole,t but the other a part.J It appears also 
evident, that in paralogisms * there is nothing to * ^'^ *** 
prevent a contradiction of the hypothesis arising, 7. From con- 
as if a thing is an odd number, that it is not odd, eSftSaStton 
for from opposite propositions there was a con- to the agsump- 
trary syllogism; if then one assumes such, there ^^o" *• *»'«"«<*• 
will be a contradiction of the hypothesis. We must under- 
stand, however, that we cannot so conclude contraries from 
one syllogism, as that the conclusion may be that what is not 
good is good, or any thing of this kind, unless such a pro- 
position is immediately assumed,^ as that every animal is 
white and not white, and that man is an animal.^ g To infer con- 
But we must either presume contradiction,* as tradiction in 

.1 . 11 . . • . R J . . . . the conclusion, 

that all science is opinion,^ and is not opmion, we must have 
and afterwards assume that medicine is a sci- ^J^'^remSes*'^ 
ence indeed, but is no opinion, just as Elenchi^ (Vide whateiV. 
are produced, or (conclude) from two syllo- to«c-2«»d3.) 

• All reasoning from opposites is faulty, because one proposition is 
necessarily false. 

' A proposition opposed. 

' The minor ; the conclusion will be, man is white and not yrhite. 

• That is, at first suppose an axiom contradictory of subsequent con- 
clusion, e. g* all science is opinion. 

» This clause is omitted by Waitz, it is the conclusion contradicting 
the hypothesis. 

• In the 20th chapter of this book, an Elenchus is defined to be a syllo* 
gism of contriMliction, or (b. L c. l,.Soph. Elen.) *' a.syllogism with con* 
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gisms.^ Wherefore, that the things assumed should really be 
contrary, is impossible in any other way than this, as was be- 
fore observed. 

te^isTy^ Chap. XVl^—Ofthe " Petitio Prmcipii,'* or 

gisticis. (Aver- Begging the Question.^ * 

"petmoprin- "^^ ^^ ^^^ assume the original (question) con- 
cipii'Ms—ri sists, (to take the genus of it,) in not demon - 
^^^•PAcpaiT€««r- stpating the proposition, and this happens in many 
ways, whether a person does not conclude at all, or whether 
he does so through things more unknown, or equally unknown, 
or whether (he concludes) what is prior through what is pos- 
t Vide Post, terior ; for demonstration is from things more 
An. b. i. eh. 2, creditable and prior. f Now of these there is no 
' ^ggiiig ^^6 question from the beginning, but since 

some things are naturally adapted to be known through them- 
Belves, and some through other things, (for principles^ are 
t conciusioiM. ^^own through themselves, but what are under 

principles :( through other things,) when a person 
2. How this fai- eudcavours to demonstrate by itself what cannot be 
s^^HnffiS.gic; kno^^^ by itself, then he begs the original question. 
p. 331, et seq. * It is possiblc howcvcr to do this so as immediately 

to take the thing proposed for granted, and it is 

tradiction of the conclusion," " proprie syllogismns est adyersarium re- 
darguens. confirmando soil, quod illius sententiae contradicat." Aldrich. 
It is well observed by Dr. Hessey, that the iXtyicTiKbv ivOvfififia of the 
Rhetoric seems to include the two processes, rf tiQ rb Advv. dirayuyri and 
ffvWoyig. iid rov ddw.. An. Pr. i. 38, and to correspond to the «ic rb ddw. 
dyovaa diro^ii^iQ, An. Post. i. 26. Vide Hessey's Tables, 4, Rhet. u. 
22, and ii. 24. ^ 

* Proving affirmation in one, and negation in the other. 

* This takes place when one of the premises (whether true or false) is 
either plainly equivalent to the conclusion, or depends on that for its own 
reception. The most plausible form of this fallacy is arguing in a circle^ 
(vide supra,) and the greater the circle, the harder to detect Whately, b. 
iii. sect. 4. Aristotle enumerates five kinds of it, these however do not 
concur with those given by Aldrich in his Fallaciae extra dictionem. As 
to the identity of the syllogism with apetitio principii, see MansePs Logic, 
Appendix, note D. Conf. Top. 8 ; also Pacius upon this chap. 

* These precede all demonstration : for their relative position refer to 
note p. 81 ; also Meta. t. 1, x. 7, vi. 4, and Six W. HamUton Reid'i 
Works, p. 16. 
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also possible, that passing to other things which are naturally 
adapted to be demonstrated by that (which was to be investi- 
gated), to demonstrate by these the original proposition ; as. 
if a person should demonstrate A through B, and B through 
C, while C was naturally adapted to be proved through A" 
for it happens that those who thus syllogize, prove j. Exam le 
A by itself. This they do,* who fancy that they Riven of ma- 
describe parallel lines, for they deceive themselves *^®™*""*"*' 
by assuming such things as they cannot demonstrate unless 
they are parallel. Hence it occurs to those who thus syllo- 
gize to say that each thing is, if it is, and thus every thing 
will be known through itself, which is impossible. 
If then a man, when it is not proved that A is 
with C, and likewise with B, begs that A may be 
admitted present with B, it is not yet evident whether he 
begs the original proposition, but that he does not prove it is 
clear, for what is similarly doubtful is not the principle of 
demonstration. If however B so subsists in reference to C 
as to be the same,^ or that they are evidently convertible, or 
that one is present with the other,^ then he begs 4. 
the original question. For that A is with B, may ^ . ^ 
be shown through them, if they are converted, the minor, and 
but now* this prevents^ it, yet not the mode; if JSoughe.* 
however it should do this,* it would produce 5. t Beg the 
what has been mentioned before,f and a conver- ^"««**°"- 
sion would be made through three terms.^ In like manner 
U* any one should take B to be present with C, whilst it is 
qually doubtful if he assumes A also (present with C), he 

' Those beg the question who endeavour to show that certain lines are 
parallel because they never meet, for they ought to prove that equi- dis- 
tant lines do not meet ; so that it is tantamount merely to saying that 
lines are equi-distant because they are equi-distant, and they prove the 
same thing by the same, and beg the question. 

' The same in reality, as a vestment and a garment. Taylor. 

' B predicated of G, as genus of species. 

* i. e. when this is done, viz. B predicated thus of C. 

» That is, B being of wider extension than A, prevents the demonstrat- 
ing A of B through C, though the syllogistic mode does not prevent 
conversion taking place, but rather favours it, since it is Parbara, wherein 
alone a perfect circle is produced by this kind of conversion. 

• Not always really three, but sometimes one term is assumed f^^^**' 
and therefore in one respect Uiere are three terms. ' ^^^ 
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docs not yet beg the question, but he does not prove it. If 
however A and B should be the same, or should be converted, 
or A should follow B, he begs the question from the beginning 
for the same reason, for what the petitio principii can effect 
we have shown before, viz. to demonstrate a thing by itself 
which is not of itself manifest. 

s This fallacy ^^ *^®^ *^® pctitio priucipii IS to prove by it- 
may occur in Self what is not of itself manifest, this is not to 
MdVdfllSres, prove, since both what is demonstrated and that 
tout in the case by which the pcrson demonstrates are alike du- 
tive"syiio^m bious, either ^ because the same things are assumed 
fira?*^ present with the same thing, or the same thing 

with the same things ;^.in the middle figure, and 
also in the third, the original question may be the ob- 
jects of petition, but in the affirmative^ syllogism, in the third 
and first figure.^ Negatively when the same things are absent 
from the same, and both propositions are not alike,^ (there is 
the same result also in the middle figure,) because of the non- 
conversion of the terms in negative syllogisms.^ A petitio 
principii however occurs in demonstrations, as to things which 
thus exist in truth, but in dialectics as to those (which so sub- 
sist) according to opinion. 

' i. e. when A and B are the same» thus A is" said to be with C in the 
conclusion, but B with C in the minor, and in Barbara. 

' i. e. when B and C are the same with which in Barbara A is present, 
the latter being predicated of B in the m%jor, and of G in the con- 
clusion. 

' Because there is no affirmative syllogism in the 2nd figure. 

* A petitio principii can only occur in an affirmative proposition. 

* i. e. the terms of a negatiye proposition, being different in significa- 
tion, cannot be converted, which would be necessary if a petitio principii * 
could occur in an affirmative proposition. For whenever this faUaucj 
occurs in the other proposition, the subject and attribute should be idea* 
ileal, or nearly so. After all, it must be remembered that the Pet. Pnc 
ii a material, and non-logical, not a formal &llacy. 
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Chap. XVII. — A Cormderatton of the Syllogism^ in which it i$ 
argued^ that the false does not happen — " on account of tJiis,'^* 
irapd tovTO evfiidaivaVt tb yfftvdoQ^ 

That the false does not happen on account of this j j^^^ ,, 
(which we are accustomed to say frequently in pensinacfe- 
discussion) occurs first in syllogisms leading to fmjSSiWe*^* 
the impossible, when a person contradicts that J^^^l^Vj*^®^", 
which was demonstrated by a deduction to the ostensive de. 
impossible. For neither will he who does not con- roonst^a^^o"* 
tradict assert that it is not (false) on this account, but that 
something false was laid down before ;^ nor in the ostensive 
(proof), since he does not lay down a contradiction. Moreover 
when any thing is ostensively subverted through , , ^ ^^g^. 
A B C,* we cannot say that a syllogism is pro- lively through 
duced not on account of what is laid down, for we * °^ '®™** 
then say that is not produced on account of this, when this 
being subverted, the syllogism is nevertheless completed, 
which is not the case in ostensive syllogisms, since the thesis 
being subverted the syllogism which belongs to it will no 
longer subsist. It is evident then that in syllogisms leading 
to the impossible, the assertion, " not on account of this," is 
made, and when the original hypothesis so subsists in refer- 
ence to the impossible as that both when it is, and when it is 
not, the impossible will nevertheless occur. 

Hence the clearest mode of the false not subsist- « -,. , 
ing on account of the hypothesis, is when the feet example of 
syllogism leading to the impossible ^ does not con- {Kjf pJopl^S? 
join with the hypothesis by its media, as we have ^^ich tiie 
observed in the f Topics. For this is to assume as So not^'concur. 
a cause, what is not a cause, as if any one wishing t sop. Eien. 
to show that the diameter of a square is incom- ®^* ^' 

' "Non penes hoc." Averr. — "non per hoc." Waltz. Confer. Sop 
Elen. V. 11, 29, 1 ; Rhet. ii. 24; Whately, ill. 3 and 4 ; Hill's ed. Aid 
rich, p. 336. 

* Viz. of the propositions anterior to the conclusion. He also Tvho uses 
an ostensive proof, of course does not adduce a proposition contradictory 
of what he "wishes to prove. 

• Taylor translates this passage somewhat differently, but I prefer the 
rendering of Buhle. Aristotle joins the Sop. Elen. with the Topics, be- 
Mjoe the former contain sophistical, as the other dialectic, places.— Not« 
Julius Pacia«. 
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mensurate with its side should endeavour to prove the argu- 
ment of Zeno,* that motion has no existence, and 
J, Isfvf^^"'*' to this should deduce the impossible, for the false 
is by no means whatever connected with what was 
stated from the first,* There is however another mode, if the 
impossible should be connected with the hypothesis, yet it does 
not happen on account of that, for this may occur, whether we 
assume the connexion up or down, as if A is placed present 
with B, B with C, and C with D, but this should be false, 
that B is with D. For if A being subverted B is neverthe- 
8. Another less with C, and C with D, there will not be 
mode. the false from the primary hypothesis. Or 

again, if a person should take the connexion upward, as if 
J A should be with B, E with A, and F with E, 

" but it should be false that F is with A, for thus 
there will be no less the impossible, when the primary hypo- 
itv of *^®^^^ ^ subverted. It is necessary however to 
connectfng the uuite the impossible with the terms (assumed) 
with**th?ternM ^^^^ ^^ beginning, for thus it will be on account 
assumed from of the hypothesis ; f as to a person taking the 
?L e"the im- Connexion downward, (it ought to be connected) 
poMibie will be with the affirmative term ; for if it is impossible 
that A should be with D, when A is removed 
there will no longer be the false. But (the connexion being 
assumed) in an upward direction, (it should be joined) with the 
subject, for if F cannot be with B, when B is subverted, there 
will no longer be the impossible, the same also occurs when 
the syllogisms are negative. 

It appears then that if the impossible is not connected with 
the original terms, the false does not happen on account of 
the thesis, or is it that neither thus will the false occur always 
on account of the hypothesis ? For if A is placed present not 
with B but with K, and K with C, and this with D, thus also 
the impossible remains ; and in like manner when we take 
the terms in an upward direction, so that since the impossible 
happens whether this is or this is not, it will not be on account 

* That the diameter of a square is not commensurable with its side 
Upon the argument called Achilles, which Zeno used to support the lead- 
ing tenet of Parmenides, viz. the unity of all things; a sophism which 
after all turns upon the falsity of the major premise. See Plato, Parm. 128, 
Cousin, Nouv. Frag., and Mansel, p. 125. Ar. Phys. lib. fi. 
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of the position,* Or if this is not, the false ne- » ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

vertheless arises ; it must not be so assumed, as pothesis. 

if the impossible will happen from something else 5. This not 

being laid down, but when this being subverted, ed as ifa*(£ 

the same impossible is concluded through the re- J»»cV**** *° ,. , 

. . * , , . , , . *ne impossible 

maining propositions, since perhaps there is no arises from 
absurdity in inferring the false through several *>'^«'*®"^»- 
hypotheses, as that parallel lines meet,^ both whether the in- 
ternal angle is greater than the external, or whether a tri- 
angle has more than two right angles. 

Chap. XVm.— Of/a&c Iteas<ming. 

False reasoning arises from what is primarily , paigg con- 
false. For every syllogism consists of two or ciusion arises 
more propositions, if then it consists of two, it is [he"5)riSaV° 
necessary that one or both of these should be false, propositions. 
for there would not be a false syllogism from true ^ vide this 
propositions.*!" But if of more than two, as if C Jook, chap, 
(is proved) through A B, and these through D E 
F G, some one of the above '^ is false, and on this account the 
reasoning also, since A and B are concluded through them. 
Hence through some one of them the conclusion and the false 
occur.* 



Chap. XIX. — Cfihe Prevention of a CatasyUogismA 



To prevent a syllogistical conclusion being ad- 
duced against us, we must observe narrowly when 
(our opponent) questions the argument^ without 
conclusions, lest the same thing should be twice *4a?n8t t?e 
granted in the propositions, since we know that *ame term 



1. Ruletopre- 
yent the ado 
Tancement of 
a catasyllogism 



^ This is a false conclusion from two false hypotheses ; the one, that 
when a line falls on two parallel lines the internal angle is greater than 
the external angle ; the other is, if a triangle has three angles greater 
than two right angles. 

» L e. D E F G. 

* i. e. the false conclusion C. Vide Aldrich and Huyshe for the 
rules of syllogism. 

* KaTaov\koyiZ,iodai vox dialectica, disputationum at interrogatioDum 
laqueis aliquem irretire. Waitz. 

* i. e. the propositional matter. 
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being t^ice ad- * syllogism is Dot produced without a middle, but 
mitted in the the middle is that of which we have frequently 
^'®^' spoken. But in what manner it is necessary to 

observe the middle in regard to each conclusion, is clear from 
our knowing what kind of thing is proved in each figure, and 
this will not escape us in consequence of knowing how we 
sustain the argument.^ 

Still it is requisite, when we argue, that we 
andmetooS^of should cudcavour to couccal that which we direct 
?*i^n*hi**ar *^® respondent to guard against,^ and this will be 
gumrat^fwo ■ done, first, if the conclusions are not pre-sy Uogized , 
ingliSs.**^**^* but are unknown when necessary propositions are 

assumed, and again, if a person does not question 
those things which are proximate, but such as are especially 

immediate,* for instance, let it be requisite to con- 
*JsLo^!?' elude A of F, and let the media be B C D E ; 

therefore we must question whether A is with B, 
and again, not whether B is with C, but whether D is with 
E, and afterwards whether B is with C, and so of the rest. 
If also the syllogism arises through one middle, we must begin 
with the middle, for thus especially we may deceive the re- 
spondent. 

CnjLY. XK.—qftheElenchu8^ 

'h ^f* d*"' Since however we have when, and from what man- 
tioMs a syiK ner of terminal subsistence syllogism is produced, it 

' We shall know the principal conclusion, as being the subject matter 
of our dispute. 

• i. e. if we wish to infer an indefinite conclusion, we should secretly 
endeavour that our opponent may grant us two propositions, in which the 
middle is latent ; if however we wish to infer a definite conclusion, we 
must assume propositions containing the middle from which the con- 
clusion is inferred mediately and remotely. Taylor, from whom the 
above note is chiefly taken, appears to have fallen into the same error as 
Buhle, Boeth, and some of the older interpreters, by reading fik<ra instead 
of ifieoa, which I have followed from Waitz and Averrois, and which 
the former evidently proves to be the right reading. Vide Waitz, tom. 1. 
p. 521 ; Aver. vol. i. p. 159 ; Top. 8. Immediate inference is that with 
which opposition and conversion are connected ; mediate pertams. to in- 
duction and syllogism. 

' An Imxeipfjfia admits of a species of this, which is called air6pfiiia 
The original meaning of IXeyx^C is> as Dr. Hessey observes, (Table 4,) 
the rcf**t5i*jQii of an actual adversary's positioni and so indirectlv z cqd- 
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19 also clear when there will and will not be an gism of contra^ 
Elenehus. For all things being granted, or the an- duci°whkh*''*' 
swers being arranged alternately, for instance, the there must be 
one being negative and the other affirmative, an elen- fhouJth^the lat- 
chus may be produced, since there was a syllogism teirmay&ubaiit 

, xi. X 11 • xT-» •^. ^1 o^ without th« 

when the terms were as well in this as m that former. (Conf. 
way, so that if what is laid down should be con- ®®P' ^^^' ^'^ 
trary to the conclusion, it is necessary that an elenehus should 
be produced, for an elenehus is a syllogism of contradiction. 
If however nothing is granted, it is impossible that there 
should be an elenehus, for there was not a syllogism when all 
the terms are negative, so that there will neither be an elen- 
ehus, for if there is an elenehus, it is necessary there should 
be a syllogism, but if there is a syllogism, it is not 
necessary there should be an elenehus. Likewise, rciponderS* 
if nothing should be universally laid down in the J^J"^*^ "**' *^?'" 
answer,* for the determination of the elenehus versai proposi- 
and of the syllogism will be the same.^ ^^' 



Chap. XXI. — Of Deception, as to Supposition^-Kard 

Sometimes it happens, that as we are deceived in 
the position of the terms,t so also deception arises as 
to opinion, for example, if the same thing happens 
to be present with many things primary,^ and a 
person should be ignorant of one, and think 
present with nothing, but should know the other. 
For let A be present with B and with C, 
per se, (that is, essentially,) and let these, in like 
with every D ; if then somebody thinks that A is 
B, and this with every D, but A with no C, and 
this with every D; he will have knowledge f 
and ignorance § of the same thing, || as to the same.^ 

firmation of our own ; but, practically, the process of meeting a rotl 
or supposed opponent, is the same. Vide Rhet. it. 22 and 24. 

• The reader will profitably read upon this chapter, HiU's notice and 
examples of the Elenehus, given at p. 322 of his Logic. 

• See Hill and Whately on Fallacies. 

• So Waiti ; Buhle, and Taylor read irpwrwc ; the latter adds, i. e. 
"without a medium," a meaning which is evidently concurred in by 
Waiti. 



Conf. Meta. 
lib. vi. and iii., 
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deception two- 
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t Vide ch. 83, 
Pri. An. i. 
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2. Again, if one should be deceived about thos^ 

• u rm airnt tWugs which are from the same class, ^ * as if A 18 
a.aTo.x/a.. ^^j^ g^ ^^^ ^^18 with C, aud C with D, and 
should apprehend A to be with every B, and again with no 
C, he will at the same time both know and not apprehend 
its presence. Will he then admit nothing else from these 
things, than that he does not form an opinion on what he 
knows ?2 for in' some way, he knows that A is with C through 
t c being a B, just as the particular is known in thef uni- 
?f *J*^«?;k- versal, so that what he somehow knows, he ad- 

J 1. e. in tne . •• i • n i • i • • 

first deception, nuts he docs uot conccivo at all, which IS impos- 
midSe*8inBiir- sible. In what, however, we mentioned before, J 
bara and Ceia- if the middle is not of the same class, it is impos- 
subait" ra. * "* sible to conccivc both propositions, according to 
BaTbar™*^**'**' cach of the media,* as if A were with every B,§ 
y Major of but with no C,|| and both these with every D.4 
?Thl minor of For it happens that the major proposition assumes 
both. a contrary, either simply or partially,* for if with 

every thing with which B is present a person thinks A is present^ 
but knows that B is with D, he also will know that A is with D. 
Hence, if, again, he thinks that A is with nothing with which 
C is, he will not think that A is with any thing with which 
B is, but that he who thinks that it is with every thing with 
which B is, should again think that it is not with something 
with which B is, is either simply or partially contrary. Thus 
however it is impossible to think, still nothing prevents (our 

• i e B and c ^^suming) One proposition according to each (mid- 

dle),** or both according to one, as that A is with 
every B, and B with D, and again, A with no C. For a de- 
ception of this kind resembles that by which we are deceived 
about particulars, as if A is with every B, but B with every 
C A will be with every C.® K then a man knows that A is 

' Taylor says, " co-ordinatum ; " Waitz, " ex eadem serie." It is clear, 
that subalterns are intended. 

' For in the miyor of Celarent, he assumes no C is A, whereas he 
knows, as will be shown, that G is A. 

* That is, he cannot, at one and the same time, assume both the prop, 
of Barbara, and both of Celarent. 

* i. e. by reason of D, the subject of both B and C. 

* i. e. one prop, for B, the other for C, as every B is A, no C is A, th* 
minors not being added. 

« Vide Post An. L 1 ; Eth. Nicom. b. vi. c. a 
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with every thing with which B is, he knows also that it is 
with C ; still nothing prevents his being ignorant of the ex- 
istence of C, as if A were two right angles, B a triangle, and 
C a perceptible triangle,* For a man may think , ^^^ j^ , 
that C does not exist, knowing that every triangle * "" 

has two (equal to) right angles, hence he will know and h 
ignorant of the same thing at once ; for to know g Distinction 
that every triangle has angles equal to two right, between uni- 
is not a simple thing,f but in one respect arises Mcuir know"* 
from possessing universal science, in another, par- ^^j^^j^ j^ ..^^^ 
ticular science. Thus therefore he knows by uni- ceps amw- 
versal science, that C has angles equal to two right 8^'»™" ^**'«- 
angles, but by particular science he does not know it, so that 
he will not hold contraries. In like manner is the reasoning in 
the MenOjJ that discipline is reminiscence, for it j Meno,(Piat.) 
never happens that we have a pre-existent know- p- si. Ritter, 
ledge of particulars, but together with induction, § j**!,' * ' ^ ^^,** 
receive the science of particulars -as it were by 
recognition ; since some things we immediately know, as (that 
there are angles) equal to two right angles, if we know that 
(what we see) is a triangle, and in like manner as to other 
things. 

By universal knowledge then we observe par- 4. our ob«erv- 
ticulars,* but we do not know them by an (innate) *'*°" of parti- 

B A 

Ex. 1. Every triangle has angles equal to two right angles (known) 
C B 

This is a triangle (unknown) 

.-. tL lus «.gle8 equal to ^o right ""gle. {S^\7J:SSil« 
knowledge. Vide Post An. i. 4. 

' It would weary the reader, and far exceed the limits to which, ne- 
eessarily, we confine our remarks, to enter fully into the analysis of 
the distinction here drawn. In the Post An. i. 6, the subject id again 
entered upon, but for all necessary understanding of the matter, the 
reader is referred to Sanderson upon Certainty, book iii., and to Mansel's 
notes upon Syllogism quoad Materiam, artic Opinio, p. 97, et seq. Al- 
though we have translated vtrSXriypvQ, supposition, yet as it approaches 
nearest to our idea of logical judgment, (see Trendelenburg de Anim&, p. 
469,) the latter term shows at once, not only the nature, but frequently the 
causes, of error, (An. Post. i. 6, 8,) which may be individual, that is, con- 
' Hected with the person's own constitution of mind or circumstances, and, 
kolh as to univeisals and particulars, partake much of the character of 
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n, derived peculiar knowledge, hence we may be deceived 
^S^eSwi^ about tbem, yet not after a contrary manner, but 
Marftv** *^? while possessing the universal, yet are deceived 
(Met. tepk vi. in the particular. It is the same also as to what 
»j) Lockers Ejs. ^^ y^^y^ spoken of, for the deception about the 
Ti! 2! * ' middle is not contrary to science about syllogism, 
nor the opinion as to each of the middles. Still nothing prevents 
one who knows that A is with the whole of B, and this again 
with G, thinking that A is not with C, as he who knows that 
every mule is barren, and that this (animal) is a mule, may think 
that this is pregnant ; for he does not know that A is with C 
5. A deception fn)m not at the same time surveying each. Hence 
ln?l)rop°'Md ^* ^^ evident that if he knows one (of the proposi- 
being ignorant tions), but is ignorant of the other, he will be de* 
of the other, ccived as to how the universal subsists with refer- 
ence to the particular sciences. For we know nothing of those 
things which fall under the senses as existent apart from 
sense, ^ not even if we happen to have perceived it before, un- 
less in so far as we possess universal and peculiar knowledge, 
«. sdentiflc *"^ ^^* ^^ *^** ^® energize. For to know is pre- 
taiowiedgeis dicated triply, either as to the universal or to 
predicated ^^^ peculiar (knowledge), or as to enei^ing, so 
that to be deceived is likewise in as many ways. 
Nothing therefore prevents a man both knowing and being de* 
• i.e.flo«anot ceived about the same thing, but not in a con* 
to hold a self- ^^j manner,* and this happens also to him, who 

either. What howeyer Aristotle here means is, that scientific knowledge, 
or that of particolars, is said of truths deduced from higher tniths; hence 
to each- of these there is a foundation, in uniyersal knowledge (yociv), 
viz. we originally begin our 8i>eculation «pon them, iZ dXtfiuv rai wpvrtiy^ 
or intuitiyely perceived truths, though these generals will not of themselves 
.suffice to prevent error in particulars, seeing that to each of the last its 
own peculiar study and examination is appropriately necessary. This is 
fully borne out by the relative meanings of iircarq/i^ imd vov^. Hie 
word *' innate" we have inserted from Buhle; by a contrary manner is 
not only meant, as Taylor says, " not in a manner contrary to science," 
but without holding a contradictonr opinion, we may know the general, 
yet mistake the particular. truth. (Cf. Hills note on Objective and Sub- 
lective Certainty. Leibnitz de Stylo Nizolii. Sir W. Hamilton Reid's 

Works, p. 671.) 

* Vide de Anim^ Ub. ii. 5 and 6. — atoOtioiQ is i>erception by the senses, 
as vovc is the inteUe<;tual element. Vide Eth. vi. 1 and 12 ; ia the lat^ 
ter, 0(0$, is reckoned intuition. 
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knows each proposition, yet has not considered contndictoiy *, 
before ; * for thinking that a mule is pregnant, he ^p™"*"*- 
has not knowledge in energy,* nor again, on ac- * -''''\7i^*^^ 
count of opinion,^ has he deception, contrary to tumactu.** ' 
knowledge, since deception, contrary to umversal Met^lL)^^^* 
(knowledge), is' syllogism. 

Notwithstanding, whoever thinks that the very 7. From a de- 
being of good is the very being of evil, will ap- Sd^S Jer£S 
prebBud that there is the same essence of good may'ima^e 
and of evil ; for let the essence of good be A, and concur^JSfh 
the essence of evil B ; and again, let the essence *** contrary. 
of good be C. Since then he thinks that B and C are the 
same, he will also think that C is B ; and again, in a similar 
manner, that B is A, wherefore that C is A.f ^ j^ampie (2.) 
For just as if it were true that of what C is predi- 
cated B is, and of what B is, A is ; it was also true that A is 
predicated of C; so too in the case of the verb "to opine." 
In like manner, as regards the verb " to be," for C and B 
being the same, and again, B and A, C also is the same as A. 
Likewise, as regards to opine, is then this necessary,^ if any 
one should grant the first? but perhaps that is false,^ that 
any one should think that the essence of good is the essence 
of evil, unless accidentally,^ for we may opine this in many 
ways, but we must consider it better.^ 

* i. e. he has not considered both propositions together. 

* i. e. because he thinks the mule parturient. 

' L e. as Taylor says, it is a deceptive syllogism, which proves no mule 
barren, because the universals are contrary. The opinion proposed is 
however particular, because it thinks this particular mule barren. 
B A 

Ex. 2. He thinks the essence of evil is the essence of good 
G B 

He thinks the essence of good is the essence of evU 
C A 

• * . He thinks the essence of good is the essence of good. 

* lliat one who coi^ointly considers both propositions should hold coo* 
tnry opinions, if a person ^ould state the essence of good and of evil to 
be identical. 

* Vide the opinion of Heraditus, upon the nature of contraheB; also 
Ifet. books ix. and xiii. 

* That is, what is essentially good, for instance, to Tetnm a penon*t 
yu p erty , may be in a certain case bad, as to give a sword to a madman* 

f In the Ethics and Metaphysics 
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Cha^p. XXn.— On the Conversion of the ^Extremes m the Jkst 
Figure. 

1. If the terms When the extremes are eonverted, the middle 
connected by a must necessaiily he conyerted with hoth. For if 
arTJon^rtS? A is present with C through B^ if it is converted, 
musTte^con- *^^ ^ ^ ^^ whatever A is, B also is converted 
verted with with A,* and with whatever A is present, B also 
^*^- is through the middle C, and C is converted with 

* ^^^ ";^"* B t through the middle A. The same will occur 
t The minor. ^^^ negatives, as if B is with C,* hut A is not 
with B,* neither will A be vnth C, if then B is converted with 
A, C also will be converted with A. For let B not be with 
A,' neither then will C be* with A, since B was with every 
C, and if C is converted ivith B, (the latter) is also converted 
J with A ; for of whatever B is predicated, C also 

is, and if C is converted vdth A, B also is con- 
verted with A, for with whatever B is present, C abo is,* but 
8. The mode of C is not present with what^ A is. This idso alone 
negatfve'fyUo- ^S)^^" ^^m the conclusion, (but the others not 
insm. begins similarly,) as in the case of an affirmative syllo- 
&n. M ta' gi»m' Again, if A and B are converted, and C 
Barbara. and D likewise ; but A or C must necessarily be 

present with every individual ; B and D also will so subsist, 
as that one of them will be present with every individual, 
for since B is present with whatever A is, and D with what- 
eyer C is, but A or C with every individual, and not both at 
the same time, it is evident that B or D is with every indi- 
vidual, and not both of them at the same time ; for two syllo- 
X Omitted by gisms are oonjoined.J Again, if A or B is with 
waitji. every individual ^nd C or D, but they are not 

*• present at the same time, if A and C are converted 

B also and D are converted, since if B is not present with a 
certain thing with which D is, it is evident that A is present 

* The minor of Celarent. * The major of Celarent. 

* The minor of Camestres. * The conclusion of Gamestres. 

* i. e. every fi is C, this is the major of Gamestres, inferred from tba 
canversion of the minor of Celarent 

* i. e. no A is G, the minor of Gamestres, taken from the conv«iwiit of 
the conclusion of Celarent. 
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with it. But if A is, C also will be, for they are converted, 
so that C and D will be present at the same time, but this is 
impossible ; ^ as if what is unbegotten is incorruptible, and what 
is incorruptible unbegotten, it is necessary that what is be- 
gotten should be corruptible, and the corruptible begotten. 
But when A is present with the whole of B and C, and is 
predicated of nothing else, and B also is with every C, it is 
necessary that A and B should be converted, as since A is 
predicated of B C alone, but B itself is predicated both of it- 
self and of C, it is evident that of those things of which A is 
predicated, of all these B will also be predicated, except of A 
itself. Again, when A and B are with the whole of C, and 
C is converted with B, it is necessary that A should be with 
every B, for since A is vnth every C, but C with B in conse- 
(|uence of reciprocity, A will also be with every B. But 
when of two opposites A is preferable to B, and 4 caseof eicc- 
D to C likewise, if A C are more eligible than B tionof oppo- 
D, A is preferable to D, in like manner A should "**** 
be followed and B avoided, since they are opposites, and C (is 
to be similarly avoided) and D (to be pursued), for these are 
opposed. If then A is similarly eligible with D, B also is simi- 
larly to be avoided with C, each (opposite) to each, in like man- 
ner, what is to be avoided to what is to be pursued. Hence both 
^are similar) A C with B D, but because (the one are) more (eli- 
gible than the other they) cannot be similarly (eligible), for 
(else) B D would be similarly (eligible) (with A C). ^ ^^ ereatcr 
If however D is preferable to A, B also is less to be good and less 
avoided than C, for the less is opposed to the less, S" thS kw goli 
and the greater good and the less evil are prefer- «nd greater 
iible to the less good and the greater evil, where- 
fore the whole B D is preferable to A C. Now however 
this is not the case, hence A is preferable to D, consequently 
C is less to be avoided than B. If then every lover accord- 
ing to love chooses A, that is to be in such a condition as to 
be gratified, and C not to be gratified, rather than be gratified, 
which is D, and yet not be in a condition to be gratified, which 
is By it IS evident that A, i. e. to be in a condition to be gratified, 

' He had before shown B to be predicated of D uniyersally, though it 
doet not hence follow that they are convertible unless D is shown to be 
|uredicated o£ B universally ; this is omitted for brevity, as the proof is tbt 
maae ma the other. 
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is preferable to being gratified.^ To be loved then is. preferable 
according to love to intercourse, wherefore love i» raider the 
cause of affection than of intercourse, but if it is especially 
6 The desire (*^® cause) of this, this also is the end. Where- 
of the end, the fore intercourse either, in short, is not or is for the 
l)uraBit7(Eth! sake of affection, since the other desires and arta 
^'i;.'^.\'^-^ are thus produced.* How therefore terms sub- 

• Waltz con- » ^ . • i • xt • t. • t 

dudes the sist as to convcrsion, also m their being more eli- 
chapter here, gjy^ ^j, jj^q^q ^q jj^ avoided, has been shown. 



Chap. XKJlL'-qf InducHon* 

1. Not only di- We must uow show that not onlj dialectic and. 
de1ctict?ii<J?*^" demonstrative syllogisms are produced through, 
gisms, but also the above-named figures, but that rhetorical are 
every"peeiesof also, and in short, cvcry kind of demonstration 
a?rth"rouJh thi ^^^ ^y ^v®^ method. For we believe all things 
above-named either through syllogism or from induction, 
figures. Induction, then, and the inductive syllogism is to 

prove one extreme in the middle through the other,^ as if B is the 
middle of A C, and we show through C that A is with B, for 

' This confirnw the opinion of Plato in the Sympodam. The demon- 
stration is thus ; if pf four terms the first is preferable to the 2nd, and 
the 4th to the third, but the 1st and 3rd together preferable to the 2nd 
and 4th together, then ihe Ist is preferable to the 4th, hence to be in a 
condition adapted to be gratified is preferable to being gratified. 

* Aristotle attributes the discovery of induction and also of definition 
to Socrates, but the inductiaji of the latter (who exhibited both dialec- 
tically) comes closer to the *' ekample " of Aristotle. Vide Gorgias 460fl 
also Metaph. zii. 4, 5* \ 

* i. c. to prove tiie major te^n^ of the middle by the minor. The ex- 
pression iK kirayutyriQ ffvW, — use^ here, does not (as Mansel justly re* 
marks) denote the syllogism proper, or reasoning from a whole to its 
parts, but comprehends formal reasoning generally, as in Rhet ii. 25, 
Enthymem is spoken of as including example. For induction properly 
is an inverted syllogism, which argues from the individuals collected 
to the universal or whole class they constitute, whereas syllogism 
does just the reverse. Upon the various kinds of induction see Hill's 
Logic, 229, where some examples are given; also Mansel's Logic, 
Appendix note F. Inasmuch as we seldom can enumerate all the 
individuals of a class, we rarely meet with a specimen of perfect in- 
duction, but we agree with Whately in believing, that the cause of 
Uie opposition of induction to syllogism, arises entirel^r from the inac- 
curacy in the use of the word. Vide Whately, Log. b. iv. c. i. 1. Bren 
however the distinction between perfect md imperfect induction is extra- 
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thus we make inductions. Thus let A be long- 
lived, B void of bile, C every thing long-lived, as Jloy^Sthi" ^ 
man, horse, mule ; A then* is present with the ^^^^^ 
whole of C, for every thing void of bile is long- the minor! ^ 
lived, but Bf also, or that which is void of bile, • Themigorol 
is present with every C, if then C is converted inthetof ' 
with B,J and does not exceed the middle, it is **°'®- 
necessary that A should be with B. For it has tiJtadSrtfcJi!' 
been before shown, ^ that when any two things x a reduction 
are present with the same thing, and the extreme fl^gJ^S.'** 
is convertible with one of them, that the other 
predicate will also be present with that which is converted. 
We must however consider C as composed of all, . Example (i ) 
singulars, for induction is produced through § all. 
A syllogism of this kind however is of the first, l;^^^^^^ 
and immediate proposition; for of those which those demon- 
have a middle, the syllogism is through the mid- whi^^ 
die, but of those where there is not (a middle) it '^^JT****®** 
is by induction.' In some way also induction is * 
opposed to svUogism, for the latter demonstrates | i. e. the 
the extreme j| of the third through the middle, but ^'*^' 
the former the extreme of the middle through the ^ jj^^ minor. 
thinLT To nature therefore the syllogism pro- 
duced through tlie iiu.ddl^ i^ prior or more known, but to us 
that by induction is more evident.^ 

logicaL The reader may profitably consult on this subject the Edinburgh 
lieview. No. 115, p. 229; Bacon, Nov. Orga. lib. 2, Aph. k.; Sir W. 
Hamilton Beid's Works, p. 712. The word iirayioyfi, ot iliduction, is 
eiearly taken from the Socratic accumulation of instanoM, senring as 
antecedents to establish the requisite conclusion. Confer. CteMro de In« 
ventione L 32. ' 

^ In the preceding ch. 

c A 

I Ex. I. Every man, horse, mule, is long-lived 
13 C 

Whatever is void of bile is man, hors?, mule 
B A 

. • . Whatever is void of bile is long-lived* 

* Vide Aldrich'a Logic upon the second species of-demonstration, v. 5, 
1 ; also remarks made before upon the use of the terms mediate and im- 
mediate. 

* Some things are more known to nature, but others more known to 
w. Vide Po«t. An. i. \, 2 ; Pliny, b* i. c 1 ; MeUph. b. iL c. 1. Com- 
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1. »apaj.cw«. Chap. XXIV.-^Of JScampfe.* . 

or example, ii 

majS*ff?he EXAMPLE is when the extreme is shown ^ to be 
middle by a present with the middle through something similar, 
biing the to the third,^ but it is necessary to know that the^. 

minor. middle is with the third, and the first with what, 

is similar.* For example, let A be bad, B to (make war) upon 
neighbours, C the Athenians against the Thebans, D the 
2 Thebans against the Phocians. If then we wish^ 

• Example. *^ show that it is bad to war ligainst the Thebang, 
we must assume that it is bad to war against 
neighbours, but the demonstration of this is from similars, as 
that (the war) by the Thebans against the Phocians (was bad). 
Since then war against neighbours is bad, but that against 
the Thebans is against neighbours, it is evidently bad to war 
against the Thebans, so that it is evident that B is with C, . 
and with D, (since both are to war against neighbours,) and 
that A is with D, (for the war against the Phocians was not 
advantageous to the Thebans,) but that A is with B will be 

pare also the vhole chapter with Rhet b. i. c 2, b. ii. c. 23; and 
Ethics,- ^ic. b. vi. c. 3. 

^ Compare Rhet. b. ii. c. 20, 24, and b. ill. c« 17. Example difl'ers 
firom induction, l8t,.in that the latter proyes the universal from a complete 
enumeration of individuals, whilst example selects smgle cases; 2nd, 
Induction stops at the universal, whilst example infers syllogistically a 
conclusion . regarding another individual: in fact, example includes an 
imperfect (therefore illogical) induction and a syllogism. Sometimes it is 
called loosely reasoning, from analogy, but as logic recognises only formal 
consequence, neither analogy nor example have any logical force. (Vide 
Mill's Logic, b. iii. ch. 20 ; also Mansel, p. 82.) The distinction is however 
better dravirn by Hill, p. 243, comprehending, 1st, the antecedent, which in 
induction consists of several singular cases, but in example frequently 
of only one. 2nd, the conclusion, being universal in induction, > but 
singular in example : he adds as usual various examples. See also 
Whately, b. iv. ch. 1 and 2. As to the place which vagddHyfia occupie;i> 
with regard to the relation of the subject matter of a premise to the sub- 
ject matter of the conclusion, in the consideration of Enthymem, the ex- 
cellent Tables of Dr. Hessey, 2, Div. 1, and Table 5, give a complete 
scheme of their position, also the statement of the argument given in the 
text. It is evident^, as Aristotle shows, that example consists of two 
elements, a quasi inductive syllogism apparently in Fig. 3, and adeducU^t 
syllogism in Fig. 1 , so it is assailable in each of these* 

• i. e. the mtypr. . . ' The i 

* Le, with what is similar to the minor. 
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shown through D. In the same manner also if the demon- 
stration of the middle as to the extreme should be 
through many similars, wherefore it is evident Bubs^tsu* 
that example is neither as part to a whole, nor as SJ^^^p^"** 
whole to a part, but as part to part,* when both are ^*^j^?!*^ 
under the same thing,^ but one is known. It differ* from in- 
(example) also differs from induction, because the noSabovij**^' 
latter shows from all individuals that the extreme* 
is present with the middle, and does not join the syllogism to 
the extreme, but the former,^ both joins it, and does not de- 
monstrate from all (individuals). 

Chap. :KXY. —Of Abduction* i. 'A^aym^h 

asyUogiim 

Abduction is when it is evident the first is pre- prem* eertafn, 
sent with the middle,® but it is not evident that f?V*!i"J-K?' 

V . 1 11 . • t ill 1 , -I , . . ..11 more credible 

the middle is with the last, though it is similarly than the con- 
credible, or more so, than the conclusion ; more- ^^"****"* 
over if the media of the last and of the middle be few, for it 
by all means happens that we shall be nearer to knowledge. 
For instance, let A be what may be taught, B 2. Moreover 
science, C justice ; that science then may be taught J proved by thi 
is clear, but not whether justice is science. If interposition 

* " Ezempio utemur nt singula demonstremus per singula." — Waitz. 
A is a whole, B part of A, C D parts of B, when therefore example pro- 
i^eds from D to G, it proceeds from part to part. 

* As C and D under the same A, but D more than C is known to be 
inder A. 

' i. e. the major A with the middle B, and does not join the syllogism 
with the minor, in other words, it does not prove A of C. 

* Example proves A of G, and does not demonstrate from all individuals, 
but only from some of them, imder B. 

» This term (dvay,) must not be confounded when it occurs alone, 
with the meaning it bears, in reference to the impossible, for when it is 
by itself, as here, it signifies a syllogism with a major premise certain, 
and a minor more probable, or demonstrable, than the conclusion.. 
Aldrich is so far right in using the word " oblique," as applied to it, 
(though'utterly wrong in limiting its sense only to the " ducens ad im- 
possibile,") in that the word means ** a turning off," from the immediate 
point to be proved, to something else on which it may depend, this is the 
foundation of the meaning it bears here, and the more general acceptation 
of it as a deduction per impossibile. Syllogistically it holds a place 
between the demonstration and the dialectic syllogism.. Confer. Manwl 
tnd Hill's Logic * L e. when the mi^or is known.' 
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of few middle therefore B C is equally or more credible than 
terau. " A C,* it is abduction, for we are nearer know- 
• Example (I.) ^^^&® becausc of our assuming A C, not possess- 
ing science before.* Or again, if the media of B 
C should be few, for thus we are nearer knowledge, as ^if D 
should be to be squared, E a rectilinear figure, and F a circle, 
then if, of E F there is onlj one middle, for a 
^Pn*cfi4? circle to become equal to a rectilinear figure, 
t Example (1.J through lunulflB, wiU be a thing near to know- 
ledge.! ^"t when neither B C is more ci edible 
than A C, nor the media fewer, I do not caU this abduction 
nor when B G is immediate, for such a thing is knowledge^ 



J ^ ^ Chap. XXVL— Of OhjectUm* 



(InstuiHa,) a 

proposition OBJECTION is a proposition contrary to i^ propo- 
PFopo8iUon,tt sition, it differs however from i^ proposition be- 

The minor tiiaa the conclusion. 

B A 

Ex. !• Eyexy science may be taught — Known. 

G ^ { ^^ually or more credible than the 

411 justice is science. \ conclusion. 

C A 

. * . All justice may be taughtT-Unknown. 

* As Taylor remarks, Arist here refers to the quadrature of the circle 
by Hippocrates of Ghius. 

E D 

Ex. 2. Every rectilinear figure may. be. sjgiuared.-rKno^i. 

p E ^ proved throug;h 

Every circle may become a rectilinear, figure. ( |*°e,^gp limulas 

F D (This is proved through many 

Every circle may be squared. \ media. 

*• We assail an adversary either by bringing BSxtvaraftiQ to aboT his 
conclusion is noi proved, or by ditproving his conclusion, by an ivrttrvX- 
Xoyiff/ioc, (objection to consequent,) i. e. by proving its contradiptory bv, 
means of a new middle term. Now 'fiyoTAAic may either be mat^al, 
or objection to antecedent, or. formal objection to consequent. If miLterial, 
it may be either ic rairov, iie rov Ivavriav^ is rot; ofiotov Ic Kpcorcoic* or 
Ic rov Kara doXdv : (see by this ch.) the relative position of which thQ 
reader will find admirably laid down in Dr. Heasey's Schema fihetorica, 
wherefrom this note is chiefly taken. The present ch. causes us chiefly 
Co notice the 'Ey^raocc ^k ravrotf, and this may be either KaOoKov, or 
war^ i^ipoQ, In proving the first w« assume aa a new middle, 1^ temi. 
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cajae objecticm may be partial^ but proposition differs jhmi a 
cannot be so at all, or not in universal S7II0- proposition in 
gisms. Objection indeed, is advanced in two ways, ***** ** »»y-^ 

mor& eztensiye. and ko^SKou, a3 compared with the subject of .the original 
wpoTactiQ.; in proving the iver, Kara fiipo^t we assume a9« new middle, 
a term less extensive than the subject of the original irp^a(rc(. Now A 
may be assailed by proving its contrary, or contradictoty, in Fig. 1, or its 
contradictory in Fig. 3.. £ may be assailed by proving its contr^ (or 
contradictory) in Fig. 1, or its contradictory in Fig* 3. Lastly, an afiirma- 
tive proposition (but not a negative) may be assailed by an Enstatic 
Bnthymem, in Fig. 2, but Arist. objects to do so. Conf. upon this ch., 
Julius Pacius; Whatelyon.the Nature and Fallacy of Objections ; Anal. 
Post i. 12 ; Rhet ii. 26 ; Waitz, p. 535, in loc. Hermogenes, in his trea- 
tise upon Invention, does not consider objection in the same respect as 
Arist The apparent discrepancy between this chap, and the account 0^ 
objection in the Rhetoric is noticed by Dr. Hessey^ Tables 5. 

Ex. 1. Proposition. 

A B 

There la one science of contrariest 
Objection. 
A C 

There is not one science of opposltes 

B C 

Contraries are opposit^s 

A B 

. * . There 19 not ons. science of contrari^*- 

Ex. 2. Proposition. 

A B 

There. is one science of contraries. 

Objection. 
A C. 

There is.not one science of the known, and of the unkaowB 

C 9 

The known and the unknown iffe contraries* 

A B 

There ia sot one acienpe of oontxariea, 

Jz. 3. Proposition, 

A B 

• * • There is not one science of contraries. 

Objection* 
A 

There is ouq science of oppositet 

B C 

Contraries are opposltes 

A B 

• •• There k one science of contrariai» 
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either ta^xm, and bj two figures ; in two ways, because every 
or iwi lupof, objection is either universal or particular, and by 
two figures, because they are used opposite to the proposition^ 
« i. e. affirm^ and opposites * are concluded in the first and third 
neffSvoi* figure alone. When then a person requires it to 
« w «v ^ # be admitted that any thing is present with every 

2. Method of . j. .j i !_• x 'xi. ^i. ^ -^ • '^i. "^ 

alleging the individual, WO object either that it is with none, 
i.<rTc«ri». Qj. ^Y^^^ j^ jg jjQ^ ^jjj^ ^ certain one, and of these, 

t Ceiaient the being present with none, (is shown) by the 
first figure, ■} but that it is not with a certain one 

* * ^*®"* by the last-J For instance, let A be "there is one 
science, and B contraries ;" when therefore a person advances 
that there is one science of contraries, it is objected either 
that there is not the same science of opposites, altogether, 

but contraries are opposites, so that there is the 

f Example (1.) ^^^ gg^j^ .^ ^^ ^j^^^ ^y^^^ jg ^^^ ^^^ SCience of 

Feiapton *^® known and of the unknown, and this is the 
third figure, II for of C, that is, of the known, and 
T Example (2.) ^^ ^^^ unknown, it is true that they are contraries, 
but that there is one science of them is false.T 
Again, in like manner in a negative proposition, for if any one 
asserts that there is not one science of contraries, we say either 
that there is the same science of all opposites, or that there is 
of certain contraries, as of the salubrious, and of the noxious ; 

• Barbara *^** there is therefore (one science) of aU things 

is by the first figure,* but that there is of certain 
t Darapti. \^j ^^e third.f In short, in all (disputations) it is 
t Example (8.) ncccssary that he who universally objects should 

3. Rule for the apply a contradiction of the propositions to the 
lv!^t. universal,! as if some one should assert that there 

is not the same science of all contraries, (the ob- 
jector) should say, that there is one of opposites. For thus 
it is necessary that there should be the first figure, 
n ort at ^.^^ ^^^ middle becomes an universal to that 

Propositioii the same. 

Objection. 
A C 

There is one science of the salubrious and noxiout 

C B 

The salubrious and noxious are contraries 
A B 

• *• There is one science of certain contraries. 
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(which was proposed) at first, but he who objects J,^{i*/*'* ^^* 

in part (must contradict) that which is universal,.§ § subject 
of which the proposition is stated, as that there is not the same 

science of the known, and the unknown, for the ^ contrarica 

contraries are universal with reference, to these.* attributed to 

The third figure is also produced, for what is par- {Sfk^Jin^aa"'' 

ticularly assumed is the middle, for instance, the universal to 

known and the unknown ; as from what we may ^^^^ "• 

infer a contrary syllogisticalh', from the same we en- *-P^i®f ****". 

J J .,^ . •^' , « J J adduced in th« 

deavour to urge objections. Wherefore we adduce first and third 
then (objections) from these figures only,t for in fi8^"»ion«- 
these alone opposite syllogisms are constructed, + Hence if the 
since we cannot conclude affirmatively through the prop, is nega- 
middle figure.* Moreover, even if ^ it were (pos- tlontottcannit 
sible), yet the (objection), in the middle figure SnJ*figPf/egiicS 
would require more (extensive discussion), as if the objection 
any one should not admit A to be present with B, ought to affirm. 
because C is not consequent to it, (B). For this is manifest 
through other propositions, the objection however miist not 
be diverted to other things, but should forthwith have the 
Dther proposition apparent,* wherefore also from this figure 
. alone there is not a sign.* 

We must consider also other objections, as those ^ objections 
adduced from the contrary, from the similar, and of other kinds 
from what is according to opinion,* also whether iwe^otf i?*' 
it is possible to assume a particular objection from gip™ ; Rhet. 
the first, or a negative from the middle figure. 

' In self-defence upon this " vexed place," I am obliged to quote the 
note of Julius Pacius as corroborative of the sense I have given in the 
text ; Waitz however in most obscure phraseology comes, as Dr. Hessey 
remarks, to the same point. The following is from Pacius : *• Aristotelea 
loquens de universali objectione inquit hoc simpliciter ; id est, generaliter 
in omnibus disputationibus obtinere, ut necesse sit, eum qui universaliter 
objicit, id est, affert objectionem universalem dirigat contradictionem 
propositorum, id est, suam objectionem, quae opponitur propositioni ad- 
versarii ; dirigat (inquam) ad universale, id est in %k objectione sumat 
terminum universalem, qui attribuatur, subject© propositionis, ut -in 
exemplo antea dato, sumebamus hunc terminum, avriKiifuva qui est 
universalis, et attribuitur subjecto propositionis, id est ivavrioig.** (Vide 
Julius Pacius in h. 1. ; also Waitz, p. 536, An. Pr.) 

' i. e. when the prop, is affirmative. • i. e. the prop, understood. 

* See the following ch. 

* Ejuuaples of all these are given in Table v., Hetsey's Schema Khet. 
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Chap. XXYIL— Of Likelihood, Sign, and Snthymeme: 



1. cs«^— eta- Likelihood and sign, however, are not thd 
ftntanmim tr- g^me, but the likely is a probable proposition for 

* For Writers upon the subjects of this chapter we may refer to the com- 
mentary of Julius Pacius, (Excerpta,) and Grakanthorpii Logica, lib. v., 
both annexed to the Schema Rhetorica of Dr. Hessey; No. 115, in the 
Edinburgh Reriew, attributed to Sir W. Hamilton; Mansel's Logic, Ap- 
pendix, note £. ; Whately's Rhetoric and Buckley's note, Bohn's edi- 
tion of the Rhetoric, book i. chap. % The older writers upon it are 
Rodolphus Agricola, 1485, Phrissemius, 1523, J. Pacius, Scaynus, 1599, 
and M^joragius, (1572). We now proceed to the words themselves. 

The term Euc^, we prefer, with Sir W. Hamilton, to interpret ** likeli- 
hood " to the other senses giyen by commentators we have named in the 
margin, since the former approaches nearer to its Aristotelian definition 
as a proposition stating a general probability. This indeed is a propo- 
sition nearly, though not quite, uniTCrsal, and when employed in an 
Enthymeme, will form the major premise of a syllogism such as the 
following : 

Most men who envy, hate. 

This man envies : 

Therefore this man (probably) hates. 

Aristotle limits it to contingent matter, and its relation to the conclosioii 
is that of an universal to a particular. 

lilluToVt on the other hand, in a prepositional sense, is hfaei which is 
known to be an indication, more or less certain, of the truth of some fur- 
ther statement, whether of a single fact or of a general belief. We say in a 
prepositional sense, for sometimes Eic^c* <Tfififtov, and TtKfitipiov, are used 
for the Enthymemes drawn from each; it is, in fact, a singular proposition 
employed relatively to some other proposition which may be inferred from 
it, and will form one premise of a syllogism, which may be in either of 
these figures which Aristotle discusses, having respect in ^is division to 
the extent of the so-called middle term, as compared with the other two 
terms. In the first and second figures it is the minor premise, in the 
third it seems more naturally to belong to the major. Whately con- 
siders the ccKoc (or iton) of Aristotle to be an a priori argument, which 
may be employed to account for the fact, whereas the otifuXov (or 8rc) 
cotdd not be so employed ; he has however glanced at this point but 
generally. Aristotle tells us that we may either class rcK/i^ptov, as he 
does in the Rhet c. 2, as a species of vtifuXov, or contradistinguish two 
Vftfutx — ^in necessary matter as in the relation of a particular to an uni- 
versal, or of an universal to a particular, and class the rcr/i^piov as a 
species under a genus. By a reference to Dr. Hessey's Tables the exact 
position of each in the enthymematic system may be clearly perceived : 
We may merely add that, as propositions, it is no where stated that ncoc 
and S^fuiev may not be combined in the same srjrllogism, and that much 
of appajrent contradiction between the places in the Analytics and RheU>* 
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what men know to Imve generally happened or pmientum. 

not, or to be or not to be ; this is a likelihood, BuhieandTw. 

for instance, that the envious hate, or that lovers le^'anJ* • T«il 

love : but a sign seems to be a demonstrative pro- 5™J}J5f ••" 

position, necessary or probable, for that which Wattjt;"ptt)bi^ 

when it exists a thing is, or which when it has »"iieUhoSd/^ 

happened, before or after, a thing has happened, Jfr w. Hamii- 

this IS a sign of a thmg happenmg or being, babie proposi- 

Now an Enthymeme is a syllogism from likelihoods 2?demonltriiJ 

or signs, but a sign is assumed triply in as many tive propo*i- 

ways as the middle in the figures, for it is either ^Jiary or'pro^ 

as in the first, or as in the middle, or as in the ^>*We. Enthy- 

third, as to show that a woman is pregnant be- logism drawn 

cause she has milk is from the first figure, for the ^''°' ^'^^^' *»' 

ric may be solyed by a careful study of tlie tabular riew given by the 
Doctor, of the consideration of these elements of Enthymeme, first as 
propositions, next as terms. 

In regard to Enthymeme, it Is no wonder that difficulties should not 
vanish, when even the abandonment of the word ArtXr^g, ejected as a 
gloss by Pacius, and discountenanced by the best MSS. of the old Latin 
version, is still dung to by some authors. Enthymeme is composed of 
f iVora, or <rtiiuia, and without circumscribing our notion of it within tl\e 
limits absurdly laid down of its etymology by Aldrich, we may conceive it 
in a general' sense as comprehending n-torccc of every kind ; and at other 
times limited to a special kind of syllogism designated rhetorical. Vari- 
ous senses have been attributed to it by Cicero, Quintilian, and others, but 
Aristotle in general describes it as one sort of argument on moral matters 
distinguished carefully as to its principle from example, a collateral sort of 
argument. In the words of Sir W. Hamilton, " Enthymeme is distin- 
gid^ed firom pure syllogism is a reasoning of peculiar matter from signs 
and likelihoods ;" wheUier therefore a premise of it be suppressed or 
not, an argument agreeing with this description is an Enthymeme. The 
words airo^cutrtjci) avayxaia ij Mo^og, applied to fffjfuiov as a irporaoiQ, 
do not relate to the modal character of the proposition in itself, but to its 
logical validity when the other premise is added, without which addition 
expressed or imderstood; 'there is no Enthymeme at all. Lastly, Siy/iccov 
is called a demonstrative proposition, because it professes to enunciate 
what is absolutely true, i. e. yA&t At\6toi\e calls necessary, (Rhet. i. c. 2,) 
the latter word being used in two senses, 1st, of a premise which states a 
hci, 2nd, of a consequence 'WMch'is l^giadly-uB&ssililable. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Whaicfyer woman has'milk is pregnant 
C B 

This woman has milk 
C A 

• . This won an is pregnant* 
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these. Gf. middle is to have milk. Let A, be to be preg« I 

8oVh.ffid.Coh nant, B to have milk, C a woman.* But that ! 

292 and 1199. wiso men are worthy, for Pittacus is a worthy 
Jimedtrip"', man, is through the last figure, let A be worthy, 
"f*^";?*"?*® - B wise men, C Pittacus. It is true then A and 
figures. B are predicated of C, except that they do not as- 

t ExJSJtelV?) 86rt the one* because they know it, but the other 
(a paraiogiBm.) they assume.f But that a woman is pregnant 
because she is pale, would be through the middle figure, for 
since paleness is a consequence of pregnancy, and also attends 
this woman, they fancy it proved that she is pregnant. Let 
t fixainpie(8.) A be palcness, to be pregnant B, a woman C.J 
been^ndat^' ^ *^^^ ^^^ proposition should be enunciated, 
there ta'oniya there is only a sign, but if the other also be 
»^fi^" assumed, there is a syllogism, as for instance that 

Pittacus is liberal, for the ambitious are liberal, and Pittacus 
is ambitious, or again, that the wise are good, for Pittacus is 
good and also wise. Thus therefore syllogisms are produced, 

except indeed that the one in the first figure is in- 
ft b/tra?ui^ controvertible if it be true, (for it is universal,) 
controvertible jjut that through the last is controvertible though 
but not'so in" the couclusion should be true, because the syllo- 
the last or 2nd gjgm jg ^^^ universal nor to the purpose, for if 

Pittacus is worthy, it is not necessary that on this 
account other wise men also should be worthy. But that 
which is by the middle figure is always and altogether con- 
6 i. e. when trovertible, for there is never a syUogism, when 
bath^remises i}^q terms thus subsist,§ for it is not necessary, if 

* Viz. " That Pittacus is a wise man,*' but they assume the other, vii* 
•^That Pittacus is a worthy man." 

C A 

Ex. 2. Pittacus is a worthy man 
C B 

Pittacus is a wise man 
B A 

• * • Wise are worthy men. 

B A 

Ex. 3> Whatever woman is pregnant is pale 
C A 

This woman is pale 
C B 

. • * « This woman is pregnanU 
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she who is pregnant be pale, and this woman be • sekkerand 
pale, that this woman should be preojnant; what y*^* *'^'***'°'^ 

• I /» "ii 1 • 11 1 rt jm, I Taylor, Bunle, 

IS true therefore will be in all the figures,* but and Averrois, 

they have the above-named difierences. ^rxnuaatv. 

Either therefore the sign must be thus divided, 

but of these the middle must be assumed as the ^ (indlcfumr/k 

proof positive, (for the proof positive they say is "Z^fl^*/^'" 

that which produces knowledge, but the middle is (cf.QuintfSarii 

especially a thing of this^ kind,) or we must call y^/^- ®- ^' ■*'^* 
those from the' extremes, signs, but what is from 
the middle a proof positive, for that is most probable, and for 
the most part true, which is through the first figure. We 

may however form a judgment of the disposition g By theex- 

by the body, if a person grants that whatever pas- ample of phy- 

sions are natural, change at once the body and totfe"8how8 "'^ 

the soul,* since perhaps one who has learned music *h** ?i«"® ^f^ 

1 iiiii. 1 1. pecially prooa- 

has changed his soul in some respect, but this bie belong to 
passion is not of those which are natural to us, **^® ^** ^^'■''• 
but such as angers and desires, which belong to natural emo- 
tions. If therefore this should be granted, and one thing 
should be a sign of one (passion), and we are able to lay hold of 
the peculiar passion and sign of each genus, we shall be able 

' The TiKfitiptov is a (rtifitXov in fig. 1, necessarily conclusive, (Vide 
Rhet. i. c. 2,) derived by Arist. from rsKiiap, a boundary. The argument 
iid TtKfiTipiov is logical, but rarely ocinira, since its advancement settles 
the question. He speaks of " the middio, ***ftc., as referring to the first figure, 
in which the middle term obtains the middle place. TfKfitipia can only 
be refuted by assailing the premises. 

* Cf. Waitz, Tom. i. p. 538. Biese, i. 227, also ch, 14, book i. Anal. 
Post. 

* Which are referred to the second or third figure ; " quae eztrema 
sunt (ut utrobique subjecti aut utrobique predicati locum habeant,") ea 
signa dicenda sunt ; quod autem e medio (sumtum est) ut partim sub- 
jecti, partim preedicati vicem gerat indicium dicendum est. Buhle. 

* Cf. Arist. Physio. Eth. ii. c. 1, and 5. Buhle, Anal. i. ch. v. Dan. 
iii. 19. Gen. xxxL 2. 



** My grief lies all within ; 

And those external manners of laments 

Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 

That swells with silence in my tortured soul. 

There lies the substance." — Shaks. Richd. II. 

The same sentiment is met with in our dramatists passim. The acqui- 
fition of knowledge of course changes the soul ; since, to take a higli 
▼iew, it is the first human element of all religioxu 
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r. The first ^ conjecture from nature. For if a peculiar pas- 
phyaiognoraic sion is inherent in a certain individual genus, as 
that*naturai' fortitude in lions, it is necessary also that there 
?fone"time"fhl ^hould be a certain sign, for it is supposed that 
body and soul, they (the body and soul) sympathize with each 
ihere^on^^^ Other, and let this be the having great extremi- 
8|»nof onepas- ties, which also is contingent to other, not whole, 

sion. The 3rd, i -ri ^i. • • xi. ft 

that the proper genera.^ For the sign is thus peculiar, because 
JpecicB of S?-** *^® passion is a peculiarity of the whole genus, 
mai may be and is not the peculiarity of it alone,' as we are 
^^^^' accustomed to say. The same (sign) then will also 

be inherent in another genus, and man will be brave, and some 
other animal, it will then possess that sign,^ for there was 
one (sign) of one (passion). If then these things are so, and 
we can collect such signs in those animals, which have one 
peculiar passion alone, but each (passion) has its (own) sign, 
since it is necessary that it should have one, we may be able 
to conjecture the nature from the bodily frame. But if the 
whole genus have two peculiarities, as a lion has fortitude and 
liberality, how shall we know which of those signs that are 
peculiarly consequent is the sign, if either (passion) ? Shall 
we say that we may know this, if both are inherent in some- 
thing else, but not wholly,^ and in what each is not inherent 

* Other species, he means, also have this sign, but it is not possessed 
by every individual in the species. 

' That is, though it may even happen to every individual, it does noi 
happen to Uiat genus alone. This mere sketch presents ihe outlines, 
in comparative anatomy, of the strongest evidence upon which modem 
phrenologists can rest their claim to credence ; it must be remembered 
however that the whole case falls, if the identification of the peculiar 
mark with the passion is not fiiUy proved. His further question, of how 
we are to apportion each passion to its own mark, when many are pre- 
sent in one genus, seems unanswerable : — yet we have presumed even to 
measure the prominence which marks each passion, (if it does mark it,) 
and to set one over against the other, e. g. benevolence against destnict- 
iveness, almost to a hair's breadth ! 

* Viz. great extremities. 

* i. e. If both passions and both signs are inherent in another genus of 
animals, yet so as not both to be inherent in all the individuals of that 
genus ; for instance, both courage and liberality, and their signs, are in 
horses as well as in lions, but not in all horses, for some are brave and 
not liberal, others liberal and not brave. 

Ex. 4. Whatever has great extremities is brave 
Every lion has great extremities 
• * • Every lion is brave. 
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wholly, when they have the one, they have not the other ; for 
if a (lion) is brave, but not generous, but has , 
this* from two signs, it is evident that in a lion extrraxltTn. 
also this is the sign of fortitude. But to form a 
judgment of the natural disposition by the bodily i, *iniSJj?to' 
frame, is, for this reason, in the first figure, be- thj* respect ii 
cause the middle reciprocates with the major ist figure, 
term, but exceeds the third, and does not recipro- 
cate with it ; as for instance, let fortitude be A, great ex- 
tremities B, and C a lion. Wherefore B is present with 
every individual with which C is, but with 
others* also, and A is with every individual of D,*o^mc^ 
that widi which B is present, and with no more, " man." 
but is converted, for if it were not, there would . ^j^gmpig ^4 y 
not be one sign of one (passion).^ 

Whateyer has great extremities is brave 
Some man has great extremities 
• * • Some man is brave. 
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THE POSTERIOR ANALYTIC& 

BOOK I. 

Chap. L — Upon the Nature of DemondrtUion. 

1 All diancB- '^^ doctrine, and all intellectual discipline,' arise 
tic discipline from pre-cxistent knowledge. Now this is evi- 
Ifom'trevfous ^^nt, if wc survej them all, for both mathematical 
knowledge, sciences are obtained in this manner^ and also 
fwo-foid^re- * each of the other arts. It is the same also with 
Mr^Morafiib arguments, as well those which result through 
i. 18,* and Eth! syllogisms, as those which are formed through 
f,"2%0 ^* ^* ^' induction, for both teach through things pre- 
' ind cf viously known, the one assuming as if from those 

who understood them,^ the other* demonstrat- 
ing the universal by that which is evident as to the singular. 
Likewise also do rhetoricians persuade, for they do so either 
through examples, which is induction, or through enthy- 
t Vide Prior niems, which is syllogism.f ' It is necessary how- 
Anal. b. ii. c. ever to possess previous knowledge in a twofold 

respect ; for with some things we must pre-sup- 
pose that they are, but with otbers we must understand what 
that is which is spoken of; and with others both must be 

' Doctrine and discipline are the same in reality, but differ in relation, 
being called ** doctrine " when applied to teaching, and '* discipline " as 
pertaining to learning, Taylor defines Aiavoia, that power of the soul 
which reasons scientifically, deriving the principles of its reasoning from 
intellect : and these principles are axioms and definitions. Comp. Poetic, 
ch. 6, where the word is applied to a certain part of tragedy. Ethics, b. 
vi. c. 2. Waitz notices the similarity between the commencement of this 
ch. and the opening ch. of the Ethics. For the principle stated, consult 
Hill's Logic, p. 137, and for the word, see Biese, i. p. 89. 

* That is, syllogisms contain propositions, assumed to be known either 
by demonstration or per se. 

• Vid. Rhet b. i. ch. 2. It was shown (b. ii. ch. 24, Anal. Pri.) that 
example is reduced to a syllogism in the 1st figure, the major prop, of 
which is proved by an imperfect deduction; wherefore as the whole 
force of th« example consists in that induction, it is not undeservedly said 
to be a certain induction. Tay.>r. 
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known, as for instance, (we must pre-assume,) that of every 
thing it is true to affirm or deny that it is, but of a triangle, 
that it signifies so and so, and of the monad (we must know) 
both, viz. what it signifies and that it is, for each of these is 
not manifest to us in a similar manner.^ It is possible how 
ever to know from knowing some things previously,^ and re- 
ceiving the knowledge of others at the same time, as of things 
which are contained under universals, and of which a man 
possesses knowledge.* For he knew before that every tri- 
angle has angles equal to two right angles, but that this which 
is in a semi-circle is a triangle, he knew by induction at the 
same time. For of some things knowledge is acquired after 
this manner, nor is the extreme known through the middle, 
as such things as are singulars, and are not predicated of any 
subject. Perhaps however we must confess that we possess 
knowledge after a certain manner before induction or the as- 
sumption of a syU(^ism, but in another manner not.* For 
what a man is ignorant about its existence at all, how could 
he know at all that it has two right angles ? But 2. what we 
it is evident that he thus knows because he knows ^"y M^Jener- 
the universal, but singly he does not know it. aiiy we may 
Still if this be not admitted, the doubt which is Jiy, aSSough' 
mentioned in the Meno* will occur, either he will "*;Jj" ?^* "*"• 

, ' _ manner. 

learn nothing, or those things which he knows,* • Meno, Piato^ 

* Que antequam disciplina ipsa qnaecunque nobis tradatur, cognoscere 
debemus Srt lonvy axiocnata sunt, quae vero cognoscere debemus re t6 
\(y6fuv6v BVTL, definitiones sunt : unde fit ut disciplinam ipsam quam- 
cunque, praeoede redebeant, axiomata et definitiones. —Nam etsi definitio 
rci naturam non patefaciat, tamen quam vim habeat nomen quo res signi- 
ficetur exponit, ut etiam definitio nominalis, quce dicitur utilitatem 
quandam habeat. Waitz. See also Meditationes de coguitione Veritatis 
et Ideis : Leibnitz Opera, p. 80, ed. Erdmann. 

' i. e. to prove the principal conclusion, from certain propositions 
being proved, pro-syllogistically. 

' Learning Uiem not from antecedent knowledge nor pro-syllogistically, 
but immediately, just as sensibles are known by the senses. Taylor. 
Compare also Ethics, b. vi. ch, 3, and Whately's Logic. 

* i. e. the conclusion may be known by universal, yet it cannot be by 
proper or peculiar knowledge ; for instance, in the case below he knows 
that this triangle has angles equal to two right, because he knows this to 
be the case universally of a triangle, but he does not know it singly, ab- 
•olutely, and perfectly by proper knowledge. 

* Tlie passage in the Meno of Plato is that commencing cai r'ira rpcirov 
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BkOpeiB,Sik- for he must not aaj, as some endeaToar to solve 
JSTp. «*.**"' tbe doobt, •* Do you know that every dnad is an 
even nnmber or not ?" for sinoe if some one says 
that he does, they would bring forward a certain duad which 
he did not think existed, as therefore not even ; and they 
solve the ambiguity, not by saying that he knew every duaid 
to be even, but that he was ignorant as to what they know is 
a duad. Nevertheless they know that of which they possess 
and have received the demonstration, but they have received 
it not of every thing which they know to be a triangle or a 
number, but of every number and triangle singly, for no pro- 
position is assumed of such a kind as the number which yoa 
know, or the rectilinear figure which you know, but univers- 
ally. Still there is nothing (I think) to prevent a man who 
leains, in a certain respect knowing and in a certain respect 
being ignorant,^ for it is absurd, not that he should in some 
way know what he learns, but that he should thus know it, as 
he does when he learns i1^ and in the same manner. 

Chap. IL — Of Knowledge, and Demonstration^ and its Elements. 

• 8opb. EkBc. ^^ think that we know each thing singly, (and 

xi. 1. Metap. not in a sophistical manner,* accoi*ding to acci- 

1 Sdcntiii dent,) when we think that we know the cause on 

knowledge it accouut of which a thing is, that it is the cause of 

whSrweknow *^** *^^ng> a^d *tat the latter cannot subsist 

the necessary otherwise ; wherefore it is evident that knowledge 

twe?"a*thing IS * thing of this kind, for both those who do not, 

Seflnition"*? * *^^ thosc who do know, fancy, the former, that 

Demonttration. they in this manner possess knowledge, but those 

^y*j*^J^***» who know, possess it in reality, so that it is im- 
possible that a thing of which there is know- 

Cvr^vfic. The doubt {awdptifut) is, that if we can learn nothing, there- 
fore that nothing is to be investigated, since what we know we need not 
investigate, and it is vain to search after what we know not, since not 
knowing the object of our search, we shall be ignorant of it, even when 
found. Socrates solves this (X^fi) by declaring that to discover and to 
learn, are nothing else than to remember, because the soul, being im* 
mortal, formerly knew everv thing, of which knowledge, becoming ob- 
livious by being merged in the body, she endeavours to recall knowledgs 
to memory by investigation. 
* Knowing by \miver8al, being ignorant by proper knowledge. 
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ledge simply should subsist in any other way.^ Whether 
therefore there is any other mode of knowing we shall tell 
hereafter, but we say also that we obtain knowledge through 
demonstration, but I call demonstration a scien- ^ gyij^^g ^^ 
tific* syllogism, and I mean by scientific that ac- wirefacit. 
cording to which, from our possessing it, we know. 
If then to know is what we have laid down, it is ^e^nte^'if ^u^ 
necessary that demonstrative science should be demonstrative 
from things true, first, immediate, more known ■*'*®"*^®* 
than, prior to, and the causes of the conclusion, for thus there 
will be the appropriate first principles of whatever is demon- 
strated.^ Now syllogism will subsist even without these, but 
demonstration will not, since it will not produce ^ ^^^ 
knowledge. It is necessary then that they should 
be true, since we cannot know that which does not subsist, for 
instance, that the diameter of a square is commensurate with 
its side. But it must be from things first and 
indemonstrable, or otherwise a man will not know demonstrable! 
them, because he does not possess the demonstra- 
tion of them,^ for to know those things of which there is de- 
monstration not accidentally is to possess demon- 
stration. But they must be causes, and more Jhe^condusion. 
known, and prior ; causes indeed, because we then 
know scientifically when we know the cause ; and prior, since 
they are causes ; previously known also, not only according 

' True science requires, 1st, that the cause of a thing be known, i. e. 
that the middle term be the cause of the conclusion ; 2nd, that the 
cause be compared with the effect, so that we know it to be the cause of 
the conclusion ; 3rd, that we know the conclusion to subsist thus neces- 
sarily, and that it cannot subsist otherwise. Taylor. Comp. Rhet. i. c. 7. 
Magna Moralia, i. c. 34. Metap. i. 1, and 10, 3, and 7. Cause and dpxti 
must not be confounded, since Uie cause precedes the dpx^ ; vide Buck- 
ley's note in Bohn's edition of the Rhetoric quoted above. 

' Vide Hill's Logic, page 289, also Mansel, p. 104, et seq. ; in the ap- 
pendix note H. of the latter's work, the reader will find the statement of 
the nature of demonstrative syllogism fully set forth. The words first 
and immediate, signify that they are not demonstrable by a middle term 
from any higher. truth. The demonstration, "propter quid sit per causam 
non primam," would only form a subordinate portion of a complex de- 
monstration. Vide Wall's Log. lib. iii. cap. 22. As post demonstrations 
depend upon those prior, therefore all are said to be from things first. 

' Either they would be unknown or not be principles, because they 
might be demonstrated by other things prior to them, ad infinitum. Vide 
Whately's Logic, bDok ir. 
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^ ^ . ^ to the other mode by understanding (what they 

4. Prior and . -i? \ t. ^ i_ i_ "^ . ^i ^ .1 ^1 itm- ^ 

more known, in signity), Dut by knowing that they are.* More- 
spect.^**^^ ^^' ^^^^ ^^^y *^® prior and more known in two ways, 

for what is prior in nature, is not the same as that 
which is prior in regard to us, nor what is more known (simply) 
the same as what is more known to us. Now I call things 
prior and more known to us, those which are nearer to sense, 
and things prior and more known simply, those which are 

more remote from sense; and those things are 
sen'se.' ^^°^ ^^^ remote* which are especially universal,^ and 

those nearest which are singular, and these are 
mutually opposed. That again is from things first, which is 
5 immedate ^^^^ peculiar principles,* and I mean by first, the 

same thing as the principle, but the principle of 
demonstration is an immediate proposition, and that is imme-^ 

diate to which there is no other prior. Now a 
of propMiUwi. proposition is one part of enunciation^ one of one,* 

dialectic indeed, which similarly assumes either 
(part of contradiction), but demonstrative which definitely 
(assumes) that one (part) is true. Enunciation is either part 

of contradiction, and contradiction is an opposi- 
categorSw/^' tionf which has no medium in respect to itself. 

But that part of contradiction (which declares) 

' Principles are prior in a two-fold respect, they cause a tilings to be, 
and also cause the same to be known. Taylor. Gomp. Anal. Post* i. 
24. The inquiry into the definition of a thing is identical with that of its 
cause, with the difference that the cause of attributes is to be sought in 
their subject, but in the case of substances per se the cause must be 
sought in themselres only. Gf. Metap. v. 1, 2 ; x. 7, 2. 

' Aristotle here intimates his concurrence with the Platonic theory, that 
the'soul contains in itself essentially the " universal," or true principle 
of demonstration ; vide the Gommentary of Proclus on the Parmenides 
of Plato, in whicn he exhibits the priority of universals to singulars, and 
the method of their reception by the dianoetic faculty. Gf. also Ritter 
and Gousin upon the Old Academy. Arist. Ethics, b. vi. c. 11, and 
Metap. books i. iv. yi. and xii. (Leip. ed.) If demonstration be from 
universals prior by nature, it follows, according to Aristotle, that it is 
alone from forms essentially inherent in the soul, since abstract forms 
are not naturally prior, because they are uniyersals of a posterior 
origin. 

' That principles ought to be peculiar to the science, and to what is to 
be demonstrated, he shows, ch. vii. and ix. 

* One enunciation signifies one thing of one. Vide ch. 8, on IrtA*, 
pretatioii. 
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something, of somewhat, is affirmation, and that (which signi- 
fies) something from somewhat is negation.* Of , ^j g ^ i^_ 
an immediate syllogistic principle, I call that the terpretation. 
thesis, which it is not possible to demonstrate, nor i:£f*"*"®" **' 

• • 1 -till • !• ineais, conRi- 

is it necessary that he should possess it, who m- dered by Pa- 
tends to learn any thing ; but what he who intends a«*8ynonymo^ 
to learn any thing must necessarily possess, that ^^^^ «T«<r.T. 
I call an axiom, ^ for there are certain things of *' ^^*^^*»™- 
this kind, and in denominating these, we are accustomed 
generally to use this name. But of thesis, that which re- 
ceives either part of contradiction, as for instance, I mean" 
that a certain thing is, or that it is not, is hypo- 
thesis, but that which is without this, is definition. ^^^^ hypothe- 
For definition is a thesis, since the arithmetician 
lays down unity to be that which is indivisible, according to 
quantity, yet it is not hypothesis, since what unity is, and 
thcU unity is, are not the same thing. 

Notwithstanding, since we must believe in and know a thing 
from possessing such a syllogism as we call demonstration, and 
this is, because these are so, of which syllogism consists — it 
is necessary not only to have a previous knowledge of the 
first, or all, or some things, but that they should be more known, 
for that on account of which any thing exists, always exists itself 
in a greater degree ; for example, that on account of which we 
love is itself more beloved. Hence if we know and believe 
on account of things first, we also know and believe those 
first things in a greater degree, because through them (we 
know and believe) things posterior. A man however cannot 
believe more than what he knows, those things which he does 
not know, nor with respect to which he is better disposed 

* Axioms are common, according to Aristotle, to several classes, but 
in the case of a single science need only be assumed to an extent com- 
mensurate with the object-matter of that science. As Mansel well ob- 
serves, the places in which the axioms are mentioned in connexion with 
demonstration, have never been satisfactorily explained on the usual 
scholastic interpretation. I entirely agree with him, that the supposition 
that axioms are virtuaUy^ but not actually, employed in demonstration, 
and the distinction drawn between immediate propositions and axioms, 
are equally unfounded ; in fact it subverts Aristotle's own expression. 
Vide Mansel's Logic, App. 66. Compare also Zabarella in I. An. Post. 
Cont. 57, 58. €rakanthorpe, Logic, lib. It. c. 1. Aquinas Opiisc. 4S, de 
SyUo. Dem. cap. 6. 
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than if he knew.^ This however will happen, unless some 
one should previously know of those who give credence through 
demonstration, since it is more necessary to believe either in 
all or in certain first principles, than in the conclu- 
sityof kn^g 8io>^« I* ^ ^ot ouly howcvcr requisite that he who 
principles a^ jg to posscss knowledge through demonstration, 
in OTdertopofll should kuow in a greater degree first principles, 
SSmomSSioiu ^^^ believe rather in them than in the thing de- 
monstrated, but abo that nothing else should be 
more credible or more known to him than the opposites of the 
principles, from which a syllogism of contra-deception may 
consist, since it behoves him who possesses knowledge singly 
to be unchangeable.^ 

Chap. HI. — Refutation of certain opinions as to Science and 
Demonstration. 

^ ^ . To some, because it is necessary that first things 

1. Reftitation i u v i • j ''. ^ 'j. 

of those who should be known, science does not appear to exist, 

enSeo'ucien!Sll ^^* ^ Others to cxist indeed, yet (they think) 

there are demonstrations of all things, neither of 

which opinions is true or necessary.^ For those who suppose 

' By being better disposed, Aristotle, who is here speaking of demon- 
strative knowledge, means the intuitive apprehension of intellect. Cf. 
Waitz and Biese in loc. 

' That is, free from lapsing into error, which he would fall into by not 
knowing opposites, since he might believe that the opposites to true prin- 
ciples are true. For the better elucidation of the above chapter, the fol- 
lowing table of the principles of science is given : 

'Apx«* 

nwval {il Siv) iduzi (ircpc 8) 

Constituting the original 
premises Jrom which de- 
monstration proceeds. 



opuTfioi vvoBstntc 

Definitions — real, of Assumptions of the 

the subjects — nominal, existence of the 

of the attributes. subjects as necessary 

to their definition. 
* The argument is as follows : there are, or are not, certain vp&ra ; if 
there are not, but we admit a process ad infinitum, there is no science, 
■mce the latter ultimately depends on certain irp&ra : if there m 
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that knowledge does not subsist at all, these thick that we are 
to proceed to infinity as if we may not know things subse- 
quent by things prior, of which there are no first, reasoniug 
rightly, since it is impossible to penetrate infinites.^ And 
if (they say) we are to stop, and there are principles, these 
are unknown, since there is no demonstration of them, which 
alone they say is to know scientifically ; but if it is not possible 
to know first things, neither can we know either simply or 
properly things which result from these, but by hypothesis, 
if these exist. Others however assent with re- 2. Also of those 
spect to knowledge, for (they assert) that it is JJj^Sg^/cJjJS,*" 
only through demonstration, but that nothing pre- of demonstra- 
vents there being a demonstration of all things, ****"* 
for demonstration may be effected in a circle, and (things be 
proved) from each other. We on the contrary assert, that 
neither is all science demonstrative, but that the science of 
things immediate is indemonstrable. And this is evidently 
necessary, for if it is requisite to know things prior, and from 
which demonstration subsists, but some time or other there is 
a stand made at things immediate, these must of necessity be 
indemonstrable. This therefore we thus assert, .-«.*. . 

, 1 1 • Ai« ML t That 18, de- 

and we say that there is not only science,* but monstrative 
also a certain principle of science, by which we ^^^^^^' 
know terms.* But that it is impossible to demon- '• ^^ cannot 

, .,.,. . F . , demonstrate m 

strate m a circle simply is evident, since demon- a circle things 

'* firsts " on the other hand, still there is no science, for the latter being 
from things prior, there can be nothing prior to " firsts." 

* They are right in saying we cannot know things posterior through 
the prior, unless the progress of investigation stop at certain ** firsts ; ** 
they are wrong in asserting that these firsts cannot be known. Cf. Phy- 
sics, lib. i. and iii. 

• A certain knowledge antecedent to demonstratiTe science. The word 
Spot, here, Pacius mistakes for " simple terms ; " it signifies rather, as St. 
llilaire observes, *< les propositions immediates," i. e. axioms. The fol- 
lowing is the interpretation by Ammonius of this place. The principle 
of science is intellect, not our intellect, but that which is divine and 
above us ; but terms are intelligible and divine forms, which are called 
terms in consequence of being the boundaries of all things. For as mul- 
titude originates from the monad, and is dissolved into the monad, and 
tens are the boundaries of hundreds, and hundreds of thousands, but the 
monad is the common boundary of all numbers ; thus also with respect to 
things, we may say that the boundaries of sensibles are the celestial 
bodies, of the celestial bodies intelligible essences, and of all things in 
common the first cause. And this may be said in answer to those who 
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which do not stration must consist of things prior and more 
reciprocate. known, as it is impossible that the same should 
be prior and posterior to the same, unless in a different way, 
as for instance, some things with reference to us, but others 

simply in the manner in which induction makes 
ry,\*f?v^ch?1u' known.* If however this be so, to know simply 
j^«o Metap. ' will not be well defined, but it is two-fold,^ or the 

other demonstration is not simply so which is pro- 
j L e. of the duced from things more known to us.t Still there 

oTi, see ch. 13. " , ' 

happens to those who assert there is demonstra- 
tion in a circle, not only what has now been declared, but that 
they say nothing else than this is if it is, and in this manner 
we may easily demonstrate all things. Nevertheless it is evi- 
dent that this occurs, when three terms are laid down, for to 
assert that demonstration recurs through many or through 
few terms, or whether through few or through two, makes no 
4 Exam le difference. For when A existing, B necessarily 

is, and from this last C, if A exists C will exist, 
if then, when A is, it is necessary that B should be, but this 
existing, A exists, (for this were to demonstrate in a circle,) 
let A be laid down in the place of C. To say therefore that 
because B is A is, is equivalent to saying that C is, and this 
is to say that A existing C is, but C is the same as A, so that 
it happens that they who assert there is demonstration in a 
circle, say nothing else than that A is because A is, and thus 
we may easily demonstrate all things. Neither however is 
this possible, except in those things which follow each other 

as properties: from one thing however being 
booktl'chl^S! la^d down, it has been proved} that there will 

never necessarily result something else, (I mean 
by one thing, neither one term, nor one thesis being laid 
down,) but from two first and least theses, it is possible (to 
infer necessarily something else), since we may syllogize. 
If then A is consequent to B and to C, and these to each 

subvert demonstration by a procession to infinity, that we not only say 
there is demonstration, but that things do not proceed to infinity, because 
there is a certain principle of demonstration by which we know the terms 
or boundaries of things, when we obtain illumination from thence. Per- 
haps, however, by a ** certain principle of science," Aristotle means our 
ii.tellect, and by terms, axioms. Cf. Metap. lib. ii. and x. 

* The one firom things more known and prior, according to nature ; tht 
other from those more known and prior, according to vs. 
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Other, and to A, thus indeed it is possible to demohstrate 
all those things which are required from each other in the 
first figure, as we have shown in the books on « Anal. Prior, 
Syllogism.* It has also been shown f that in the J~^^^- «^- *• 
other figures there is either not a syllogismjj or ct seq.* °^* ** 
not one concerning the subjects assumed ; ^ but it t (circuio.) 
is by'no means possible to demonstrate in a circle ^"^^*- 
those which do not reciprocate. Hence, since there are but 
few such in demonstrations, it is evidently vain and impossi- 
ble to say, that there is demonstration of things from each 
other, and that on this account universal demonstration ia 
possible. 

Chap. IV.— Upon the terms ** every!* "per ««," and " universal.^ 

Since it is impossible that a thing, of which there 
is simply science, should have a various subsist- Je^MtSS! 
ence, it will be also necessary that what we know 
should pertain to demonstrative science, and demonstrative 
science is that which we possess from possessing demon- 
stration, hence a syllogism is a demonstration from neces- 
sary (propositions). We must comprehend then of what, 
and what kind (of propositions), demonstrations consist ; but 
first let us define what we mean by " of every," and " per 
se," and " universal." 

I call that " of every," which is not in a cer- , q- .. 
tain thing, and in another certain thing is not, nor tion "^'om-*' 
which is at one time, and not at another ; as if '^j-" , 
animal is predicated of every man, if it is truly " " »«»^«»*- 
said that this is a man, it is true also that he is an animal, 
and if now the one is true, so also is the other ; and in like 
manner, if a point is in every line. Here is a proof, for when 
we are questioned as it were of every, we thus object, either 
if a thing is not present with a certain individual, or if it is 
not sometimes. But I call those " per se " which s. of " tA natr 
are inherent in (the definition of) what a thing J^?'*' * p«' 

* Both assumed prop, are not proved, because in the 2nd fig. the con- 
elusion is negative, wherefore we cannot prove an affirmative prop, in a 
circle ; and in the 3rd fig. the conclusion is particular, wherefore an imi* 
versal cannot be demonstrated in a circle. 
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' is,^ as line is in triangle, and point in line, (for 

«new/pXt. *^^ essence of them is from these,* and they are 

in the definition explaining what it is:)^ also 
those things which are inherent in their attributes in the 
definition declaring what a thing is,^ as the straight and the 
curved are inherent in a line, and the odd and even in 

number, and the primary f and composite,:^ the 
tec, ' ' ' equilateral § and the oblong:* and they are inhe- 
t Ai 9, i. e. rent in all these, in the definition declaring what 
«, s, 8, ftc. ^ thing is, there indeed line, but here number. 
nunSier.'*^"* ^ * similar manner, in other things, I say that 
Taylor. such are per se inherent in each, but what are 

4. Of accidents, in neither way inherent (I call) accidents, as the 
(cfi^ygf Lb. l^ing musical, or white in an animal. Moreover, 
li , ct Meiap.' that which is not predicated of any other subject, 
"^* ^'^ as that which walks being something else, is that 

which walks, and is white, but essence and whatever things 
signify this particular thing, not being any thing else, are that 
which they are. Now those which are not predicated of a 
subject, I call " per se," but those which are so predicated, I 
call accidents. Again, after another manner, that which on 
account of itself is present with each thing is " per se," but 
that which is not on account of itself is an accident ;^ thus it 
is an accident if while any body was walking it should lighten, 
for it did not lighten on account of his walking, but we say 
that it accidentally happened. If, however, a thing is present 
on account of itself, it is per se, as if any one having his throat 

^ Four senses are giyen of this expression, rb caO* aifTo : 1. When the 
predicate is part of the definition of the subject. 2. When the subject is 
part of the definition of the predicate. 3. When existence is predicated 
of a substance. 4. When the subject is the external efficient cause of the 
predicate. In proper demonstration, propositions must be " per se '* 
either in the first or second meaning. Cf. Mansel's Logic, note H. on 
the Demonstratiye Syllogism. 

' Thus a triangle is defined to be a figure contained by three straight 
lines. 

* As, to use Aristotle's graphic illustration, in the definition of nose^ 
flatness of nose is not employed, but flatness of nose is defined to be a 
curvature of nose. 

* An oblong number is that which a number produces, not multiplied 
tiy itself, but by another number, as six is from twice three. Taylor. 

■ This relates to the efficient cause. 
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cut should die, and through the wound, because he will die in 
consequence of his throat being cut, but it did not accident- 
ally happen that he whose throat was cut died. 
Those therefore which are predicated in things J^apmuaSon. 
which are simply objects of science per se, so as 
to be inherent in the things predicated,* or which • '■* ™®^«' 
are themselves inherent in subjects,f are on ac- tsndmode. 
count of themselves, and from necessity, for it 
does not happen that they are not inherent either simply or as 
opposites, as the straight and the curved in a line, and the 
even or odd in number. For a contrary is either 
privation or contradiction in the same genus, as J^nSry.** * 
that is even which is not odd in numbers, so far 
as it follows :^ hence if it is requisite to affirm or deny, it is 
also necessary that those which are per se should be inherent. 

Let then the expressions " of every " and " per 7. 
se " be thus defined : I call that universal, however, 7^ ^ "J^^* , 
which IS both predicated " of every and " per sum," and to 
se," and so far as the thing is.^ Now it is evident li^^; **' 
that whatever are universal are inherent in things 
necessarily, but the expressions " per se," " and so far as it 
is," are the same; as a point and straightness are per se pre- 
sent in a line, for they are in it, in as far as it is a line, and 
two right angles in a triangle, so far as it is a triangle, for a 
triangle is per se equal to two right angles. But universal is 
then present, when it is demonstrated of any casual and pri- 
mary thing, as to possess two right angles is not universally 
inherent in figure, yet it is possible to demonstrate of a figure 
that it has two right angles, but not of any casual figure, nor 
does a demonstrator use any casual figure, for a square is in- 
deed a figure, yet it has not angles equal to two right. But 

> Contraries may, however, be both absent from a subject, as a body 
may be neither white nor black ; but the eTen and odd are opposed as 
contradictories, so that one of them must be present in a subject. Vide 
Categ. ch. 10. The even is compared to the not odd, because it is neces- 
sarily consequent to it. 

■ As man is risible, because every man is, both " per se ** and " qua- 
tenus ipsum ;" upon the apparent inconsistency of Aristotle in the use of 
the word KaOoXov, see Waitz, 1. Ana. Post. p. 315. The reader will find 
some valuable remarks upon the demonstratio potissima, especially in 
reference to this place, in Mansel'? Logic, Appendix, note H., where Hba 
example is regularly stated. 
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any isosceles has angles equal to two right, yet not primarily, 
for triangle is prior. Whatever therefore is casually first 
demonstrated to possess two right angles, or any thing else, in 
this first is the universal inherent^ and the demonstration per 
se of this is universal, hut of other things after a certain 
manner not per se, neither is it universally present in an 
isosceles, but extends farther. 

Chap. V. — Of Errors about the prirmtry Universal,^- 

We ought not to be ignorant that frequently error arises, and 
that what is demonstrated is not primarily universal, in so 
far as the primarily universal appears to be demonstrated 
1. Sources of Now we are deceived by this mistake, when 
i^rT'^'uJJivereai' ®^*^®^ nothing higher can be assumed, except 
demonstration, the singular or singulars, or when something 
Example. ^^ ^^^ y^^ assumcd, but it wants a name in 
tilings differing in species, or when it happens to be as a 
whole in a part, of which the demonstration is made, for 
demonstration will happen to particulars, and will be of every 
individual, yet nevertheless it will not be the demonstration 
of this first universal. Still I say the demonstration of this 
first, so far as it is this, when it is of the first universal. If 
then any one should shc"^ that right lines do not meet, it may 
appear to be (a proper) den^onstration of this, because it is in 
all right lines, yet this is not so, since this does not arise from 
the lines being thus equal, but so far as they are in some way 
or other equal. Also if a triangle should be no other than 
isosceles, so far as isosceles it may appear to be inherent: 

* All universals are gained by abstraction, i. e. by separating the phe- 
nomena in which a certain number of individuals resemble each other, 
from those in which they differ ; Locke calls all universals, abstract ideas. 
Upon generalization as distinguished from abstraction, vide Stewart, Phil, 
of tlie Human Mind ; Whately's Logic, Outline of Laws of Thought, p. 
44. The causes of the error which a person commits who demonstrates 
of the inferior as of species, what he ought to demonstrate of the superior 
as of genus, are four. 1st, When one particular being under universal, 
we demonstrate the former instead of the latter :. 2nd, when we demon- 
strate of all contained under a proper subject when we seem to do so of 
the proper subject itself : 3rd, when the particular is demonstrated be- 
cause the universal has no name : 4th, when we conclude that an universal 
demonstration of a thing has been given because the demonstration is ol 
erery individual. Of Waitz, p. 387, et sea. 
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alternate proportion also, so far as regards numbers and lines 
and solids and times (as was once shown separately) it is possi- 
ble at least to be demonstrated of all bj one demonstration, but 
inasmuch as all these, numbers, length, time, are not one deno- 
minated thing, and differ from each other in species, they were 
assumed separately. But now the demonstration is universal, 
for it is not in so far as they are lines or numbers, that it is 
inherent, but in so far as this thing which they suppose to be 
universally inherent. For this reason neither if one should 
demonstrate each several triangle by one or another demon- 
stration, that each has two right angles, equilateral, the 
scalene, and the isosceles separately, would he yet know that 
the triangle (itself) has angles equal to two right, except in a 
sophistical manner,* nor triangle universally, ^ 
though there should be no other triangle besides * * '"^"* 
these. For he does not know it so far as it is triangle, nor 
does he know every triangle, except according to number, 
but not every, according to species, even if there be no one 
that he does not know.^ When then does he not know uni- 
versally, and when knows he simply? It is clear that if 
there is the same essence of a triangle, and of an equilateral 
either of each or of all, he knows,! ^ but if there is 
not the same, but different, and it is inherent so ^t ®* ""*^®'*- 
far as it is triangle, he does not know.^ Whether 
however is it inherent, so far as it is triangle, or so far as it 
is isosceles? And when, according to this, is it primary? 
And of what is the demonstration universally ? It is evident 
that it then is, when, other things being taken away, it is in- 
herent in the primary, thus two right angles will be inherent 
in a brazen isosceles triangle, when the being brazen and the 
being isosceles are taken away, but not if the figure or bound- 
ary is taken away, nor if the primary are. But what pri* 

^ That is, in number. Triangles are here said to be as many in num- 
ber as in species. 

* UniTersaUy and simply mean nearly the same thing, because when a 
man knows not sophiBtically, i. e. simply, he knows universally, hence 
Taylor and Buhle insert, the one " universally," the latter " simpliciter," 
as equivalent in this place. 

' That is, by demonstration of a species of triangle, he does not know 
the unirersal property as demonstrated of triangle, yi7. the possession oi 
three angles equal to two right. 
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mary ? if indeed triangle (is taken away) ; according to this 
it is inherent in others, and of this universally is the demon- 
stration. 



Chap. VL — Demonstration consists of Principles per se ; and of a 
necessary Medium} 

1 Recapituia- ^^ *^®^ demonstrative science is from necessary 
tion ; true de- principles, (for what is scientifically known cannot 
SSyVrom^ne- Subsist Otherwise,) and those which are per se in- 
cessary propo- hcrcnt are necessarily so in things, (for some are 

inherent in the definition of what a thing is, but 
others are they in the very nature of which the subjects are 
inherent, of which they are so predicated, that one of opposites 
is necessarily present,) it is evident that the demonstrative 
syllogism will consist of certain things of this 
sitioM^pe^s^ kind,* for every thing is either thus inherent, or 
according to accident, but accidents are not ne- 
cessary. 

Either therefore we must say this, or that demonstration is a 
necessary thing, if we lay down this principle, and that if de- 
monstration is given that a thing cannot subsist otherwise, 
wherefore thef syllogism must be from necessary 
monstrative! (matter). For it is possible without demonstra- 
tion to syllogize from what are true, but we can- 
not do so from things necessary, except by demonstration, for 

2 Proof of this ^^^^ ^^ °^^ (*^® csscnce) of demonstration. An 

indication also that demonstration is from things 
necessary is, that we thus object to those who think they de- 
monstrate that (the conclusion) is not necessary, whether we 
think that the matter may altogether be otherwise possible, or 
on account of the argument. Hence too the folly 
objwtion.*^ of those appears, who think they assume princi- 
ples rightly, if the proposition be probable and 
true, as the Sophists (assume) that to know is to possess 
knowledge.^ For it is not the probable or improbable, which 

^ If things per se or essential are necessary, and the principles of de- 
monstration are necessary ; therefore the principles of demonstration are 
per se. As Taylor observes, by conversion of the major, Aristotle's argu- 
ment here may become a syllogism in Barbara. 

■ It was thus argued by Protagoras ; Whoever knows any thing, pot* 
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is the principle, but that which is primary of the genus about 
which the demonstration is made, nor is every thing true ap- 
propriate. But that it is necessary that the syl- ^^^ ^^^ 
logism should consist of necessary things appears 
also from these ; for if he who cannot assign a „ _. , 

- ,..--, , .1 * The major. 

reason why a thing is,* when there is a demon- t vide 2nd cb 
stration, does not possess knowledge,! let AJ be -^ The minor 
necessarily predicated of C, but B the medium through which 
it is demonstrated not of necessity, (in this case) he does not 
know the cause. For this is not on account of the medium, 
for the latter may not exist, yet the conclusion is necessary. 
Besides, if some one does not know, though he now ^ 
possesses a reason, and is safe, the thing also be- 
ing preserved, he not having forgotten it, neither did he bo 
fore know it. But the medium may perish if it is not neces- 
sary, so that he, being safe, will have a reason, § 
the thing being preserved, and yet not know it, nem^Buhiel 
wherefore neither did he know it before.^ But 
if the medium is not destroyed, yet may possibly perish, that 
which happens will be possible and contingent, it is impossi- 
ble however that one so circumstanced should know.^ 

When therefore the conclusion is from neces- s. if the con- 
sity, there is nothing to prevent the medium cessary,thepre- 
throuffh which the demonstration was made from mises need not 

, . ° . . .^ . --ui . n • be so, but when 

being not necessary, since it is possible to syllogize the latter are so 
the necessary even from things not necessary, just mSsf bTneces- 
as we may the true from things not true. Still sary. 
when the medium is from necessity the conclusion is also from 
necessity, as the true (results) from the true always : for let 
A be of necessity predicated of B, and this oi C, then it is 

sesses science : he who possesses science knows what science is : there- 
fore, he who knows any thing knows what science is. 

> Scientia quam quis habet, non perditnr, nisi aut ipse perit aut 
obliyiscitur aut res quam scivit, interit. Waitz. For a general analysis 
of the argument, see Waitz, page 320, in locum. 

• Vide Prior Anal, book ii. chap. 2 — 4. The argument that the me- 
dium, the source of science as containing the cause, does not perish, though 
it may do so, and therefore by its remaining that science may be possessed, 
Aristotle shows to be ineffectual, since they who advance it are compelled 
to confess that to be possible, viz. that the medium may perish, which is 
impossible, and hence that we may be ignorant of what we know. By 
being " so circumstanced," is meant ** to be ignorant without forgetful- 
Cl Whately's Logic, b. iv. c. ii. sec. 2. 
s2 
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necessary that A should be with C. But when the conclu- 
sion is not necessary, neither possibly can the medium be ne- 
cessary : for let A be present with C, not of necessity, but let 
it be with B, and this with C of necessity ; A then will also be 
of necessity present with C, yet it was not supposed so.* 
Since therefore what one knows demonstratively must be in- 
herent of necessity, we must evidently obtain the demonstra- 
tion through a necessary medium also, for otherwise, he will 
neither know why a thing exists, nor that it is necessary for 
it to exist, but he will either imagine not knowing, if he 
assumes what is not necessary as if it were necessapy,^ 
or in like manner he will not imagine if he knows thai 

* /.* V « ^* ^3 through media, and why it is through the 

* Cf. CD. 2. •i«.^Q *^ 

immediate.*^ 
Of accidents however which are not per se after the man* 
ner in which things per se have been defined, there is no do- 

' The necessary relations between premises and conclusion may be 
considered as four : 

i. If the conclusion is necessary, the propositions may be non -neces- 
sary. 

2. If the conclusion is non-necessary, the prop, are non-necessary. 

3. If the prop, are necessary, the conclusion is always necessary. 

4. If the prop, are non-necessary, the conclusion may be necessary. 
Granting that the last (number 4.) may be true, yet Aristotle denies 
that in such a case the person who thus infers demonstrates, because 
demonstration produces true science, but such a man is ignorant that the 
conclusion is necessary. Vide also Hiirs Logic, p. 285, et seq. 

' Sanderson defines thus : Error est habitus quo mens inclinatur ad 
^ssentiendum sine formidine falsitali. Opinio est habitus quo mens m- 
clinatur ad assentiendum cum formidine alicui proposition! propter proba- 
bilitatem quam videtur habere. Error, therefore, as Mansel observes, 
implies certainty of the subject, but not of the object ; whilst opinion can- 
not consist with certainty of the subject, nor yet, strictly, with that of the 
object. It is of course clear, that what one may scientifically know, 
another may only think, but to constitute real science two things are 
necessary : 1. A correct ascertainment of the data from which we are to 
reason: 2. Correctness in deduction of conclusions from them. CL 
Whately, b. iv. c. 2, sect. 3. Error, as defined above, comes under the 
state of mind described in the text by Aristotle. 

» Cf. Aquinas, Op. 48, cap. 1 ; Occam, Log. p. 3, c. 2. If the premise 
is not the first cause, though it contains the cause of the conclusion, the 
syllogism is not ^i ifikuiovi and there is no demonstration: neither if 
the premise be an effect and not a cause of the conclusion, nor if the pre- 
mise, though immediate, be a remote cause of it, since in all these cases 
we know the fact only, but not the cause. Cf. Mansel and Wal7a Log. 
Hb. iii. cap. 22. 
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mbnstrative science, since It is not possible to de- 

monstrate the conclusion of necessity, because ce88ary"not"to 

accident may possibly not be present, for I speak SiaSStlSion^ ^ 

of accident of this kind.^ Still some one may 

perhaps doubt why we must make such investigations about 

these things, if it is not necessary that the conclusion should 

be, for it makes no diflerence if any one interrogating casual 

things * ^ should afterwards give the conclusion : ^ , 

nevertheless we must interrogate not as if (the (crSetoric, 

conclusion) were necessary on account of things Jq.^j,^* ub*Sl 

interrogated, but because it is necessary for him 

who asserts these should assert this, and that he should speak 

truly if the things are truly inherent. 

Sinc^, however, whatever are inherent per. se 
are necessarily inherent in every genus, and so the^miSor^aiid 
far as each is, it is clear that scientific demonstra- major proposi- 
tions are of things " per se" inherent, and consist •♦ JSJ se!*"^ 
of such as these. For accidents are not neces- t An. Post. «. 
sary : f wherefore it is not necessary to know the ^' 
conclusion why it is, nor if it always is, but not " per se,"' 
as, for instance, syllc^isms formed from signs.^ 
For what is " per se" will not be known " per se," IJ^^l j^!"**' 
nor why it is, and to know why a thing is, is to 
know through cause, wherefore the middle must " per se " be 
inherent in the third, and the first in the middle* 



Chap. VIL — ITud we may not demonstrate hy passing from one 
Genus to another,^ 

It is not therefore possible to demonstrate pass- i. Three thingi 

« ^ . .\^ « . , '^ m demonstra- 

mg from one genus to another, as, for instance, tion, viz. a de^ 

' i. e. about common accident — for proper accident is predicated in 
the second mode per se of a subject. Taylor. 

• Ad veram demonstrationem nihil attinet si quis sumat qusB m casu 
posita, et mutationi obnoxia sint et quse inde consequantur, declaret. 
Waitz. The casual, here alluded to, are propositions not belonging to 
the conclusion. 

' If it always is inherent, L e. if the propositions be always true. 

* Cf. Anal. Post. i. 10. Eth. i. 2. Keckermann Syst. Log. iii. Tract. 
2. cap. 1. Zabarella de Meth. Ub. ii. cap. 7. Genus here signifies the 
object or materia circa quam, often, but improperly, called the sub- 
ject; the species are the subdivisions of the genera, subject, in tha 
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nionstrated (to demonstrate) a geometrical (problem) by 
fom?^and"t " arithmetic, for there are three things in demon- 
subject genus, strations, one the demonstrated conclusion, and 
• The attribute *^^^ ^^ *^** which is per SO inherent in a certain 
concluded of genus.* Another are axioms, but axioms are 
the subject. ^j^gy, £^^j^ which (demonstration is made), the 
third is the subject genus, whose properties and essential 
t Of. Aquinas accidents demonstration makes manifest, j* Now 
opusc. 48, c. it is possible that the things from which demon- 
stration consists may be the 0ame,| but with those 
t videch. 11. ^{jQge genus is different, as arithmetic and geo- 
metry, we cannot adapt an arithmetical demonstration to the 
accidents of magnitudes, except magnitudes are numbers, and 
. Vide ch 9 ^^^ *^^® ^® possible to some shall be told here- 
after. § But arithmetical demonstration always 
has the genus about which the demonstration (is conversant), 
and others in like manner, so that it is either simply neces- 
sary that there should be the same genus, or in a certain re- 
spect,^ if demonstration is about to be transferred ; but that 
2. That the ex- it is Otherwise impossible is evident, for the ex- 
medirnvust be *^®°^®^ *"^ *^® middles must nccessarily be of the 
of the same Same gcnus, sinco if they are not per se, they 
genus. ^-jj ^ accidents. On this account we cannot by 

geometry demonstrate that there is one science of contra- 
ries, nor that two cubes make one cube,*^ neither can any 
science (demonstrate) what belongs to any science, but such 
as are so related to each other as to be the one under the 
other, for instance, optics to geometry, and harmonics to 
arithmetic. Nor if any thing is inherent in lines not so far as 
they are lines, nor as they are from proper principles, as if a 
straight line is the most beautiful of lines, or if it is contrary 
to circumference, for these things are inherent not by reason 
of their proper genus, but in so far as they have something 
common. 

demonstrative syllogism, the minor term is the subject; the mfgor, the 
attribute ; the middle, the cause. 

' Of subaltern sciences, the subject is not entirely the same, as the 
subject of geometry is a line, but of optics an optical line. Taylor. Vide 
also Trendelenburg, p. 1 18. 

' That is, geometry cannot teach a method of doubling the cube. Vide 
Reimer de Duplicatione Cubi. Omnis demonstratio genus suunit noQ 
ezcedere sed in eo consistere debet. Waitz. 
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Chap. VIU. — ITiings which are suhfect to Change are incapable 
of Demonstration per se. 

It is also evident that if the propositions of which a syllogism 
consists are universal, the conclusion of such a demonstration, 
and in short of the demonstration of itself, must necessarily 
be perpetual. There is not then either demon- ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 
stration, nor in short science of corruptible na- is no demon- 
tures, but so as by accident, because there is not finS"pe?^' 
universal belonging to it, but sometimes, and after se" of mutable 
a certain manner. But when there is such, it is cauae^f the 
necessary that one proposition should not be uni- nJ^^^Sste^nt"^ 
versal, and that it should be corruptible, cor- 
ruptible indeed, because the conclusion will be so if the pro- 
position is so, and not universal, because one of those things 
of which it is predicated will be, and another will not be,^ 
hence it is not possible to conclude universally, but that it is 
now. It is the same in the case of definitions, since definition 
is either the principle of demonstration, or demonstration, 
differing in the position (of the terms), or a certain conclusion 
of demonstration. The demonstrations and sciences however 
of things frequently occurrent, as of the eclipse of the moon, 
evidently always exist, so far as they are such, but so far as 
they are not always, they are particular,^ and as in an eclipse, 
80 also is it in other things. 

Chap. IX. — That the Demonstration of a thing ought to proceed 
from its oum appropriate Principles : these last indemonstrable. 

Since however it is evident that we cannot de- j xhat trae 
monstrate each thing except from its own prin- demonstratioD 

* Hoc quidem (tempore) erit quod asseritur, hoc vero (tempore) non 
erit. Buhle. I prefer Buhle's translation for its clearness, but have fol- 
lowed Taylor's on account of its exactness. The science of things sub- 
ject to change is not simply science, but with the addition of Kard avfi^ 
fitpTiKSs. Upon the relation of science to its subject matter, see Rhet. 
book i. ch. 7. Cf. also Rhet. ii. ch. 24. Anal. Prior, i. ch. 13. The 
subject of science, he expressly says in the Ethics, (b. vi. ch. 4,) has a 
oocessary existence, therefore it is eternal and indestructible. 

' Particular cases, (of eclipses, for instance,) as they are not alwayi 
toe same, do not fall under demonstration. 
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•niyresuitB ciples, if what is to be demonstrated is inherent 
Iip^pSte^^r in a subject so far as the subject is that (which it 
the Bubject^of jg)^ to have a scientific knowledge of that thing is 
th™termsmu8t not this, if it should be demonstrated from true, 
genMU8,OT°^* indemonstrable, and immediate (propositions).* 
ftomtwoge- For WO may so demonstrate possibly, as Bryso 
oiie"i8*oontiita- ^id, the quadrature of the circle, since such rea- 
ed in the other, sonings provc through Something common, that 
which is inherent in another thing, hence these arguments aro 
adapted to other things not of the same genus.^ Wherefore 
that thing would not be scientifically known, as far as it is 
such, but from accident, for otherwise the demonstration 
would not be adapted also to another genus. 

We know however each thing not accidentally when we 
know it according to that, after which it is inherent from 
•cf.Eth.b.vl. principles which are those of that thing, so far 
ch. 3. 'as it is that thing ;^* as that a thing has angles 
t The possession equal to two right angles, in which the thing 

of three angles ^ , « . . ^ . ,,o V^, ^ ^ . r^ 

equal to two spoken of J IS essentially mherent from the prin* 

j*§f triangle. c^P^^s of this thing.J Hcncc if that§ is essen- 

§ wd0of, or tially inherent in what it is inherent, it is neces- 

SSrhere.^ ^ sary that the middle should be in the same affinity, || 

extrcme8**su^ ^^^ ^^ °^*'' ^^^ ^* ^*^^ ^ ^ harmonics are proved 
ject, and pro- through an arithmetical principle.^ Such things 
^'*y- however are demonstrated after a similar manner, 

* That is, the propositions must also be appropriate to the subject of 
demonstration. 

' According to Alexander Aphrodisiensis — Bryso endearoured to de- 
monstrate the quadrature of the circle thus : Where the greater and less 
are foimd, there also is the equal found, but a square greater and leas 
than a circle is found, therefore a square equal to the circle may also be 
found. The minor is proved, because a square inscribed in a circle is 
less, and cmn^mscribed about a circle is greater than the circle, but the de- 
monstration is founded on a common principle, because the greater, the 
less, and the equal are found not only in a square and circle, but also in 
other things. Neither is the major universally true, because a rectilinear 
angle may be given greater or less than the angle in a semicircle, but 
one equal to it cannot be given. Vide Euclid Elem. Prop. xvi. b. 3. 

' The examples of Aristotle are principally taken from the Mathe- 
matics, and the tests of Kaff avr6 and y aitr6 are expressly applied to a 
geometrical theorem. Mansel. Vide the 4th chap, of this book. 

* That is, by the application of the principle of a superior science, to a 
problem belonging to a subaltern science, as music is subaltern to arith* 
metic. 
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yet they differ,* for that they are, is part of another * inferior wA- 
science,* (for the subject genus is another,f ) but + l i. differs 
why they are, is a province of a superior science, j^crof^uperior 
of which they are the essential qualities. Hence science, 
from these things also it is apparent that we cannot demon- 
strate each thing simply, but from its proper principles, 
and the principles of these % have something ^ or subaltern 

common. sciences. 

If then this is evident, it is also clear that it ^ ^hat the a 
is impossible to demonstrate the proper principles propriate prin- 
of each thing, for they will be the principles of Ji^igarethSii- 
all things, and the science of them the mistress of •elves incapa- 
all (sciences):* for the man has more scientific Sration?"wh'ai 
knowledge who knows from superior causes, since ** *^« especial 
he knows from prior things when he knows not 
from effects, but from causes. So that if he knows more, 
he knows also most, and if that be science, it is also more, 
and most of all such. Demonstration however is not suitable 
to another genus, except as we have said, geometrical to me- 
chanical or optical, and arithmetical to harmonical demon- 
strations. 

Nevertheless it is difficult to know whether a , j.- , 
man possesses knowledge or not, since it is hard d'ecidingv^e- 
to ascertain if we know from the principles of SSiy known* 
each thing or not, which indeed constitutes know- 
ledge. We think however that we know, if we have got a 
syllogism from certain primary truths, but it is . j ^ ^^^ ^^^ 
not so, since it is necessary that they § should be elusions with 
of a kindred nature with the primary. principles. 

* Where the principle is assumed from the same science, or from a 
superior one, the difference is, that, in the former case, the Sri and ^t5ri 
are known ; but in the latter, the hori is known in the superior, the 5ri 
in the inferior science. 

* Metaphysics. See the third book of Aristotle's treatise on that aub- 
j«ct ; also Magna Moralia, lib* L ; De Anim&, books L U. ilL 
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• Cf. Metaph. Chap. X. — Of the Definition and Division of Prtm* 
books Y. rl X. cipUs* 

1. Definition I CALL those principles in each genus, the exist- 
?ipSJi?Uhe5 ®"^ ^^ which it is impossible to demonstrate, 
existence to be What then first thingSjf and such as result from 
atnpie.^ ' ^ these signify, is assumed, but as to principles, we 
t Vide ch. 2. must ossumc that they are, but demonstrate the 
rest, as what unity is, or what the straight and a triangle are ; 
it is necessary however to assume that unity and magnitude 
exist, but to demonstrate the other things.^ 

Of those which are employed in demonstrative 

2. What are . t ^ i. • i_ ^ 

peculiar to each scicuces, somo are peculiar to each science, but 
what^Minimon ^^^^^ *"^ common, and common according to 

analogji:, since each is useful, so far as it is in the 
genus under science. The peculiar indeed are such as, that 
a line is a thing of this kind, and that the straight is, but the 
common are, as that if equals be taken from equals the re- 
mainders are equal. Now each of these is sufficient, so far 
as it is in the genus, for (a geometrician) will effect the same, 
though he should not assume of all, but in magnitudes alone, 
and the arithmetician in respect of numbers^ (alone). 
2 -. Proper principles, again, are those which are 

"^ assumed to be, and about which science considers 

whatever are inherent per se, as arithmetic assumes unities, 
and geometry points and lines, for they assume that these are, 

and that they are this particular thing.^ But the 
ikS^S^ue!^ essential properties of these, what each signifies, 
and what they they assume, as arithmetic, what the odd is, or 

the even, or a square, or a cube ; and geometry, 

" The above clears Aristotle from the charge unjustly brought against 
him by Mill, since the former states here the necessity of assuming the 
existence of the subject, as clearly as the latter asserts it. (Vide Mill's 
Logic, vol. i.) The principles (U *»v) from which Aristotle demonstrates 
are axioms of which he gives a specimen below: "If equals, &c." 
Vide the table of the principles of science, given before. Cf. also Euclid, 
b. vi. Prop. 11. 

* The geometrician and arithmetician each assume the principle, only 
BO far as it is Analogous to his subject science ; thus the former does not 
assume every whole to be greater than its part, but that every magniiud4 
is so, arid the latter that every whole number is greater than its part. Cf. 
Waltz in Ioq. 
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what is not proportionate, or what is to be broken, or to in- 
cline ; but that thej are, they demonstrate through » j ^ prfnci- 
things common,* and from those which have been pie«. 
demonstrated.'!' So also astronomy, for all de- gions.' 
raonstrative science is conversant with three ?:,iillj?®™^"" 
things, those which are laid down as existing, versantwith 
and these are the genus,} (the essential properties S which "we* 
of which the science considers,) and common sometimes may 
things called axioms, from which as primaries j7[e?the8ub- 
they demonstrate ; and thirdly, the affections, § l^properties 
the signification of each of which the demon- Taylor.— Affec- 
strator assumes.' There is nothing however to ^i^paJsionei!^* 
prevent certain sciences X)verlooking some of these, Averrois. 
as if the genus is not supposed to be, if it be manifest^ that it 
exists, (for it is not similarly manifest that number is, as that 
the cold and hot are,) and if (the science) does not assume what 
the affections signify, if they are evident, as neither does it 
assume what things common signify, (as what it is) to take 
away equals from equals, because it is known ; nevertheless 
these things are naturally three, viz. that about which demon- 
stration is employed, the things demonstrated, and the prin- 
ciples from which they are. 

Neither however hypothesis nor postulate is 4 q^ ^^^ ^^^ 
that which it is necessary should exist per se, and ferencebe- 
be necessarily seen,|| for demonstration does not tl^^"^"^,'^?* 
belong to external speech, but to what is in the J y^de Mansei 
soul,^ since neither does syllogism. For it is p. ss, App. 
always possible to object to external discourse, waitzinioc. 

' Vide Trendelenburg Erlaateringen, p. 118. For a full enunciation 
of the statement made here by Aristotle, the reader is referred to Mansel's 
Logic, p. 109, and Appendices. 

' It is not made the subject of hypothesis, if it is manifest ; in other 
words, it is tacitly assumed. 

' The two kinds of speech were, 1st, \6yoQ o €$<•>, i^aX frpo^optKbc^ Kai 
Kard TTjv ^iavrjv, i. e. the external, and (2nd) the internal, 6 taut. Km 
ivSidOtrog, Kai Kard riiv ^vx^v. Plut. in Philo. et Damascen. Both 
Whately and Aldrich regard language as the principal object of logic ; the 
former declares that *' if any process of reasoning can take place in the 
mind without any employment of language, orally or mentally, such a 
process does not come within the province of the science here treated of.** 
Mansel, on the contrary, considers " the laws of such process, equally 
with any other, matters of logical investigation.*' The reader may pro- 
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but not always to internal. Whatever things then, being de- 
monstrable, a man assumes without demonstration, these, if 
he assumes what appear probable to the learner, he supposes, 
and this is not an hypothesis simply, but with reference to the 
learner alone ; but if, there being no inherent opinion, or when 
a contrary is inherent, the demonstrator assumes, he requires 
the same thing to be granted to him. And in this hypothesis 
and postulate differ, for postulate is any thing sub-contrary to 
the opinion of the learner, which though demonstrable a man 
assumes, and uses without demonstration. 
5. That defini- Definitions then are not hypotheses, (for they 
tion ia not hy- are not asscrted to be or not to be,) but hypothe- 
pot esi8. g^g ^^ .^ propositions. Now it is only necessary 

that definitions should be understood, but this is not hypothe- 
sis, except some one should say that the verb to hear is hypo- 
thesis. But they are hypotheses, from the existence of which, 
in that they are, the conclusion is produced. Neither does 
the geometrician suppose falsities, as some say, who assert, 
that it is not right to use a false (principle), but that the 
geometrician does so, when he calls a line a foot long when 
it is not so, or the line which he describes a straight line when 
it is not straight. The geometrician indeed concludes nothing 
from the lines being so and so, as he has said, but concludes 
those, which are manifested through these (symbols). More- 
over postulate and every hypothesis are either as a whole or 
as in a part, but definitions are neither of these. ^ 

fitably compare Locke's Essay, b. It. 5, 5, and 6, 2 ; also Sanderson. 
The former's distinction between mental and verbal propositions is well 
known. The words in the text are only enunciative of oral as con- 
trasted with mental reasoning, but are not decisive against Whately's 
opinion. Vide De Anim^, b. i. and ill. ; Eth. b. i. c. 13. Dr. Hessey 
speaks sensibly enough of the " absurdity of maintaining that logic re* 
gards the accident of the external language, and not the necessity of 
the intemid thought" (p. 4, Intro. Schem. Rhet.). It appears to be, 
after all, " splittihg a straw ; ** for such an opinion is not only " absurd," 
but self-destructive, we never do, because we never can, practically 
adopt it. 

^ Definitio ab hypothesi eo differt quod nihil edicit de existentia rei 
quae definitur : nam si quis contendat definitionem, licet non ponat ali- 
quid esse vel non esse, sed intelligi tantum velit id quod dicat, tamen 
esse hypothesin, quodcunque auribus percipimus, si quod dictum est in- 
telleximus, hypo^esis dicenda erit. Verum viroBkfruc dicuntur quibui 
positiA (fiffwv ovTwv) et ex quibus aliud quid colligitur. \lia causa cuf 
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Chap. XL — Of certain Common Principles of all Sciences, 



That there should then be forms,* or one cer- • fI3ii— fpe^ 
tain thing besides the many, is not necessary, to *^®'' ®"^**- 
the existence of demonstration,* but it is necessary truly to 
predicate one thing of the many, for there will not be the uni- 
versal unless this be so, and if there be not an universal, there 
will not be a medium, so that neither will there 
be a demonstration. It is essential then that Jio?SSy"exUt 
there should be one and the same thing, which is without «aii, 
not equivocal in respect of many : no demonstra- out an unl- ' 
tion however assumes that it is impossible to af- J®"** concep- 
firm and deny the same thing at one and the 
same time, unless it is requisite also thus to demonstrate 
the conclusion. It is demonstrated however by assuming 
the first I to be true of the middle, and that it is t i. e. the ma- 
not true to deny it, but it makes no difference ^^^ p"^**?- 

definitio non appellari possit hypothesis in eo est, quod hsec aut uni< 
versalis est aut particularis, in ilia, vero quod subjectum est squale esse 
debet ei quod praedicatur. Waitz. Vide also scheme of principles of 
science. Cf. Locke's Essay, b. iii. 4, 7. Occam's Logic, part i. 

* The Platonic theory of Idea, to which Aristotle here refers, so 
highly commended by St. Augustine, is not free from much error, 
arising from Plato's opinion that the ideas in man's soul are inherently 
good. The remark which Aristotle makes in this place, seems chiefly, 
as Taylor thinks, to prevent the misconception of Plato's theory, by 
those who imagined his ideas to be corporeally separate from matter, 
and not incorporeal forms residing in a divine intellect; but the real 
case is, that Aristotle elsewhere impugns the doctrine of the idea as not 
practical. Vide Ethics, lib. i. c. 6, Browne's note, Bohn's edition ; also 
Metaphysics, lib. xii. De Anirn^ ; Brewer's Ethics ; Ritter, vol. ii. The 
province of the Platonic dialectic was to investigate the true nature of that 
connexion, which existed between each thing and the archetypal form or 
idea which made it what it was, and to awaken the soul to a full remem- 
brance of what she had known prior to her being imprisoned in the body. 
Hence, dialectic, with Plato, is the science of the immutable, and takes 
cognizance of the universal principle ; in fact, is an object identical with 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle, whereas the dialectic of the latter partook 
of the essentially practical nature of his mind, and is merely " the art of 
disputing by question and answer." Cf. Gorgias, Theeetetus, Meno, and 
the Commentaries of Syrianus, and upon the doctrine of universals, see 
Locke's Essay, b. iv. ; Stewart, Phil, of Human Mind; Whately's and 
Mansers Logics. 
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whether we assume the middle to be or not to be, and in a 
similar manner also in respect of the third. ^ For 
e mfljor. .£ ^^^^ ^^ granted* in respect of which it is true 
to predicate man, even if (some one should think that man 
is) not man, (the conclusion) will be true, if only it is said 
that man is an animal, and not that he is not an animal, for 

t Supply the ^* ^^ ^® *^"® *^ ^^^ *^^* Callias, even if he be \ 
minor— caiiiu not Callias,f yet is still an animal,^ but not that 
?Thle^'nciu-' which is uot an animal. The cause however is, 
•ion. " that the first is not only predicated of the middle, 

2. Of the use i . i r. xt.* i • n -* 

of what is call- but also 01 Something else, m consequence of its 
of contradfc-** ^^^S common to many, so that neither if the 
tion in demon- middle be that thing itself, or not that thing, does 
stration. j^ make any difference in respect to the conclu- 

sion. But the demonstration which leads to the impossible, 
A assumes that of every thing affirmation or nega- 

Prior.^book ii. tion is true,§ and these || it does not always (as- 
Tayior!*"'"^ sumc) Universally, but so far as is sufficient, and 
it is sufficient (which is assumed) in respect ot 
the genus. I mean by the genus, as the genus about which a 
person introduces demonstrations, as I have ob- 

% Vide ch. 10. *^ J , /. -r 

served before.^ 

All sciences communicate with each other ac- 

3. Of the com- j« . / • • i \ jt i. 

men principles cording to common (principles), and I mean by com- 
of the several j^qj^ thosc which men use as demonstrating: from 

sciences. i.-i'.-i 

these, but not those about which they demonstrate, 
nor that which they demonstrate, and dialectic is (common) to all 
* (Science.) (siienccs). If aJso any one* endeavours to demon- 
meta*h sics * strato Universally common (principles), as that of 
Vide Metap.' cvcry thing it is true to affirm or deny, or that eq uals 
^' ^^' remain from equals, or others of this kind. Dia- 

lectic however does not belong to certain things thus definite, 
t i. e. it is con- ^^^ ^ ^^® particular genus ;t for it would not 
Tersant with interrogate, since it is impossible for the demon- 
su jects. gtrator to interrogate, because the same thing is 
tPr. An.b.ii. ^^^ provcd from opposites:^ this however has 
ch. 15. * been shown in the treatment of syllogism.} 

^ Though the minor should not be assumed both to be and not to be 
that which it is, nevertheless the conclusion will be right. 
' Here is a proof of the difference between the dialectic of Plato and 
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Chap. XII. — Of Syllogistic Interrelation. 

If syllogistic interrogation is the same as a pro- ^ Method of 

position of contradiction,^ but there are proposi- deciding what 

tions in each science, from which the syllogism fongrto each* 

which belongs to each consists, there will be a science. 

certain scientific interrogation, from which the . . ,. , 

„ . * r.. 1 . • X X I. • •i.e. the de- 

syliogism,* which is appropnate to each science, monstrative 
is drawn. It is clear, then, that not every inter- "y^^^^**"™ 
rogation would be geometrical, or medical, and so of the rest, 
but from what any thing is demonstrated about which geo- 
metry is conversant, or which are demonstrated from the same 
principles as geometry, as optics, and in like man- 
ner with other sciences. These f also must be proved \n*geo- 
discussed from geometrical principles and conclu- metry, &c. 
sions,{ but the discussion of principles is not to ciuiion^from" 
be carried on by the geometrician so far as he is the former be- 
such; likewise with other sciences. Neither is to«iV*[ubs?-" 
every one who possesses science to be interrogated Jtratbns"^^" 
with every question, nor is every question about 
each to be answered, but those which are defined about tlie 
science. It is evident then that he does well, who disputes 
with a geometrician thus, so far as he is such, if he demon- 
strate any thing from these principles, but if not, he will not 
do well. Again, it is clear that neither does he confute the 
geometrician except by accident, so that there cannot be a 
discussion of geometry by those who are ignorant of geometry, 
since the bad reasoner will escape detection, and it is the same 
with other sciences. 

Since there are geometrical interrogations, are ?• of ditcover- 
there also those which are ungeometrical ? and Swhicheach* 

that of Aristotle, pointed out above. Moreover the dialectician interro- 
gates so that his opponent may either affirm or deny, but the demon* 
strator proves or interrogates in order to make the thiag evident from 
principles better known to his hearer ; again, the dialectician may em- 
ploy affirmation or negation, but the demonstrator has to prove a certain 
conclusion. 

' Interrogation and proposition are the same in reaUty, but differ in 
definition. A proposition is such as, " Every man is an animal ; " an 
interrogation is such as, ** Is not every man an animal ? " Taylor. 
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false syllogism in each science are those ignorant questions which 
appertains. ^^ ^f ^ certain qualitj * geometrical? whether 
also is a syllogism, from ignorance, a syllogism composed from 
opposites or a paralogisms^ but according to geometry, or from 
another art, as a musical interrogation is ungeometrical, about 

geometry, but to imagine that parallel lines meet 
8u5ect"teraw* ^8 in a Certain respect geometrical,* and after an- 
areso. Other manner ungeomctrical ? f For this J is two- 

faise*.*^"** * fold, in the same way as what is without rhythm ; 
^'eometricai^' and the ouc is ungeomctrical because it possesses 

not (what is geometrical), as what is without 
rhythm ; but the other because it possesses it wrongly — and 

this ignorance which is from such principles, § is 
prop!*with geo- contrary.(| In mathematics however there is not 
in^ricaUerms. jjj i[]^q manner a paralogism, because the middle 

q 10 science. , n i •* ^ n / i»\« t i 

IS always two-fold,^ for (one thing) is predicated 
of every individual of this, and this again of another every, 
but the predicate is not called universal ;^ those, nevertheless, 
Mente ^* ^ possible, wc may see by common percep- 

tion,1f but in argument they escape us. Is then 
every circle a figure ? If any one should delineate it, it is clear. 
But what, are verses a circle ? They are evidently not so.* 

* Ignorance is two-fold ; 1st, From pure negation ; 2nd, From a de- 
praved disposition. Vide chapters 16, 17, and 18 ; also Eth. b. iii. ch. 1. 
Cf. Metap. lib. iii. 

* Utrum syllogismus dyew/ierpijroc dicendus est is, qui fiat ex pro- 
positionibus veritati repugnantibus, sive etiam qui ex propositionibus 
veris non recte coUigat (6 irapaXoytffjttoj:) dummodo propositiones ex 
quibus fiat geometrise sint propriae an syli. qui ex alik doctrinft desumtus 
ad geometriam omnino non pertineat? Waitz. Aristotle says (after* 
wards) that certain interrogations, entirely geometrical, are assumed 
from another art or science, and correspond to the ignorance which is 
said to be of pure negation, as " Is number even or odd ? " but that there 
are others which are in a certain respect geometrical, and in a certain 
respect not, and which are falsely conceived of geometrical points, as 
*• Will not parallel lines meet ? " Cf. PhUop. fol. 34. 

' That is, the middle term is twice assumed, viz. in the major and in 
the minor prop. 

* The majus extremum is universally attributed to the middle term in 
the major prop, in the first figure, (to which Aristotle refers,) and the 
middle term is universally attributed to the minor extreme in the minor 
proposition ; but the expression of universalily is not added to the predi- 
cate, but to the subject only. 

' lead the concluding paragraph according to Waltz's stopping. An#* 
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Still it is improper to object to it, if it be an in* , ^^^^^^^ 
ductive proposition ;♦ for as neither is that a pro- jwoitTw^" 
position which is not in respect of many things, 3 ■v^hen an ob- 
(since it wiU not be in all, but syllogism is from jection i* not 
universals,) neither, it appears clear, is that an ob- ^ ^ ™*^** 
jection, for propositions and objections are the same, as the 
objection which one adduces, maj become either 
a demonstrative or a dialectic proposition.* f '^^ * * 

It occurs that some argue contrary to syllogism, 4 instance of 
from assuming the consequences of both (ex- asyiiogistic 
tremes), as Caeneus does,* that fire is in a mul- S^iTyiig ^ 
tiple proportion, because, as he says, both fire and JJ^JJ^J™ ^}^ 
this proportion are rapidly generated. But thus firm, m the 2nd 
there is no syllogism,^ though there will be, if ^^^'®' 

totle'says, they may be seen by common perception, (ry i/o^^ci,) the verb 
voctv being said of self-evident truths, because mathematicians represent 
these things by diagrams, and therefore if a circle was similarly described, 
it would be manifest; kvkXoq however signifies both a mathematical 
figure and a kind of period or verse. Vide Hermo. et Demet. 

* The following is the note of Julius Pacius on Anal. Prior, c. 
28, (Pacian Division,) as to the apparently conflicting statement made 
by Aristotle here. " Discrimen ponit Aristoteles (lib. ii. Prior, cap. 
28) inter objectionem et propositionem, id est propositionem illam cui 
objicitur : alioquin etiam ipsa objectio est propositio, ut dictum fuit in 
definitione. Discrimen est, quod objectio est universalis, vel particu- 
laris: propositio verd, si sit pars syllogismi universalis, necessario est 
tmiversalis. Sensus est propositiones constituentes syllogismum esse 
universales : everti autem vel per objectiones universales, ut contrarias ; 
vel per particulares ut contradicentes. Huic sententiae opponitur quod 
ait Aristoteles, lib. i. Post. cap. 12, par. 11, omnem instantiam esse 
universalem. Existimo haec loca per distinctionem esse concilianda. 
Aristoteles in Prior, considerat instantiam sive objectionem quatenus 
evertit propositionem contrariam ; haec objectio potest esse tam universa- 
lis quam particularis. In Poster, autem considerat objectionem quatenus 
per eam, non solum evertitur propositio adversarii, sed etiam demon- 
stratio erigitur. Quoniam igitur demonstratio constat ex propositionibus 
universalibos, etiam haec objectio necessario est universalis." On the con- 
sideration of the enstatic enthymeme, and of the passages relative to the 
"EtvaraotQ, vide Dr. Hessey's Schem. Rhet. Supple. Table 5. Cf. also 
Waitz in loc. 

• Caeneus argued : **,That-which is increased by multiple proportion 13 

rapidly increased 
Fire is rapidly increased 
. * . Fire is increased by multiple proportion." 
The last expression means that by every addition it becomes double ot 
triple, etc. i 

' Because both prop, affirm, in the 2nd fig. 

z 
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the multiple is consequent to the most rapid proportion, and 
the most rapid proportion to nre in motion. Sometimes it 
does not happen that a conclusion is made from the assump- 
tions, and sometimes it happens, but is not perceiyed : if 
however it were impossible to demonstrate the true from the 
« j,„aXij€iv. cf. f*l8^» it would be easy to resolve,* for (the terms) 
Prior An. b.iL would be necessarilj Converted.' Thus let Af 
t Propo'sitions. cxist, and this existing, these things also exist | 
•ionwhteh f*^ ^^® existence of which I know, as B, from these 
knotr is true, then § I will demonstrate that that|| exists. What 
■ton*!*B?°^^^' pertoin however to mathematics, are rather con- 
it The propoei- verted, because they take nothing accidental, (and 
^^' ' in this they differ from dialectical subjects,) but 
definitions. 

6 Mathemati- ^^^ ^^^^^ ^® increased, not through media, but 
cai demonstra- through additional assumption, as A of B, this of 
proveX^^ C, this again of D, and so on to infinity. Also 
same, by many transversely, as A both of C and of E, as there is 
™^ a number so great or even infinite, which is A, an 

odd number so great 6, and an odd number C. A then is (true) 
of C, and the even is a number so great D, the 
^ *^^^* even number is E, wherefore A is (true) of E.f 

Chap. Xm. — The difference between Science, ** that" a thing is, 
and " why " it is, 

diflbreuMtfthe ^^^ there is a difference between knowing 
syiiogUm be that a thing is, and why it is, first in the same 

' Difficilius est ad dijudicandum ex quibus propositionibus coactum sit. 
quod syllogismus confecit (t6 dvaXv€tv). Waitz. Aristotle means that 
ue truth of the prop, might easily be collected from the truth of tho 
conclusion, for they might be converted. 

B A 

Ex. 1. Every odd number is finite or infinite 
C B 

Every ternary is an odd number 
C A 

. * . Every ternary is finite or infinite. j 

D A 

Every even number is finite or infinite i 

E D j 

Every binary is an even number 
E A 

• * • Every binary is finite or infinite 
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science, and in this in two ways, the one, if the not through 
syllogism is not formed through things immediate, diatf? next^if 
(since the primary cause is not assumed, but the J* ^' *>"' "^^ 

• oA i_*^i- x^a.i.^1. \ tli'^ough cause, 

science of the why has respect to the first cause,) in the same 
but the other if it is through things immediate **=»®"*^«- 
indeed, yet not through the cause, but through that which is 
more known of the things, which recifH'ocate.^ Now nothing 
prevent? that which is not a cause being sometimes more 
known amongst things which are mutually predicated, so that 
demonstration shall accrue through this, as that the planets 
are near, because they do not twinkle. Let C be the planets, 
B not to twinkle, A to be near, B therefore is truly predi- 
cated of G, since the planets do not twinkle, A also of B, for 
what does not twinkle is near, but this * may be » l e. the two 
assumed by induction or by sense.^ It is neces- propositions. 

* When the effect immediately follows the cause, the two are said to 
reciprocate, because one being admitted, the other is necessarily so, 
though sometimes the effect is more known than the cause, as he says be- 
low. For the two senses of the word dfjitaoct cf. Anal. Post. i. 2, and ii. 19 ; 
here it signifies a premise immediate, as regards its conclusion, i. e. not 
requiring the insertion of lower middle tenns, to connect its terms with 
those of the conclusion.' On the particular meaning of the word " cause,'* 
and in fact in relation to the whole chapter, see Hill's Logic, under 
** Demonstrationis species," pp. 287, et seq., and Mansel's Logic, 106, 

j Appendix, pp. 63, et seq. 

j ' The major by induction, because a lamp, gold, etc., when they are 

I near, do not twinkle ; the minor by sense, because we see the planeli da 
I not twinkle. Taylor. 

I B A 

Ex. 1. Whatever does not twinkle is near 
C B 

The planets do not twinkle 
C A 

I • * • The planets are near. | 

B A 

' Ex. 2. Whatever is near does not twinkle 

I G B 

The planets are near 

C. A 

. * . The planets do not twinkle. 

B A 

Bx. 3. What is spherical is thus increaMd 
C B 

The moon is spherical 
C A 

•*• The mcon is thus increased* 
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sary then that A should be present with C, so 
of S?™ru* ^^'^ *^** i* ^s demonstrated that the planets are near.* 

This syllogism then is not ef the " why," but ol 
the "that" (a thing is), for the planets are not near because 
they do not twinkle, but they do not twinkle because they are 
near. It happens indeed that the one may be proved through 
the other, and the demonstration will be of the " why," as let 
C be the planets, 6 to be near, A not to twinkle, B then is 

present with C, so that A " not to twinkle " will 
InSfS^J^'^ be with C.f It is also a syllogism of the ** why," 

for the first cause was assumed. Again, as they 
show the moon to be spherical through increments (of light), 
for if what is thus increased be spherical, and the moon is in- 
creased, it is evident that the moon is spherical, thus then a 

syllogism of the "that" is produced, but if the 
Jr middfe^be^ middle is placed contrarily,| there is a syllogism 
comes the ma- of the " why," for it is not spherical on account of 
forin^^ major the increments, but from being spherical she 
^M?i?®***^® receives such increments: let the moon be C, 

middle. i . i -m-* . * p ..,. , , _, ' 

§ Example (3.) spherical B, increase A.§ Where again the media 
2. Where the do not rcciprocatc,* and what is not the cause is 
Tedprocate*the T^OTQ known, the "that" is indeed demonstrated, 
<?« " Jemon- but not the " why ;" further, where the middle is 
where the mid- placed externally,^ for in these the demonstration 
fypw."""^' ^8 ^^ *^® "that," and not of the "why," as the 
cause is not assigned. For example, why does 
not a wall breathe ? because it is not an animal, for if this 
was the cause of its not breathing, it would be necessary that 
animal should be the cause of its breathing, since if negation 
is the cause of a thing not being, affirmation is the cause of its 
being, thus if the disproportion of hot and cold is the cause 
of not being well, the proportion of these is the cause of be- 
ing well. Likewise if affirmation is the cause of being, nega- 
tion is the cause of not being, but in things which have been 
thus explained, what has been stated, does not occur, for not 

' The cause is the middle, in the deiponstration of the ** why" and 
the effect is the middle, in the demonstration of the '*t?uU.** By media 
not reciprocating, is meant when we reason afiSrmatively, from the effect 
to the remote cause ; as, man is risible, therefore he js animal : here we 
miss the proximate cause, " is rational." 

' i. e. before both extremes, in the 2nd Sgure, in which demonstralioa 
through a remote cause (as he will show) occurs. 
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every animal respires.* A syllogism of such a cause is never- 
theless produced in the middle figure, for example, let A be 
animal, B to respire, C a wall, A then is present with every 
B, (for whatever respires is animal,) but with no C, so that 
neither is B present with any C, wherefore a wall does not 
respire.* Such causes however resemble things ^ 
spoken hyperbolically,^ and this is, when we turn "°^ ® *' 
aside to speak of the middle, which is more widely extended, 
as for instance, that saying of Anacharsis, that amongst the 
Scythians there are no pipers, since neither are there any 
vines.* 

As to the same science then, and the position ^ Another dif- 
of the media, these are the differences between a ference be- 
syllogism of, that a thing is, and of why it is, but g^S" ?th "j;, 
in another respect the why differs from the that, and the ai^ri, 
because each is beheld in a different science. Now each1Sfiongh\g 
such are those things which so subsist with re- *".* different 

/• till •■II science. 

ference to each other, as that the one is under the 
other, such as optics with reference to geometry, mechanics 
to the measurement of solids, harmonics to arithmetic, and 
celestial phenomena to astronomy. Some of these sciences 
are almost synonymous, as astronomy is both the mathematical 
and the nautical; and harmony is both mathematical and 

' But only those which have lungs, hence the proximate cause of 
respiration is not animal, but the possession of lungs, which cause how- 
ever is not assigned. 

B A 

Ex. 4. Whatever respires is an animal 
C A 

No wall is an animal 
C B 
. • . No wall respires. 

* Remote causes being adduced resemble hyperboles, in that more is 
said than is requisite, for a remote is of wider extension than a proximate 
cause. 

' When we leave (the proximate cause) to speak of that middle which 
is more widely extended than (cause). Taylor. The demonstration of 
Anacharsis is thus framed in the 2nd figure. There are no pipers where 
there are no vines, but there are no vines among the Scythians, . * . among 
the Scythians there are no pipers. Now the successive causes to the 
first or major premise are, there are no vines because there are no 
grapes ; no grapes is the cause of no wine ; no wine is the cause of no 
intoxication ; no intoxication cause of no pipers ; but these intermediate 
} are omitted, and the effect is at once connected with the remote cause. 
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that which belongs to the ear. For here to know 
fedg]*oftheTri ^^^ * thing is, is the province of those who ex- 
'^rc"^*^ **? ercise the sense, but to know why it is, belongs 
fhri<6T7to the to mathematicians, since these possess the demon- 
afguer"*"*^*^' strations of causes, and often are ignorant of the 
that^ as they who contemplating universals, fre- 
quently are ignorant of singulars from want of observation. 
But these* are such as being essentially something 
elsef use forms, for mathematics are conversant 
with forms, since they do not regard one certain 
subject, for though the geometrical are of a cer- 
tain subject, yet not so far as they are geometrical 
are they in a subject.^: As optics also to geome- 
try, so is some other science related to optics, as 
for example, the science about the rainbow, for to know that 
it 18, appertains to the natural philosopher, but why it is, to 
the optician either simply or mathematically. Many sciences 
§ 1. e. the St« ^^^ which are not arranged under each other 
is known in subsist thus, § for example, medicine with regard to 
but the dIS* in geometry, for to know that circular wounds heal 
another. more slowly is the province of the physician, but 

why (they do so) of the geometrician.^ 



* i. e. the su- 
perior sciences, 
i Essentially 
different from 
their subject 
sciences. 

J Cf. Procli. 
Con. in Euclid. 
Elem. 



Chap. XIV. — The first Figure most euitable to Science. 

I. Mathemati- ^^ *^® figures, the first is especially adapted to 
eai demonstra- science, for both the mathematical sciences carry 

* Viz. because he knows that the capacity of the circle is the largest 
of all figures, having equal perimeters, hence the parts of a circular 
wound coalesce more slowly. For the development of the chapter, the 
following scheme of demonstration is introduced : 

Demonstratio 

I 



Quod sit 

I 



Propter quid lit 



Obliqua 

per deductionem 

ad impossibile 



Directa 



Per effectum 



Per causam 
remotam 



Non potissima 

per causam 

proximam qua 

non est prima 



Potissima 
per causam 
proximam 
et primam. 
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out their demonstrations by this, as arithmetic, tions effected 

geometry, optics, and nearly, so to speak, whatso- tmS?^ **^ 
ever sciences investigate the " why," since either 

entirely or for the most part, and in most sciences, s- Also the en 

the syllogism of the why is through this figure. ^™Qr.Slok 

Wherefore also, on this account, it will be espe- ?***• ^. . 

• n J X J X • i» 'x • XT- u' 1- X '• Alsothesci- 

cially adapted to science, for it is the highest pro- ence of toSt* 
party of knowledge to contemplate the "why;" **"'"* 
in the next place, it is possible through this figure alone to 
investigate the science of what a thing is ; for in the middle 
figure, there is no affirmative syllogism, but the science of 
what a thing is belongs to affirmation,* and in « i. e. the deft- 
the last figure, there is an affirmative, but not an °»"®° »®™* 
universal; but the what a thing is belongs to Ag^rescon-' 
universals, for man is not a biped animal in a densed by this 
certain respect. Moreover this has no need of tTe. theyar© 
those, but they are condensed j* and enlarged! reduced to the 
through this, till we arrive at things immediate : \ xbj pmyiio- 
it is evident^ then, that the first figure is in the f^te.'inde- 
highest degree adapted to scientific knowledge. moiutzahto. 

Chap. XV. — Of immediate negative Propositions. 

As it happened that A was present with B indi- i. That one 
vidually, so also it may happen not to be present, JfwjfiSt^be'inl 
and I mean by being present with, or not, indi- dividuaiiy pre- 
vidually, that there is^o medium between them, otherT Ezam- 
for thus the being present with or not, will not be ^^^ 
according to something else. When then either A or B is in 
a certain whole, || or when both are, it is impos- 
sible that A should not be primarily present with prto?i.^^l 
B. For let A be in the whole of C, if then B is 
not in the whole of C, (for it is possible that A may be in a 
certain whole, but that B may not be in this,) there will be a 
syllogism 1^ that A is not present with B, for if C ^incameatree 
is present with every A, but with no B A will 
be present with no B. In like manner also, if B is in a cer- 
tain whole, as for instance, in D, for D is with every B, but 
A with no D, so that A will be present with no « j^ ccmo*. 
B by a syllogism.* In the same way f it can be t in either c^ 
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•are or Games- shown * if both also are in a certain whole, hat 

• That A is not *^** ^* ^^ po3sible that B may not be in the whole 
with B. in which A is, or again A in which B is, is evi- 
t cvc oi at. ^®°* ^^^™ those co-ordinations f which do not in- 

iriNTTOiXioi. terchange.^ For if none of those, which are. in 

the class A C D, is predicated of any of those in B E F, but 

A is in the whole of H, which is co-arranged with it, it is 

evident that B will not be in H, for otherwise the 

I Example (1.) co-ordinat«s would interminglcj 

Likewise also if B is in a certain whole, but if 
neither is in any whole, and A is not present with 
is no"A>in? B, it is necessary that it should not be present 
demonstrable, individually, § for if there shall be a certain mid- 
dle, one of them must necessarily be in a certain whole, for 
there will be a syllogism either in the first, or in the middle 
figure. If then it is in the first, B will be in a certain whole, 
(for it is necessary that the proposition iff regard to this 

II • A B ®^^"^*^ ^® affirmative,) but if in the middle figure 

or . ^j^j^gj. q£ ^jjgjjj II jjjay be (in the whole), for the 

ne^ve^iSTAd ^^^gativc being joined to both,1f there is a syllo- 

figure. gism,* but there will not be when both the pro- 

• In 2nd figure, positions are negative. 

It is manifestly possible then, that one thing may not be 
individually present with another, also when, and how this 
may happen, we have shown. 

Chap. XVI. — Of Ignorance,* according to con^upt position of the 
terms, where there are no Media. 

•iso'mifiii ^^^ ignorance t which is denominated not ac- 
ch. 1. ' ' ' cording to negation, but according to disposition, 

1 By co-ordinations, he means the series deduced from each of the ten 
categories, as substances, body, etc. Now what belongs to one class can- 
not be arranged in another ; thus body, which is in the category of sub* 
•tance, cannot be in the category of quality. 

Ex. 1. Substance. H. B. Quality. 

Body, A. £. Colour, 

Animated. C. F. Whitmm. 

Rational. \ j^ 
Animal. ) 
• Vide Whately, b. iii. sec. 15- -19. 
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is a deception produced through syllogism, and i. Definitidn of 
this happens in two ways, in those things which t^l^v^tStif 
are primarily present, or not present ; for it hap- ^^<*8- 
pens either when one simply apprehends the being present, 
or not being present, or when he obtains this opinion through 
syllogism : of simple opinion, then, the deception is simple, but 
of that which is through syllogism, it is manifold. For let A 
not be present with any B individually, if then A is concluded 
to be present with B, assuming C as the middle, a person will 
be deceived through syllogism. Hence it is possible that both 
propositions may be false, but it is also possible that only one 
may be so, for if neither A is present with any C, nor C with 
any B, but each proposition is taken contrary, both will be 
fahe. But it may be that C so subsists with reference to A 
and B, as neither to be under A nor universally (present) with 
B, for it is impossible that B should be in a certain whole, 
since it was said that A is not primarily present ^ E,ampic8 of 
with it ; but A need not be universally present affirmative de- 
with all beings, so that both propositions are false. ~p**®°- 
Nevertheless, we may assume one proposition as true, not 
either of them casually, but the proposition A C, for the pro- 
position C B virill be always false, because B is in none ; but 
A C may be (true), for instance, if A is present individually, 
both with C and B, for when the same thing is primarily pre- 
dicated of many things, neither will be predicated of neither ; 
it makes no difference however if it (A) be not individually 
present with it (C). 

The deception then of being present, is by these j Negative de- 
and in this way only, (for there was not a syllo- ception in- 
gism of being present in another figure,*) but the first and middle 
deception of not being present with, is in the first S^^id*' Anal, 
and middle figure. | Let us first then declare in Prior, b. i. 
how many ways it occurs in the first, and under Jmuted^e^ 
what propositional circumstances. It may then cause no uni- 

, L t xi -x* o ^ *if ▼«"«! conclu- 

happen when both propositions are false, e. g. it sion proved in 
A is present individually with C and B, for if A **• 
should be assumed present with no C, but C with every B, 
the propositions will be false. But (deception) is possible, 
when one proposition is false, and either of them casually ; 
for it is possible that A C may be true, but C B false ; A C 
• true, because A is not present with all beings, but C B fake^ 
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because it is impossible that C should be with B» with 
nothing of which A is present; for otherwise 
ZSSmec,^ ***« proposition A C will be no longer true,* 
emu^on. ** *^* Same time, if both are tme, the conclusion 
ier c. also wiU be true-f But it is also possible that C 

Jjjj^^ B may be true, when the other proposition is 
2—4. &lse, as if B is in C and in A, for one| must ne- 

I ^ cessarilj be under the other,§ so that if A should 

be assumed present with no C, the proposition 
I Le.|»Ktiany. ,^ j^ &lae.l It is dear then, that when one 
Y i. e. the COD. proposition is false, and also when both are, the 
SSr* syUc^sm wiU be false-f 

In the middle figure, however, it is not possible 
that both propositions should be wholly false, for 
when A is present with every B, it will be impossible to assume 
• Any term. ^^7 thing,* which is present with every individual 
t With eveiy of the ouc, but with no individual of the other ; "f 
camesti-es, or but we must SO assumc the propositions that the 
efny%fn^ (middle) may be present with one (extreme), and 
Cesare. not be present with the other, if indeed there is 

t In 2nd figure, ^o be a Syllogism. J If then, when they are thus 
assumed, they are false, it is clear that, when taken contrarily, 
they will subsist vice versa, but this is impossible.^ Still 
there is nothing to prevent each being partly false, as if C is 
with A, and with a certain B ; for if it should be assumed 
present with every A, but with no B, both propositions in- 
deed would be false, yet not wholly, but partially. The same 
J g^ t,mt tj,^ will occur when the negative is placed vice versd. § 
neg. prop, it But it is possible that one proposition, and either 
m^or. ^£ them, may be false, for what is present with 

fl BecAUM B is every A, wiU be also with B,|| if then C is as- 
*'***'*** *^' ^ Bumed present with the whole of A, but not pre- 
sent with the whole of B, C A will be true, but the proposi- 
tion C B false. Again, what is present with no B, will not 
be present with every A ; for if with A, it would also be with 
B, but it was not present ; if then C should be assumed pre- 
sent with the whole of A, but with no B, the proposition C 

* They will be true when the arrangement is such that negation re- 
sults from affirmation, and affirmation from negation ; but this will be 
impossible, because when the conclusion is faXse, the prop, cannot be 
tru«. 
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B will be true, but the other false.* The same •Either wholly 
will happen if the negative is transposed,! ^^^ t'6*then^* 
what is in no A, will neither be in any B ; if then tive become* 
C is assumed not present with the whole of A, **^® ™*^®'* 
but present with the whole of B, the proposition A C will be 
true, but the other false.^ Again, also, it is false j ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
to assume that what is present with every B, is 
with no A ; for it is necessary, if it is with every B, that it 
should be also with a certain A ; if then C is assumed pre- 
sent with every B, but with no A, the proposition 
C B will be indeed true, but C A false.§ Hence, J.^p^iJy.*'"^ 
it is evident that when both propositions are false, 
and when one only is so, there will be a syllogism deceptive 
in individuals.^ 

Chap. XVII. — Continuation of the same with Media. 

In those which are not individually present, || or j syllogism of 
which are not present, when a syllogism of the the false pro- 

«, . J jo^T. T_ • X J* duced in medi- 

false IS produced through an appropriate medium, ates, when the 
both propositions cannot be false, but only the ""^^t b/a** 
major. But I mean by an appropriate medium, medium, 
that through which there is a syllogism of contra- ^ j ^ ^ co„. 
diction.T For let A be with B through the me- elusion contra- 
dium of C, since then we must take C B as af- oJiffiiftiilf 
firmative, if there is to be a syllogism, it is clear conclusion, 
that this will be always true, for it is not con- ^ j^^ „^^ 
verted.* A C, on the other hand, will be false, changed into a 
for when this is converted, a contrary syllogism "^^e***^®- 
arises.^ So also if the middle is assumed from another affinity, 
as for instance, if D is in the whole of A, and is predicated of 
every B, for the proposition D B must necessarily remain,^ 
but the other proposition must be converted,^ so that the one 
(the minor) will be always true, but the other (the major) 
always false. Deception also of this kind is almost the same 

' In those cases which have no medium. 

* A syllogism with a conclusion opposite to the true concluaion, and 
which produces deception opposed to true science. 

' Because the minor in the 1st fig. must continue affina* 

* if e. the major must be changed into a negative. 
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Caw of both ** *^** which is through an appropriate medimn, 
propositions but if the syllogism should not be through an ap* 
being false. propriate medium,^ when indeed the middle is 
under A, but is present with no B, it is necessary that both 
propositions should be false. For the propositions must be 
assumed contrary to the way in which they subsist, if a syl- 
logism is to be formed,* for when they are thus assumed both 
are false, as if A is with the whole of D, but D present with 
no B, for when these are converted, there will be a syllogism^ 
and both propositions will be false. When however the me- 
dium is not under A, for instance, D, A D will be true, but 
• Vide An ^ ^ false, for A D is true, because D was not in 
Prior, b. i.'ch. A, but D B false, because if it were true the con- 
**"*• elusion also would be true,* but it was false. 

3 Both r Through the middle figure however, when de- 

cannotbe ccptiou is produced, it is impossible that both 
the^'mwdif *° propositions should be wholly false, (for when B 
figure, when is under A, it is possible for nothing to be pre- 
produced. seiit with the whole of the one, but with nothing 
t Vide pre- of the Other, as had been observed before,!) but 
ceding chapter. ^^^ proposition may be false whichever may hap- 
pen. For if C is with A and with B, if it be assumed pre- 
sent with A, but not present with B, the proposition A C will 
be true, but the other false ; again, if C be assumed present 
with B, but with no A, the proposition C B will be true, but 
the other false. 

4. Amrmative ^^ *^®^ *^® syllogism of deception be negative, 
deception. it has been shown when and through what the 
t In Barbara, deception will occur, but if it be affirmative,} 
when it is through an appropriate medium, it is impossible 
f Affirmative, that both should be false, for C B must nec^sarily 
lire*?*" *** remain, § if there is to be a syllogism, |1 as was also 
n From being observed before. Wherefore C A will be always 
fy^, ^ false, for it is this which is converted.^ Likewise 

' When it is through a medium by which a trae conclusion cannot be 
proved : thus, through " brute," it can never be proved that " man is a 
living being." Taylor. 

' i. e. to form a negative in the 1st figure, (Celarent,) it is neceisai7 in 
the major prop, that the first be denied of the middle, and in the mine; 
that the middle should be affirmed of the last. 
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also, if the middle be taken from another class, as ^aa ob* 
served in negative deception, for the proposition D B must 
of necessity remain, but A D be converted, and the decep- 
tion is the same as the former. But when it is not through 
an appropriate medium, if D be under A, this* , Thcmaion 
indeed will be true, but the other f false, for A j^^ ^ * 
may possibly be present with many things which 
are not under each other. ^ If however D is not under A, 
this J will evidently be always false, (for it is as- ,^^ .^^ 
sumed affirmative,) for D B may be as well true as 
false, since nothing prevents A being present with no D, but 
D with every B, as animal with (no) science, but science with 
(all) music. Again, (nothing prevents) A from being present 
with no D, and D with no B : it is clear then that when the 
medium is not under A, both propositions, and either of them, 
as it may happen, may be false. 

In how many ways then, and through what, syllogistic de- 
ceptions are possible, both in things immediate, and in those 
which are demonstrated, has been shown. 

Chap. XVIIL — Of the Dependence of UniversaU upon Induction^ 
and of the latter upon Sense, 

It is clear, also, that if any sense be deficient, a , ^ . 

certain science must be also deficient, which we from^hichde- 

cannot possess, since we learn either by induction ™°c|edV*5e, 

or by demonstration. Now demonstration is from penduponin- 

universals, but induction from particulars, it is £tter*upon* 

impossible however to investigate universals, ex- "nse. (Cf. Eth. 

cept through induction, since things which are Rhet. b.i.cii. 

said to be from abstraction, will be known through |^"** ^' ^' ^^' 
induction; 2 if any one desires to make it ap- 

' The expression, present with, must be taken generally, for the being 
altributed, whether affirmatively or negatively, to many things not un- 
der each other; thus " brute" is affirmatively attributed to "quadruped," 
but negatively to "man;** but "man** is not subjected to "brute.** 
Taylor. 

» Vide Hiirs Logic, and Aldrich de Praedicab. form. ; Whately's Logic, 
book ii. ch. 5, and book iv. ch. 1. Universals are gained by abstraction, 
because we separate the points of concord, concomitant with a certain 
number of individuals, from those points in which they differ, hence 
Locke calls all universals abstract terms. Properly speaking, abstraction 
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parent that some things are present with each genus, although 
they are not separable, so far as eaeh is such a thing. Never- 
theless, it is impossible for those who have not sense to make 
an induction, for sense is conversant with singulars, as the 
science of them cannot be received, since neither (can it be 
obtained) from universals without induction, nor through in- 
duction without sense. 

Chap. XIX. — C^fthe Principles of Demonstration, whetJier they are 
Finite or Infinite. 

Eyert syllogism consists of three terms, and one indeed is 
able to demonstrate that A is with C from its being present 
with B, and this last with C, but the other is negative, having 
one proposition (to the effect) that one certain thing is in 
another, but the other proposition (to the effect) that it is not 
with it. Now it is clear, that the same are principles, and 
what are called hypotheses, since it is necessary to demon- 
strate by thus assuming these, ^ e. g. that A is present with C 
through B, and again, that A is with B through another me- 
1. By those dlum, and that B is with C in like manner. By 
ilL^i wfa^fus *^^s® *^®^ ^^^ syllogize according to opinion only, 
to be consider- and dialcctlcally, this alone it is clear must be 

is the separation of one portion of the attributes co-existing in any object 
from the rest ; hence, in this sense, Aristotle applies the expression here, 
rd if a(l>aipk<r€iog, to geometrical magnitudes, because the geometer con* 
siders only the properties of the figure, separating them from those of the 
material in which it is found. (Cf. An. Post. i. ch. 5.) " Induction," 
says Taylor, *' is so far subservient to the acquisitions of science, as it 
evocates into energy in the soul, those universals from which demonstra« 
tion consists. For the universal, which is the proper object of science, 
is not derived from particulars, since these are infinite, and every induc- 
tion of them must be limited to a finite number. Hence the perception 
of the all and the every is only excited, and not produced, by induction." 
Gf. Trendelen. de An. p. 478. Biese 1. Sententia nostri loci haec est. 
Universales propositiones omnes inductione comparantur, quum etiam 
in iis quae a sensibus maxime aliena videntur et quie ut mathematica (rd 
i^ ii^aipsfnwc) cogitatione separantur a materia, qu&cum conjuncta sunt, 
inductione probentur ea quae de genere, ad quod demonstratio pertineat 
praedicentur leaff ahra et cum ejus natur& conjuncta sint. Inductio au* 
tern iis nititur quae sensibus percipiuntur ; nam res singulares sentiuntur, 
Bcientia vero rerum singularium, non datur sine inductione, non datur in« 
doctio, sine sensu. Waitz. Cf. Metap. b. ii. and vi.; De AnimA, b. iii. it. 
> So that both prop, affirm, or one affirms and the other denies. 
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considered, viz. whether the sjUogism is produced ed whether um 
from propositions as probable as possible, so that 22© Sim* pro- 
if there is in reality a medium between A and B, poaitiom espe- 
but it does not appear, he who syllogizes throogh *^*yp~****»^ 
this, will have syllogized dialectically. But as to truth, it be- 
hoves us to make our observations from things inherent : ' it 
happens thus. Since there is that, which is itself predicated 
of something else, not according to accident,* but • cf ch.i 
I mean by according to accident, as we say some- 
times, that that white thing is a man, not similarly saying, 
that a man is a white thing, for man not being any thing else 
is white, but it is a white thing, because it happens to a man 
to be white :^ there are then some such things as are predi- 
cated per se. Let C be a thing of this kind which is not it- 
self present with any thing else, but let B be pri- ^ jnung^u^^ei 
marily f present with this, without any thing else * ^' 

between. Again, also let E be present in like manner witb 
F, and this with B, is it then necessary that this should stop, 
or is it possible to proceed to infinity?* Once more, if 
nothing is predicated of A per se, but A is primarily present 
with H, nothing prior intervening, and H with G, and this 
with B, is it necessary also that this should stop, or can this 
likewise go on to infinity?^ Now this so much 
differs from the former, that the one is, whether, ibftScr S"'"^ 
it is possible by beginning from a thing of that »tated series of 
kind,| which is present with nothing else, but to'Sflni^.***** 
something else present with it, to proceed upward Jj^ JiSeS * 
to intinity ; but the other is, beginning from that 
which is itself predicated of another, but nothing predicated 
of it,§ whether it is possible to proceed to infinity 
downward. Besides, when the extremes are finite, Ittribute?™* 
is it possible that the media may be infinite ? I 
mean, for instance, if A is present with C, but the medium of 
them is B, and of B and A there are other media, and of 
these again others, whether it is possible or impossible for 
these also to proceed to infinity ? To consider this however 

' Whether the propositions are really immediate. 

* I read this sentence with Bi^le, Bekker, and Waits. 

* So tliat a first predicate may not be found. 

* So that a last wbject may not be found. 
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• cr h s *^ *^® same as to consider whether demonstra- 
t If BO, there tioDS proceed to infinity,* and whether there is 
principle"* for demonstration of every thing,f or whether there 
th^e are inde- is a termination (of the extremes) relatively to 

monstrable. Ct ^-^i» ^^.u^^ i 

Metap.iib.i. eachother.i 

»nd ii- I say also the same in respect of negative syl- 

3. The same as Wisms and propositions, for instance, whether A 

to negatives. . » . m ^ 'xi. t» xu mi i. 

IS primarily present with no B, or there will be a 
certain medium with which it was not before present, as if G 
(is a medium), which is present with every B ; and again, 

with something else prior to this, as whether (the 
Bewt«1*bu"* medium is) H, which is present with every G ; for 
Taylor and in these also, either those are infinite with which 
••no/ present/' first they aref present, or the progression stops. 

The same thing however does not occur in 
does not exist things which are convertible, since in those which 
red'^rocSs^^ are mutually predicated of each other, there is 
eciproca . ^Q^i^ing Qf ^iJch first or last a thing is predi- 
cated ;* for in this respect all things subsist similarly with 
respect to all, whether those are infinite, which are predi- 
i The predi- catcd of the samc, or whether both § subjects of 
cates and sub- doubt are infinite, except that the conversion can- 

not be similarly made ; but the one is as accident, 
but the other as predication.^ 

> i. e. whether there may be found a last subject, which is the bound- 
ary of the progression downward from the first attribute ; and also whe- 
ther there may be found a first attribute, by which the progression from 
the last subject upward will be terminated. Upoc aXXiyXa xfpatvctr^at, 
dicuntur quorum termini medii non infiniti sunt, ut sive uno sive pluribua 
terminis mediis anterjectis major cum minore continue ratiocinatione 
connectatur in conclusione. Waitz. 

* In circular proois, as in the circle itself, there is not a first ngr last. 

• Whether the attributes are infinite, in terms convertible, they may 
become subjects, or whether both attributes and subjects are infinite, the 
effect is the same, and Aristotle shows that these investigations may be 
adapted to reciprocals, when one is per se predicated of the other, anc 
the other from accident. Excluding the last, the inquiry is whether the 
subjects and predicates which are so per se, are finite or infinite. A 
thing is attributed from accident, as man to a white thing ; but per ae as 
risibility to a man. Predication therefore is now assumed for attribnta 
p«r se, as will be shown in chap. 22. 
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Chap. XX.-^Of Finite Media. 

That media cannot be infinite, if the predica- i Media Dot 
tions, both downward and upward, stop, is evi- infinite whew 
dent : I call indeed the predication upward, which tionJS^!!^^ 
tends to the more universal, but the downward p^tiwiand 
that which proceeds to the particular. For if 
when A is predicated of F, the media are infinite, that is 
B,* it evidently may be possible that from A in a » a is the high- 
descending series, one thing may be predicated of p thelaltVui)- 
another to infinity, (for before we arrive at F, there ject, b the me- 
are infinite media,) and from F in an ascending se- ^^ 
ries, there are infinite (attributes) before we arrive at A. Hence, 
if these things are impossible,'!' it is also impos- ^ >^^^ ^^^^^ 
sible that there should be infinite media between should be infi- 
A and F ; for it does not signify if a man should A^lid^iSnite 
say that some things of A B Ft so mutually ad- f?^S?V,^P- 
here, as that there is nothing intermediate, but Taylor and 
that others cannot be assumed. § For whatever buWc'a^^^ 
I may assume of B,^ the media with reference to 5 Because tbej 
A or to F,|| will either be infinite or not, and it "tSc media 
is of no consequence from what the infinites first ^^VS^JS.^ 

..0111* 1 1. t n 1 F, or between 

begin,* whether directly or not directly, for those b and a. 
wMch are posterior to them are infinite. 

Chap. XXL — It is shoum that there are no Infinite Media in 
Negative Demonetratian, 

It is apparent also, that in negative demonstra- }- ^^** ♦?«'® 

* t • •ii . •«• 1 -i • /«• Is not an Infln* 

tion the progression will stop, if indeed in affirm- ity of media in 

ative it is stopped in both (series),^ for let it be mo?Ji«tion" 

impossible to proceed to infinity upward from the proved in the 

last,' (I call the last that which is itself not pre- ^^f ^ both*^^** 

sent with any thing else, but something else S^gcenSSg*"* 

with it, for instance, F,) or from the first* to the • Predicate. 

* * i* e. whatever medium is assumed between A and F ; for the infinite 
jnedia between A and F are signified by the letter B. 

* Whether from either (A or F) of the extremes, or from some me* 
diom. Infinites are e^irectly or tmmediateiy placed from A or from F« 
))nt not dtrectly when they are from some medium. 

' That is, in affirmative syllogisms, upward from the last sulked 

U 
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last, (I call the first that which is indeed itself predicated 
of something else, but nothing else o£ it). K then these 
things are so, the progression must stop in negation, for the 

hot being present is demonstrated triply,* since 
fiire*i!l**"* either B is present with every individual with 

which C is, but A is present with none with 
which B is. In B C therefore, and always in the other pro- 
t In the proof position,! it is neccssary to proceed to immediates, 
Ta*^OT™"**"* for this proposition is affirmative.^ With regard 
t A;?hepTedi. to the otherf however it is clear, that if it is not 
maiorf ** present with something else prior, for instance, 
§ Because in with D, it will be requisite that this (D) should 
mwrSlSl be present with every B.§ Also if again it|| is 
dicateof the not present with something else prior to D,T it 
II i. e'*A. will require that* to be present with every D, so 

jA^withE. that since the upward progression stops, the 
+ Of which A <lownward progression will idso stop, and there 
u immediately will be Something first with which it is not pre- 
denied. sentf Moreover if B is with every A, but with 

no C, A will be with no C ; again, if it is required to show 
J Viz. prop. B *^s,:f it is evident, that it may be demonstrated 
c. either through the superior mode,§ or through 

I. e. guxe. ^^jg^ ^j. through the third, now the first has been 
^' spoken o^ but the second shall be shown. Thus 

indeed it may demonstrate it,^ as, for instance, that D is pre- 
sent with every B, but with no C, if it is necessary that any 
fl A» D. thing II should be with B,^ and, again, if this f is 

* Which wiu "^* present with C,* something elsef is present 
be shown. with D, which is not present with C, wherefore 
t As E. gjjj^ ^^^ perpetually being present with some- 

thing superior stops, the not being present will also stop. But 
the third mode was if A indeed is present with every B, but 
C is not present, C will not be present with every A ;^ again, 

^ It is assumed thai there is no infinite progression in affirmatiTe prop., 
because this will be proved in the following chapter. 
, * The syllogism in the 2nd fig. will prove B to be predicated of no C. 

' In order that a syllogism may be formed in Camestres ; if, on the 
other hand, D is predicated of every G, and of no B, it would be ia 
Cesare. 

This is a particular prop., in order to efibct a syllogism in Bokardo, 
as Anstotle will shortly prove it in the third figure ; if it were uoivenal 
in Pelapton, it could not be proved in this figure. 
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this will be demonstrated either through the 

above-mentioned modes,* or in a similar manner,')' 2nd figole.**' 

in those modes the progression stops, J but if thus, J,J*^®"*^ ***• 

it will again be assumed tiiat B is present with s. 

E, with every individual of which C is not pi-e- * ^*^® ***®^®' 

seut. This § again, also, will be similarly demon- ^j^^^ **jg*** 

strated,|| but since it is supposed that the do¥m- i in the 3rd ' 

ward progression stops, C also, which is not ^[^That is, a nc 

present with,1[ will evidently stop. gative prop. 

Nevertheless, it appears plain, that if it should not be de- 
monstrated in one way, but in all, at one time from the first 
figure, at another from the second or the third, that thus also 

the progression will stop, for the ways are finite,* » ^^ ^^^^ 
but it is necessary that finite things being finitely 
assumed should be all of them finite. 

, That in negation then the progression stops, ^ Taylor and 

if it does so in affirmation, is clear,f but that it Buhie end 

must stop in them :|: is thus manifest to those who t^in affirma- 

consider logically.^ **o°»- 



Chap. XXII. — That there are no Infinite Media in Affirmative 
Demonstration. 

In things predicated therefore as to what a thing j of predica- 
is, this is clear, for if it is possible to define, or if tions, as to 
the very nature of a thing may be known, but SI, fhere cannot 
infinites cannot be passed through, it is necessary S?ffe"gJc7of* 
that those things should be finite which are pre- predication 
dicated with respect to what a thing is. We P*>i»tedout. 
must however speak universally thus : a white thing we may 
truly say walks, also that that great thing is wood ; more- 
over, that the wood is great, and that the man walks, yet 
there is a difference between speaking in this way and in 

* Aristotle calls those arguments logical which are not derived firom the 
nature of a thing, but analytical are opposed to them, because they re- 
•olve things into their principles ; the one method is, as Waitz says, an 
accurate demonstration, which depends upon the true principles of the 
thing itself; the other, that which is satisfied with a certain probable 
ratiocination. Gf. Philop. ; also Biese L p. 261 ; Waitz in loc. Cicero 
(de Finib. i. 7) calls the " logical" that part of philosophy, ** qa« sit qu»>> 
randi ac disserendi." 

u2 
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that. For when 1 say that that white thing is wood, then 1 
say that what happens to be white is wood, but what is white 
is not, as it were, a subject to wood, since neither being white, 
nor what is a certain white thing, became wood, so that it is not 
(wood) except from accident. But when I say that the wood is 

white, I do not say that something else is white, 
thTngelieT*" ^^* ^^ happens to that* to be wood, (as when I 

say that a musician is white, for then I mean that 
the man is white, to whom it happens to be a musician,) 
but wood is the subject which became (white), not being any 
thing else than what is wood, or a certain piece of wood. If 

indeed it is necessary to assign names, let speak* 
I white^ "^^^ ing in tliis way f be to predicate, but in that way J 
t As that which \^ either by no means to predicate, or to predicate 
iJood! cff Met. indeed, not simply, but according to a(5cident. 
lib.v. Phy.iib. That which is predicated is as white, but that of 

which it-is predicated as wood ; now let it be sup- 
posed that the predicate is always spoken of what it is predi* 
cated of simply, and not according to accident, for thus demon- 
strations demonstrate. Therefore when one thing is predi- 
cated of one, it will be predicated either in respect of what a 
thing is, or that it is a quality, or a quantity, or a relative, 
or an agent, or a patient, or that it is some where, or at 
some time. 

2. True predi- Moreover, those which signify substance, sig- 
^eflne wtauhe ^^^^ *^** *^® thing of which they are predicated, 
subject is, or is that which it is, or something belonging to it, 
are accidents. ^^^ whatever do not signify substance, but are 
predicated of another subject, which is neither the thing itself, 
nor something belonging to it, are accidents, as white is pre- 
dicated of man, since man is neither white, nor any thing 
which belongs to white, but is perhaps animal, for man is 
-that which is a certain animal. Such as do not signify sub- 
stance it is necessary should be predicated of a certain sub- 
ject, and not be something white, which is white, not being 
any thing else. For, farewell to ideas, for they are mere 
^ cf eh 11 prattlings,§ and if they exist, are nothing to the 

subject, since demonstrations are not about such 
things.^ 
> Taylor tells us quaintly, " that Aristotle is not serious in ihm oIh 
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Again, if this is not a quality of this, and that ^ 
of this, neither a quality of a quality, it is impos- 
sible that they should be thus mutually predicated of each 
other, still they may possibly be truly said, but cannot truly 
be mutually predicated. For will they be predicated as sub* 
stance, as being either the genus or the difference of what is 
predicated ? It has been shown that these will not be infinite, 
neither in a descending nor in an ascending progression, as 
for instance, man is a^ biped, this an animal, this something 
else ; neither can animal be predicated of man, this of Callias, 
this of something else,* in respect to what a thing « j ^ j^ ^ j^. 
is. For we may define the whole of this to be finite series, cf. 
substance, but we cannot penetrate infinites by ^ nliice they 
perception,! wherefore neither are there infinites are incapable 
upwards or downwards, for we cannot define that ^'defi^^i^on- 
of which infinites are predicated. They will not indeed be 
mutually predicated of each other as genera, for genus would 
be a part itself, neither will quality nor any of the other cate- 
gories be (mutually) predicated, except by accident, for all 
these are accidents, and are predicated of sub- 3, j^ ^^^yibt 
stances. But neither will there be infinites in caae there can-. 
ascending series,^ for of each thing, that is predi- n?te series*" 
cated, which signifies either a certain quality, or naJu^ of ca£f 
a certain quantity, or something of this kind, or gory. 
those which are in the substance, but these are ioThe'infinit© 
finite, and the genera of the categories are finite, accidents. 
since (a category) is either quality, or quantity, or relation, or 
action, or passion, or where, or when. One thing is however 
supposed to be predicated of one,§ but those not $ i. «. proposi- 
to be mutually predicated which do not signify ^^^ns are not 

, ^ ^, . r *^.. „ ^, •! X 1- 'i multiplied by 

what a thing is, since all these are accidents, but theconjunction 
some are per se, others after a different manner, of ^"nbutes. 
and we say all these are predicated of a certain subject, 

jections which he urges against Plato's theory of ideas ; for that demon- 
stration cannot exist (from the testimony of Aristotle himself) unless the 
I existence of ideas be admitted conformably to the doctrine of Plato/' in 

I total opposition to what is stated in the 1 1th chap. What Aristotle means 

is, that ideas, even if they exist, are of little use to effect demonstration, 
because the latter cannot subsist unless there be ibv Kard iroXXuiv ; but 
since ideas subsist per se, (x<k»pt9rd lirnv,) they cannot be predicated o| 
others. Vide also Metap. lib. ix. (x.) and lib. xii (xiii.) ed. Lcipsic. 
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but that accident is not a certain subject, for we do not as- 
sume any thing of this kind to be, which not being anj thing 
else, is said to be what it is said to be, but we saj that it is 
predicated of something else, and certain other things of 
another thing.' Neither then can one thing be predicated of 
one (infinitely) upwards, nor downwards, for those of which 
accidents are predicated, are such as are contained in the sub-* 
stance of each thing, but these are not infinite. 
ie^,^g*^D. ^*^ these indeed and accidents are ascending, 
f i.'e. immedi- and both are not infinite, wherefore it is neces- 
?A8'c. sary that there should be soinething* of which 

* A«B. primarily f something^ is predicated, and some- 

Jate^MA*'**' thing elBe§ of this, idso that this should stop, 
IT Prior to B. and that there should be something || which is 
Ts notwngprior neither predicated of another prior thing,^ nor 
to A. another prior thing of it,* 

This then is said to be one mode of demon- 
tha?amediate stration, but there is another besides, if there is 
proposition ^ demonstration of those of which certain things 

may be proved. , _, __ /»•■ i . 

are previously predicated, but ot what there is 
demonstration, it is not possible to be better affected towards 
them than to know them, nor can we know without demon* 

stration.* Still if thisf becomes known through 
•ion^* *^^^^^' these,} but these we do not know, nor are better 
t The pre- aficcted towards them than if we knew them, 

neither shall we obtain scientific knowledge of 
that which becomes known through these. If then it is pos- 
sible to know any thing simply through demonstration, and 
I Of. Prior An. °^* ^^®™ certain things, nor from hypothesis, § it 
ii. ch. IS. is necessary that the intermediate predications 
5- jj***?" *• should stop ; for if they do not stop, but there is 
prediciSionr always Something above what is assumed, there 
SSTnTiitat?" will be a demonstration of all things, so that if 

we cannot pass through infinites, we shall not 
know by demonstration those things of which there is de- 
monstration. If then we are not better affected towards 
them than if we knew them, it will be impossible to know 

' ' As whiteness of a swan, blackness of a crow. 

' To first principles (indemonstrable) we are better affected than if ^ 
knew them throu£^ demonstration, as was shown in ch. 2. 
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any thing by demonstration simply, but by hy- * If the pro. 

nothpsis*' rj ^ ^ poiitionsaw 

puiiiicois* tru0. 

Logically then from these things a person may 
believe about what has been said, but analyti- Jw^dSSJti- 
cally* it is more concisely manifest thus, ^at ^^^^^f^-^^ 
there cannot be infinite predicates in demonstra- tifiiT^ which** 
tive sciences, the subject of the present treatise, "^^J|^^^*^** 
either in an ascending or descending series. For 
demonstration is of such things as are essentially present with 
things, essentially in two ways, both such as are in them in 
respect of what a thing is, and those in which the things 
themselves are inherent in respect of what a thing is, thus 
the odd in number which indeed is inherent in number, but 
number itself is inherent in the definition of it,f 
again also, multitude or the divisible is inherent J^d.*'^'*^^ 
in the definition of number. Still neither of 
these can be infinites, nor as the odd is predicated of number, 
for again there will be something else in the odd,:( j e. g. inequai- 
in which § being inherent,|| (the odd) would be "y- .^ ^ ^ , 
inherent, and if this be so, number will be first tion of which. 
inherent in those things which are inherent in it. Jj^j *• ^ *^® 
If then such infinites cannot be inherent in the ^ cf. Met. Ai 
one,1[ neither will there be infinites in ascend- the finite can- 

. . r^ .11 • • 1 I -I 1 1 1 "^ot contaiB 

mg senes. Still it is necessary that all should infinity. 
be inherent in the first,* for example, in number, "j^JJ^/^ tKe 
and number in them,f so that they will recipro- second, and the 
cate, but not be more widely extensive. Neither J^JJ*^ ^° *^® 
are those infinite which are inherent in the defi- t in their de- 
nition of a thing,J for if they were, we could not j°cf!*Metap. 
define, so that if all predicates are predicated per i*^- ^' (»•>• 
se, and these are not infinite, things in an upward progression 
will stop, wherefore also those which descend. 

^ Jam si vera scientia demonstratione comparari potest, quae neces- 
sario Tera sit, ut non pendeat ex aliis conditionibus quibuscunque, quae 
et esse possint, et non esse, terminorum mediorum, quibus demonstratio 
utltur, numenis non erit infinitus : nam si esset, et omnia demonstrari 
possent, et, quia infinitam demonstrationem perficere non liceret, queedam 
demonstrari non possent, ut demonstratio non efficeret veram scientiam, 
sed hypotheticam, h. e. non cogeretur quod demonstratur ex proposition- 
ibus certis, sed ex propositionibus quss, quamquam ipsee demonstrari de- 
berent, tamen pro certis sumtse essent Waitz. By hypothesis, he alludei 
to what is not self-evidently certain, but is assumed to be so. 

' From the principles and essence of demonstration. Vide supra. 
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f. That there ^^ ^^^^ *^^^ ^® ^^> those also wliich are between 
is not infinity the two terms will be always finite, but if this 
o me la. ^ ^j^^ ^^^^ .^ .^ clear now that there must neces- 

sarily be principles of demonstrations, and that there is not 
demonstration of all things, as we observed in the 
beginning,* certain persons assert. For if there be 
principles, neither are all things demonstrable, nor can we pro- 
gress to infinity, since that either of these should be, is nothing 
else than that there is no proposition immediate and indivisible, 
but that all things are divisible, since what is demonstrated 
is demonstrated from the termf being inwardly 
introduced, and not from its being (outwardly) as- 
sumed.f ^ Wherefore if this § may possibly proceed 
to infinity, the media between two terms || might 
also possibly be infinite, but this is impossible, if 
th*' ^'w**r**d predications upwards and downwards stop, and 
»ttribTite^f*he that they do stop, has been logically shown before, 
first prop. ^^ analytically now. 



t The middle. 
X Extrinsecus 
definitio. 
Buhle. 

§ The demon- 
stration of pro- 
positions, 



Chap. XXIII.— Ortotn OoroUartes. 

From what has been shown it appears plain that 
if one and the same thing is inherent in two, for 
instance, A in C and in D, when one is not pre- 
dicated of the other,ir either not at all or not uni- 
versally, then it is not always inherent according 
to something common.* Thus to the isosceles 
and to the scalene triangle, the possession of an- 
gles equal to two right, is inherent according to 
something common,f for it is inherent so far as 
each is a certain figure,]: and not so ifar as it is 
something else.§ This however is not always the 
case, for let B be that according to which A is 

* Being assumed between the subject find attribute of the prop, to he 
proved. Thus the middle term is assumed in the first figure, in which it 
is subjected to the attribute, i. e. to the greater extreme, and is attributed 
to the subject, i. e. to the less extreme. Taylor. By the middle being 
inwardly introduced, he means that in order to demonstrate A B, A must 
be predicated of C, and G of B, but A of B, and B of C. Upon the above 
chap., compare Metap. lib. iii. ir. vi. ix. xiii. ; Eth. book i. ch. 6 ; De 
Anim. b iii. Vide also Hill's Logic, de Definitione, and Whately's Logics 
b. ii« ch 5, and b. iii. gee. 10. 



i. Case where 
no common 
ground of in- 
herency sub- 
sists. 
IT As C of D. 

• Some term 
in common 
predicated of C 
and D. 

t Vis. triangle. 

} 1. e. triangle. 

§ Vix. scalene, 
isosceles, etc. 
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inherent in C D, then it is evident ^ that B is also inherent in 
C, and in D, according to something else com- • ^g g 
mon,* and that also f according to something else,:]: t e is in c 
so that between two terms, § infinite terms may J^asf. 
be inserted, but this is impossible.! It is not ^^^ 0**^*3* 
then necessary that the same thing should always and d. * 
be inherent in many, according to something com- " ^*^® ^^' ^^* 
mon, since indeed there will be immediate propositions ; it iff 
moreover requisite that the terms should be in the same genus, 
and from the same individuals, since that which is common 
will be of those which are essentially inherent, for it is im- 
possible to transfer things which are demonstrated „ „.^ . 

V i. i.u «r ^ Vide ch. 6. 

from one genus to another.! 

But it is also manifest that when A is with B, 2. cases of pro- 
if there is a certain middle, we may show that B positional de- 
is with A, and the elements of this * are these and ™hen ascertain 
whatever are media, for immediate propositions, ^^{.gf ^ 
either aU of them, or those which are universal, • of the con- 
are elements.^ Yet if there is not (a medium) <=i«"o«b»a. 
there is no longer demonstration, but this is the way to prin- 
ciples.f In like manner, if A is not with B, if ^ ^^ fl„t p^n. 
there is either a middle, or something prior to cipies. 
which it J is not present, § there is a demonstra- x SoWaitaani 
tion,3 but if not, there is no demonstration, but a f^^"' 
principle, and there are as many elements as 
terms,|| for the propositions of these are the prin- " ^**^ ^* 
cipies of demonstration. As also there are certain indemon 
strable principles, that this is that, and that this is present with 
that, so there are also that this is not that, and that this is not 

^ Because if a thing is inherent in two things, it is inherent mediately. 
Taylor. 

• Immediate particular propositions are not the principles of demon- 
strations, but of inductions. Upon the use of the word <Troixeta, by Aris- 
totle, cf. Ammonius upon Catego. ch. 12 ; also Biese i. p. 381, note 5, 
Trendelenburg Platonis de Ideis. In the Topics, as Waitz observes, he 
uses aroix^Xa as synonymous with roirot, for certain universal arguments, 
from which, with some appearance of truth, a thing may be either proved 
or refuted. Top. lib. iv. ch. 1, etc. The sense here, of elements, seems 
most suggestive of their meaning, viz. that of certain principles of dis- 
putation, which when provided, enable us rightly to conduct an argument. 

» If there is a certain middle (C) Uirough which A is proved not pre- 
sent with B, A will first be denied of G in the major premise, and after- 
wards of B in the conclusion ; thus a syllogism will result in Celarent : 
]^o C is A, every B is C ; therefore no B is A. 
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present with that, so that there will be some principles that a 
thing is, but others that it is not. Still when it is required to 

• As that A is demonstrate,* that which is first predicated of B 
with B. must be assumed ; let this be C, and let A, in like 
in bm^"" manner, .(be predicated) of this ;f by always pro- 
± The middle ^®^^°g thus, * there Is nevcr a proposition ex- 
D. ternally, nor is thatj which is present with A 
assumed in the demonstration, but the middle is always con- 
8. What poai- densed till they become indivisible and one.^ They 
tion the con- are One indeed when the immediate is produced, 
^v^^oSxsnpy A^cL One proposition simply, an immediate one, 
in an afflrma- and as in Other things the principle is simple, but 

tiveandnega- ^,. . ^ ^, ° i_ i. ^ • ^ • i.^ 

tiTeproposi- this IS not the same every where, but m weight 
**®°* it is a minor, in melody a demi-semi-quaver,^ and 

something else in another thing, thus in syllogism, ''the one" 
is an immediate proposition, but in demonstration and science 
« Of An Post ^* ^ intuition. §* In syllogisms then, which de- 
ii. ch. 19! and ' monstrate the being inherent, nothing falls beyond 
f *2,* and 5.*'*** (*^® middle), but in negatives here,|| nothing falls 
jl itt ^•*5f?'®* external of that which ought to be inherent,^ 1[ as 
non*8umitu?°* if A is not present with B through C. For if C 
BuWe.*'™' ^^ present with every B,* but A with no C,t and 

• The'minor if, again, it should be requisite to show that A is 
J'xSenujor. ^th. no C,| we must assume the medium of A 
t The ooncin- and C, and thus we must always proceed.® If 

1 By assuming a new term, as predicate of the minor, and subject of 
the m^or. 

' Until we arrive at an indemonstrable and immediate proposition. 

' AUffig. The least perceptible sound we have therefore expressed it ; 
by its closest representative in music. 

* For we know principles by " vovg" Cf. de Anim. iii. ch. 4 — 6, ubi 
of. Trende., Biese, and Rassow. I have translated the word " intuition," 
agreeing as I do with Professor Browne, (vide Ethics, b. vi. ch. 6, Bohn'a 
edition,) that no other word conveys with the same exactitude Aris- 
totle's own definition of it in the Magn& Moralia (i. 35), *0 vovg earl 
frtpi rde apyac r&v voriT&v Kat r&v dvrutv, 17 ^ev y^p lirurrtifin ruivfUT 
AfTodtX^tucotn'iav ivriVf apa S* <ipxat dvaniotiKTOi, 

• Thus Waitz, Buhle, and Bekker. Taylor evidently reads, S, ^«t, nr^ 
vT&oxtiv, an amendment which Waitz approves in his note, and so do I, 
for the conclusion of the syllogism is of course negative ; the meaning is, 
that a middle term is never assumed, which is predicated of the major 
extreme, since the mtgor is that in which the conclusion is negatively 
predicated of the minor. 

' Assume a middle term which does not fall externally to the mi^Of 
extreme, in order to demonstrate the negative proposition. 
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however it should be required to show* that D is «'<>" of the pro- 
not with E, because C is with every D,f but with •li^ciTe.tm. 
DO, or not with every E, J the medium will never J T^ ^^• 
fall external to E^ and this § is with what it need f e. 
not be present.^ As to the third mode,|| it will n The sid 
never proceed external to that from which, nor *^'*"" 
which it is necessary to deny.* 

Chap. XXIV. — T?ie superiority of Untvertal to Fartieuiar 
Demonstration proved. 

As one demonstration is universal, but another i. The qnet. 
particular, one also affirmative, but the other ne- *^®** '****^' 
gative, it is questioned which is preferable, likewise also 
about what is called direct demonstration, and that which 
leads to the impossible. Let us first then consider the uni- 
versal and the particular, and having explained this, speak of 
what is called direct demonstration, and that to the impossible. 

Perhaps then to some considering the matter 2. Reasons 
in this way, the particular may appear the better, J^^^n""®"**' 
for if that demonstration is preferable, by which may appear 
we obtain better knowledge, for this is the excel- «^*«***^®- 
lence of demonstration, but we know each thing better when 
we know it per se, than when through something else, (as we 
know Coriscus is a musician, when we know that Coriscus is 
a musician rather than when we know that a man is a musi- 
cian, and likewise in other things,) but the universal demon- 
strates because a thing is something else, not because it is that 
which it is, ,as that an isosceles triangle (has two right angles), 
not because it is isosceles, but because it is a triangle,) but the 
particular demonstrates because a thing is what it is, if then 
the demonstration per se is preferable, and the particular is 
such rather than the universal, particular demonstration would 
be the better. Besides, if the universal is nothing else than 

1 It is the subject of the negative conclusion, of which D is denied. 

' A middle will never be assumed above the greater or less extreme, 
nor be predicated of either, because in the 3rd figure the middle term is 
always the subject of both premises. As Taylor remarks, in the whole 
of this chapter, the middle is said to fall external to the extreme, when it 
changes its situation ; so that if it was before the subject of the miyoi 
extreme, afterwards in the pro-syllogism, it becomes the predicate of tlM 
m^jor. 
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particulars, but demonstration produces opinion 
that this thing is something according to which it 
demonstrates, and that a certain nature of this kind is in 
things which subsist, (as of triangle besides particular (tri- 
angles), and of figure besides particular (figures), and of num- 
ber besides particular (numbers), but the demonstration about 
being is better than that about non-being, and that through 
which there is no deception than that through which there is, 
but universal demonstration is of this sort, (since men pro- 
ceeding demonstrate ^ about the analogous,^ as that a thing 
which is of such a kind as to be neither line nor number, nor 
solid nor superficies, but something besides these, is analo- 
gous,) if then this is more universal, but is less conversant 
with being than particular, and produces false opinion, uni- 
versal will be inferior to particular demonstration. 

• L e. the first. ^'^T^st then may we not remark that one of these 
«. Reply to the arguments* does not apply more to universal than 

to particular demonstration ? For if the possession 
of angles equal to two right angles is inherent, not in respect 
of isosceles, but of triangle, whoever knows that it is isosceles 
knows less essentially^ than he who knows that it is triangle. 
In short, if not so far as it is triangle, he then shows it, there will 

♦ Supply— in- °^* ^ demonstration, but if it is,f whoever knows 
herent,oritde- a thing SO far as it is what it is, knows that thing 
Sraiifistru morc.* If then triangle is of wider extension 
t^soTthat all (^^^.u isoscelcs), and there is the same definition, J 
species of it are and triangle is not equivocal, and the possession 
Sed^iJSgte. o^ two angles equal to two right angles is inhe- 
rent in every triangle, triangle will have such 

angles, not so far as it is isosceles, but the isosceles will have 
them, so far as it is triangle. Hence he who knows the urii'* 

" They who employ universal demonstration do not keep within the 
exact limits of demonstration, but appear to go beyond them in the same 
way as those who reason i« row dvd XiJyov, for if they have demon- 
strated any thing of lines, body, etc., they apply the proof as equally con- 
clusive to every thing similar, and thus extend the demonstration unfairly. 

* Minus scit quatenus ipsum (tale est ut habere duos rectos angulos 
illi insit). Buhle. 

» As Mansel observes, (Appendix, note B,) the office of logic is to 
contribute to the distinctness of a conception, by an analysis and separate 
exposition of the different parts contained within it. The mind, like tha 
sky, has its nebulae, which the telescope of logic may resoire into their 
component start. 
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versal, knows more in regard to the being inherent than he who 
knows particularly, hence too the universal is better than the 
particular demonstration. Moreover if there is one certain 
definition, and no equivocation, the universal will ^ 
not subsist less, but rather more than certain par- 
ticulars, inasmuch as in the former there are things incorrupt'- 
ible, but particulars are more corruptible.^ Besides, there is 
no necessity that we should apprehend this (universal) to be 
something besides these (particulars), because it shows one 
thing, no more than in others which do not signify substance, 
but quality, or relation, or action, but if a person thinks thus, 
it is the hearer, and not demonstration, which is to blame .^ 
^gain, if demonstration is a syllogism, showing j universal 
the cause and the why, the universal indeed is aione is cogni- 
rather causal, for that with which any thing is i??herefo?e''' 
essentially present, is itself a cause to itself,* but cf*An*p*It'ii 
the universal is the first,f therefore the universal 5;* Eth. w. *s.' 
is cause. Wherefore the (universal) demonstra- /eS^^iJ^wWch^ 
tion is better, since it rather partakes of the cause property u per 
and the why, besides up to this we investigate the ** *»*»««»*• 
why, and we think that then we know it, when this is be- 
coming, or is, not because something else (is), for thus there 
is the end and the last boundary. For example, on what ac- 
count did he come ? that he might receive money, but this that 
he might pay his debts, this that he might not act unjustly, 
and thus proceeding, when it is no longer on account of some- 
thing else, nor for the sake of another thing, then we say thB.t 
he came, and that it is, and that it becomes on account of this 
as the end, and that then we especially know why he came. 
If then the same occurs, as to all causes and inquiries into the 
why, but as to things which are so causes as that for the sake 

* So Waitz, who has this note, "Notiones nniyersales, si unitatem 
quandam ezprimunt et si alius earum est usus quam ut orationem am* 
biguam faciant, quum singula quae illis subjecta sint pereant, ills yero 
non corrumpantur, etiam rectius ipss ezistere dicentur quam Td drofia." 
Cf. Metap. lib. ii. (iii.), v. (vi.),vi. (vii.)»«. (x.), and xi. (xii.), Leipsic; 
Phys. lib. iii. and viii. ; also Grakanthorpe's Logic, lib. ii., and upon this 
chapter generally, Aquinas in Periherm. sect, i. 

* That is, if a man thinks that universal is something besides particu- 
lars. By uniyersal here, he means, that -which is *' co-ordinated *' with 
the many, and which when abstracted out of the many by the min^ 
produces the uniyersal, which is of posterior origin. Taylor. 
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• (Aiiquid sit of which,* we thus especially know, in other 
g^^) things also we then chieflj know, when this no 

longer subsists because anolJier thing does.^ When 
therefore we know that the external angles are equal to four 
right angles, because it is isosceles, the inquiry yet remains^ 
why because isosceles, because it is a triangle, and this be- 
cause it is a rectilinear figure. But if it is this no longer on 
account of something else, then we pre-eminently know, then 
also universally, wherefore the universal is better. 
" non j>er"* Again, by how much more things are according 
aiiud, but- . to the particular, do they fall into infinites, but 
^"^* the universal tends to the simple and the finite, 

so far indeed as they are infinite, they are not subjects of 
science, but so far as they are finite they may be known, 
wherefore so far as they are universal, are they more objects 
of scientific knowledge, than so far as they are 
tend to^h"Sm- Particular. Universals however are more demon- 
pie and finite, strable, and of things more demonstrable is there 
nwrcsdentiflc. pre-eminent demonstration, for relatives are at 
f i.e. if one is o°® ^nd the Same time more,f whence the uni- 
more, the other yersal is better, since it is demonstration pre- 
eminently. Besides, that demonstration is prefer- 
able, according to which this and something else are known, 
' to that, by which this alone is known, now he who has the uni- 
versal knows also the particular, but the latter does not know 
the universal, wherefore even thus the universal will be more 
eligible. Again, as follows : it is possible rather 
cio8eMn?e!^" to demonstrate the universal, because a person 
thrprScipie!** ^cnionstrates through a medium which is nearer 
to the principle, but what is immediate is the 
nearest and this is the principle ; if then that demonstration 
which is from the principle is more accurate than that which 
is not from the principle, the demonstration which is in a 
greater degree from the principle, is more accurate than that 
which is from it in a less degree. Now the more universal is 
of this kind, wherefore the universal will be the better, as if 
it were required to demonstrate A of D, and the media should 
be B C, but B the higher, wherefore the demonstration 
through this is more universal. 

* A verbose exemplification of the terse truism of Swift, that " m im« 
ravel sciences, as we do old stockings, by beginning at thejbot" 
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Some of the above arguments are logical, it is 7 ^iie uni- 

chieflj clear however that the universal is more ▼enai is abova 

excellent, because when of two propositions we SauttS^'pre- 

have that which is the prior,* we also in a certain *«"?■ **»« ?»'- 

J i T • .< 1.1 ticular, and is 

degree know and possess m capacity that which more intei- 

is posterior ; thus if a man knows that every tri- Jfritenni. 

angle has angles equal to two right, he also in a ▼«nai proposi- 

certain respect knows in capacity that an isosceles **°°* 
triangle has angles equal to two right, even if he does not 

know that the isosceles is a triangle,f but he who ^ ^he particu- 

has this proposition by no means knows the uni- lar proposition. 
versal, neither in capacity nor in energy. The 

universal proposition also is intuitively intelligible, t An. Post. iL 

but the particular ends in sense.^ J ^- *^* 

Chap. XXV. — The Superiority of Affirmatwe to Negative 
Demonstration proved, 

That universal is better than particular demon- , ^hat thed«* 
stration, let so much be alleged, but that the af- monstntion 
firmative is preferable to the negative, will be through fewer 
evident from this. Let that demonstration be EJ^^caiSs^a'' 
better, cseteris paribus, § which consists of fewer ribus," the bet- 
postulates, or hypotheses, or propositions. For if cS^^terand' 
they 2 are similarly known, quicker knowledge applied to af- 
will be obtained through these, which is more $ Asit^maybe 
eligible. The reason however of this proposition, ^^1%°*^'^° 
that that which consists of fewer is better, uni- 
versally is this ; for if the media are similarly known, but 
things prior are more known, let the demonstration be through 
the media of B C D, that A is present with E, but through 
F 6, that A is present with E.* That A is present with D, and 
that A is present with E subsists similarly,]) but y Each is the 
that A is with D, is prior and more known than conciusiou. 
that A is with E, for that IT is demonstrated f vix. ae. 

^ Cf. de An. iii. 6 ; Metaph. ix. 1 ; and upon the conception of uni- 
▼enal notions, Beid's Works, Hamilton's ed. ; Mill's Logic ; Whately'a 
Rhet. ; Trende. Biese i. p. 327, note 4 ; Rassow, p. 72. 

' Viz. the propositions of both demonstrations. 

'EC and F G are the same, bat they are called B C, so far as thej 
form parts of the syllogism concluding A £ ; and they are called F G, to 
fitf as they belong to the syllogisnc .1 D. 
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• L AD through this,* and that is more credible through 

which (a thing is demonstrated). Also the de- 
monstration which is through fewer things is therefore better, 

caeteris paribus; bothf then are demonstrated 
flrmatiTes and through three terms, and two propositions, but 
t^^Snnitivc *^® ^°® assumes that something is,:|: and the other, 

that something is and is not,^ hence through a 
^eater number of things (the demonstration is made) so that 
it is the worse. 

2. Thenega- Moreover since it has been shown impossible 

tivc require* for a svlloffism to be producod with both propo- 

the affirmative, ., *' ° . . c i. x^^i. x ^ i» -x 

but the latter sitious negative,^ but that one must of necessity 
thTfonnw ^^ be such (negative), and the other that a thing is 
§ Vide Pr.An. present with, (that is affirmative,) we must in ad- 
i' ^a't n"ga^*' ditiou to this assume this,|| for it is necessary that 
*jon^ proye*! affirmative (propositions) when the demonstration 
ir^Bypro^y^io- is increased,^ should become more, but it is im- 
gism*. possible that the negatives should be more than 

one in every syllogism. For let A be present with nothing 
of those with which B is, but B be present with every C, if 
indeed, again, it should be necessary to increase both propo- 

• To prove sitions,* a middle must be introduced.^ Of A B 
l^fi? tams^ *^®^ ^®* *^® middle be D, but of B C let the mid- 
sy ogMms. ^^^ be E, E then is evidently affirmative,f but D 
firm^f fifand is affirmative indeed of B, yet is placed negatively 
E of c. j^g regards A, since it is necessary that D should 
be present with every B, but A with no D ; there is then one 

negative proposition, viz. A D.J The same mode 

e major. ^^ subsists in Other syllogisms, for the middle 

{ Subject of of affirmative terms is always affirmative in re- 

*r^?cat?oftbe ^P®^* ^^ ^^^^ (extremes), § but in the case of a 

minor— both negative (syllogism), the middle must be neces- 

M>fthrm5or sarily negative in respect to one of the two,|| so 

extreme to there is One proposition of this kind,1[ but the 

ject ta*the *" Others are affirmative. If then that is more known 

?*iherar"'ri» *°^ Credible through which a thing is demon- 

negaefve.*^^ strated, but the negative is shown through the 

' Became of negative demonstration, one premise affirms, but the other 
drnies. 

* This ia done when a pro-syllogism is constrncted m the Ist ngur^ 
because here alone the middle term occupies the middle place. 
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affirmative, and the latter not through the former, this, since 
it is prior, more known, and more credible, will be better. 
Again, since the principle of syllogism is an universal imme- 
diate proposition, but the universal proposition in an ostensive 
(demonstration) is affirmative, but in a negative is negative, 
and since the affirmative is prior to, and more known than, the 
negative, for negation is known through affirmation, and af 
firniation is prior, just as being is prior to not be- s. Affirmative 
ing, therefore the principle of affirmative is better fj™«« °«":«' 

i, /I •'^.1 . m t than negative 

than that of negative demonstration, but that to the nature of 

which uses better principles is better. Moreover * P"ocipie. 

it partakes more of the nature of principle,* * Apxo6*3e«r- 

since without affirmative there is no negative ^*^* 
demonstration.^ 

Chap. XXVI. — The Supermnty of the same to Demonstratwn 
ad impossibile proved.^ 

Since affirmative is better than negative de- i. Thediffer- 
monstration, it is evidently also better than that examp'erbe-^^ 
which leads to the impossible,! it is necessary ^JJJJjJtJI^J^n 
however to know what the difference between and that which 
them is. Let A then be present with no B, but JSdum??*^" 
let B be with every C, wherefore it is necessary t vide mfra. 
that A should be with no C, (the terms) then being thus as- 
sumed, the negative proposition proving that A is not present 
with C will be ostensive. The demonstration however to the 
impossible is as follows : if it is required to show that A is not 
present with B it must be assumed present, J also j j^ ^^^^^ ^^ j^ 
that B is with C so that it will happen that A is right sviiogism 
with C. Let this however be known and ac- ^*** *^*" 
knowledged impossible, then it is impossible that A should be 
with B 5 if then B is acknowledged present with C, it is im- 

^ An affirmative partakes more of the nature of principle than a nega- 
tive demonstration, because the minor prem. of a negat. is proved through 
an affirmative. 

* Vide Hill's and Mansel's Logic, article Demonstration ; also Whately, 
App. I. xi., upon " Impossibility," and Khetorict part i. ch. 3, sec. 7. 
The tic ^^ ddovarov dyovtra aTro^ei^i^ here, seems to correspond T^Uh 
the iXtyriKbv hSvfjLtifjia of the Rhetoric, upon which see Dr. Hessey's 
Schem. Rhet. Table 4. Cf. also Anal. Pr. i. 22 and 38; Rhet. ii. 22--24 
and 30; iU. 17, 13. 

T 
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possible that A should be with B. The terms then indeed 

• In the oaten, *^® Similarly arranged,* but it makes a difference 
sive as in the which negative proposition is more known, viz. 
»d impossibiie. ^ijgtijg^ tijat A is not present with B, or that A 
is not present with C» When then the conclusion is more 
known that it is not, there is a demonstration to the impo»o 
t The negation ^^^^^ produced, but when that which I is in the 
that A is not syllogism (is more known) the demonstration is . 

ostensive. Naturally, however, that A is not pre- 
sent with B is prior to A is not present with C, for those 
things are prior to the conclusion, from which the conclusion 
(is collected), and that A is not with C is the conclusion, but 
that A is not with B is that from which the conclusion is de- 
rived. For neither if a certain thing happens to be subvertedy 
is this the conclusion, but those (the premises) from which 
(the conclusion is derived). That indeed from which (it is 

inferred) is a syllogism, which may so subsist as 
tion"is?otK" either J a whole to a part, or as a part to a 
to^a^'Sf T^?* whole, § but the propositions A C and A B do not 
the major as to thus subsist with regard to each other. If then 
***Asthemajor *^** demonstration which is from things more 
in Disamis. knowu and prior be superior, but both are credi- 
monstrative * ble from something not existing, yet the one from 
f^P®™'**^- the prior, the other from what is posterior, nega- 

nt, Amrma- .. -i ,» .n • i ^ % , 

tive. 2nd, tivc demonstration will m short be better, than 

Ad^abiurdum?' *^** ^ ^^® impossible, SO that as affirmative de- 

I Than oega- monstration is better than this,|| it is also evidently 

five. better than that leading to the impossible. 

Ohap. XXVn.— Qwn the Nature of more Accurate Science? 

1. That one sci- Onb scienco IS more accurate than, and prior to, 
«nje is more another, both the science that a thing is, and the 
curate than Same why it is, but not separately that it is, than 

• another. ^j^^ science of why it is, also that which is not of 
a subject^ than that which is of a subject^ for instance, aritti- 

» Cf. ch. 13; Plato, Phileb.; Rhet. b. i. ch. 7. In the last place, he 
■ays tluit the precedence of one science over another ia dependent upon 
the higher elevation of its subject matter. Met. lib. i. and z. 

* Not conversant with a material subject, as arithmetic, which is con- 
versant with number. Taylor. 
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metic then harmonic science, and that which consists of fewer 
things than that which is from addition, as arithmetic than 
geometry. I mean by " from addition," as unity is a sub- 
stance without position, but a point is substance with posi- 
tion,^ this is from addition. 



Chap. XXVIIL — fFhat constitutes one, and what different * 
Sciences. 

One science is that which is of one genus of those i. whatever 

things which are composed of first (principles), moSftrate/°" 

and are the parts or afifections of these per se;^ from principle* 

but a science is different from another, whose glnusJ^hMe 

principles are neither from the same things, nor J^rencl^^^NJ* 

one from the other.^ A token of this is when ture of diverse 

any one arrives at things indemonstrable, for it is •<^*«°<^«*- 

necessary* that they should be in the same genus • if it is one 

with those that are demonstrated ; it is also a ■®^°**- 
sign of this when things demonstrated through them are in 
the same genus and are cognate. 



Chaf. XXIX. — That there may he several Demonstrations of the 
same thing. 

There may possibly be many demonstrations of {iiJ?^emSn- 
the same thing, not only when one assumes an strabieinmany 

* A point was defined by the Pythagoreans, unity "with position : cf. 
Categ. ch. 6 ; Procl. in Euc. Elem. lib. ii. Qkaiv tx^'v dicuntur ea 
quorum partes simul intuemur ac si oculis subjectse essent; quae dum 
fluunt, manent et quorum quasi imagines ita animo representantur, ut 
quae praeterierint mente repeti possint simul cum iis, quae praesto sint. 
Wailz, in Cat. cap. 6. 

' Thus natural productions, though they possess their own proper 
principles, are ultimately composed of the first and common principles, 
matter and form : these last constitute the parts of body, but body and 
soul the parts of animal. Also in the sciences we must consider the sub- 
jects of them, their parts, and their proper affections. 

• That is, their principles neither issue from a common source, nor are 
so intermingled that the one may be derived from the otbcr : thus phy- 
sics and arithmetic are different sciences, but the science of motion and 
of the heavens are not entirely different. Vide Physics. 

z 2 
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modes, both un-continoed medium from the same class,* as if 
jhen the mid- Q D and F (were assumed) of A B,t but also from 

ales are taiceii /■ • \ i rm i a t ^ i i 

from the same, another (series)/ Thus, let A be to be changed, 
fJiS^nSi!' D to he moved, B to be delighted, and again G 
* S*®" **"* " to be tranquillized. It is true then to predicate 
the other. ^ D of B and A of D, for whoever is delighted is 
•ion^* ®**°*^^"" moved, and what is moved is changed : again, it is 

true to predicate A of G, and G of B, for every 
one who is delighted is tranquillized, and he who is tran- 
quillized is changed. Wherefore there is a syllogism through 
different media,^ and not from the same class, yet not so that 

neither is predicated of neither medium, since it 
J D and G. |g ncccssary that both J should be present with 
f B. something § which is the same. We must also 

I! Through how consider in how piany waysj there may be a syU 
many media, logism of the, same thing tkrough the other figures^ 

Chap. XXX.^That there is no Science of the Fortuitous,' 

1. This class There is no scicuco through demonstration of 
doeanQtoom^ that which is fortuitous, since the fortuitous ia 

under the pro- . « , 

per 8^bJects of neither as necessary nor as for the most part, but 
demonstration. ^^^^ y^hich is produced besides these, and demon- 
stration is of one of these. For every syllogism is through 
pi*emises, either necessary, or through those which are for the 
most part (true), and if indeed the propositions are necessary, 
the conclusion also is necessary ; but if for the most part 
(true), the conclusion also is of the same character. Hence 
if the fortuitous is neither as for the most part nor necessary, 
there cannot be demonstration of it. 

tVide Ethics, Chap. XXXI. — Th/it tee do not possess Scientific 
b. vi. ch. 2 Knowledge through Sensation.^ 

1. The percep- NEITHER is it possible to have scientific know- 
tionofthe ledge through sensation, for although there is 

^ That is, it is possible to effect this when the one is not subaltern to 
the other, as it may be shown that man is an essence if we take biped as 
a medium, or walking, or disputing, for these are not from the same class 
as the former. 

* That is, D and G, media, the same conclusion A B is proTed, 

• Cf Meiap. lib. ▼. (vi.). 
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sensible perception of such a thing as this, ana sciiAesisnoc 
not of this particular thing,* yet it is necessary l^N«rcert« 
to have a sensible perception of this particular huju»reL 
thing, and some where and now.^ But it is impossi- ^ *' 
ble sensibly to perceive the universal and in all things, for it is 
not this particular thing, nor now, otherwise it would not be 
universal, since we call the universal that which is always and- 
eveiy where. Since then demonstrations are universal, but 
these cannot be perceived by sense, it is plain that neither 
can scientific be possessed through sense. In fact, it is clear, 
that even if we could perceive by sense that a triangle haa 
angles equal to two right, we should require demonstration, 
and not, as some say, know this scientifically, for it is necessary 
sensibly to perceive the singular, but science is 
from the knowledge of the universal.f Where- l^\ ^®*J; 
fore also if we were above the moon, and saw the 
earth opposite, we should not know the cause of an eclipse 
(of the moon). For we should perceive that it is eclipsed, 
but in short should not perceive whi/, since there would not 
be a sensible perception of the universal. Nevertheless, from 
observing this frequently to happen, by investigation of the 
universal, we should obtain demonstration, for the universal 
is manifest from many singulars, but is valuable, because it 
discloses the cause, wherefore the universal (knowledge) about 
such things, of which there is another cause, is more honour- 
able than the senses and apprehension : about first j cf. An. Po»t. 
principles however there is another reason. J ^ **• ^^ ^^ 

' Aristotle intends to show that sense is not science ; otherwise since 
sense apprehends qualities, as sounds, etc., it may seem that sense and 
science are the same ; but the fact is, that though they are employed 
about the same things, yet they are not so after the same manner, for 
sense apprehends particularly, but science universally. Moreover the 
perception of the senses is limited by time and place, but science, or uni- 
versal knowledge, is not so restricted, so that the ascertainment of the 
imiversai is beyond the scope of sensuous perception. Cf. Physics ; De 
Anim^ lib. li. and iii. ; Metap. lib. i. ch. 1 ; Magna Moral, lib. i. 34, and 
Moral. End. lib. v. c. 3. 

' The nearest approach to simple apprehension is 17 riHv dSiaipsruv 
votiatQ, but votitriQ is variously used, and in its widest sense will embrace 
all the logical operations. Mansel. See also Reid's Works, pp. 242, 692. 
Waitz observes upon the passage, " Quare in iis quorum causa aliunde 
suspensa est, cognitio quam maxime universalis potior est omni alia, qua» 
vei ex sensuum affectione gignatur vel ex cognitione sol& originein ha* 
beat: eonim vero que non aliunde probantur, quippe quibus nitatur 
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It is clearly then impossible to possess scien- 
ther?a?*cer- ^^^^ knowledge of any thing demonstrable by 
tain things un- sensible perception, unless some one should affirm 

known, from ,, , \.^ *^ .» ' .i.' j. 

the deficiency that sensible perception is this, to possess science 
wption!^^* P®'" through demonstration. There are indeed certain 
problems which are referred to the deficiency of 
our sensible perception,* for some if we should see them we 
should not investigate, not as knowing from seeing, but as 
piossessing the universal from seeing. For instance, if we saw 
glass perforated, and the light passed through it, it would be 
^ also manifest why it illuminates in consequence 

giasa!^ ^ of our seeing separately in each,* and at the same 
i pieces. time perceiving that it is thus with all-f 

icr. An. Post. Chap. XXXII. — On the Difference of Principles JC- 
*• *' *<'•) cording to the Diversity of SyUogisms. 

1. Thcimpos- That there should be the same principles of all 
sibiiityofprin- syllogisms is impossible, first (this will be seen) 
syUogisnw be- by thosc who Consider logically. For some syl- 
ilroved."**^*^' logisms are true, others false, since it is possible 

to conclude the true from the false, yet this but 
rarely happens, for instance, if A is truly predicated of C, but 
the middle B is false, for neither is A present with B nor B with 
I Example fi ) ^4 ^^ howcver the media of these propositions 

are assumed, they will be false,' because every 
false conclusion is from false principles, but the true from 
true principles, and the false and the true are different. 
Next, neither are the false (deduced) from the same (princi- 
ples) with themselves, for they are fjdse and contrary to each 

omnts ratiocinatio, alia ratio est : haec enim mente ipsiL intucmur et quasi 
amplectimur. 

' Philoponus observes that Aristotle added this observation lest any 
discrepancy should appear to exist between -what he has stated here and 
at chapter 18. Philop. Schol. 

B A 

Ex, 1. Every stone is an animal 
C B 

Every man is a stone 
C A 

* . Every man is an animal. 
* i. e. the propositions of the prosyllogisms, if the former are to Im 
pr. ved by the latter. 
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Other, and cannot be simultaneous, for instance, it is impossible 
that justice should be injustice or timidity, that man shoultl 
be a horse or an ox, or that the equal should be greater or less. 
From these positions indeed (we may prove it) « j ^ ^yua 
thus,* since neither are there the same principles there are not . 
3f all the true (conclusions), for the principles of cipira?/ a% ^' 
many are different in genus, and are not suitable, t^™««- 
as units do not suit points, for the former have not position, 
but the latter have it. At least it is necessary to adapt 
(either) to media or from above or below, or to have some 
terms within but others without.^ f Nor can f The ex- 
there possibly be certain common principles from j"™^ ^^^^' 
which all things may be demonstrated : I mean Buhie. 
by common as to affirm or to deny every thing, for ^' 
the genera of beings are different, and some are present with 
quantities, but others with qualities alone, with which there 
is demonstration through the common. Again, principles are 
not much fewer than conclusions, for the propositions are 
principles, but the propositions subsist when a term is either 
assumed or introduced. ' Moreover, conclusions are infinite, 
but terms finite ; besides, some principles are from necessity, 
but others contingent 

To those therefore who thus consider, it will be 2. Reply to ob- 
impossible that there should be the same finite iSJn m£3kS[ 
principles when the conclusions are infinite, but identity. 
if any one should reason in some other way, for instance, 
that these are the principles of geometry, but these 
of reckoning^ and these of medicine, what is this x \oyt<ru&v, 
statement other than that there are principles of ^'if^ayfor*' 
the sciences ? § but to say that there are the same and'Buhie. 
piinciples because they are the same with them- prtadpFe^Sf ^ 
selves is ridiculous,|| for thus all things become the several sci- 
the same. Still neither is to demonstrate any u Because no- 
thing from all things to investigate whether there ftoSfitllSr 
are the same principles of all, since this would be 

' That is, if priDciples are to be accommodated to another science, we 
must so arrange the terms as that the demonstrations may be formed 
either in the 1st figure, wherein the middle term holds the middle place ; 
or in the 2nd figure, where it occupies the first place, and is above botli 
tiie extremes ; or in the 3rd figure, where it holds the last place umUtr 
each extreme. Moreover, some must be formed in the first, but others 
in Uie second or third figure. 
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• L e. Mathe- ^^^7 s^l^J- ^^r neither does this happen in evi- 
natics- dent disciplines,* nor is it possible in analysis,' 
since immediate propositions are principles, and another con- 

♦ So that he clusion arises, when an immediate proposition is 
assumes the assumed.f If however any one should say that the 
nJalny conciu- fi^st immediate propositions are the same princi- 
sions. pies, there is one in each genus, but if it is nei- 
ther possible that any thing can be. demonstrated as it ought 
to be from all (principles), nor that they should be so different, 
as that there should be different ones of each science, it re- 
mains that the principles of all are the same in 

ipSLs.^*'*" genusjj but that from different principles differ- 
ent sciences (are demonstrated). Now this is 
{ ch. 7. evidently impossible, for it has been shown § that 

(ioxai"tvo^ the principles are different in genus of those 
JJe^'i**" *"* things which are generically different^ for princi- 
ples are two-fold, \\z,from which and about which j 
those indeed from which are common,^ but those (ibout which 
are peculiar, for instance, number and magnitude. 

If vid. Ethics, Chap. XXXm.— C^» the Difference hetween Science 
I'Akt'ir' andOpinion4 

1. Science is The object of Scientific knowledge and science 
subsuts ' *° (itself) differs from the object of opinion, and from 
rScesM *^?i? <^P^°io"> because science is universal, and subsists 
tcUecttheprin- through things neccssary, and what is necessary 
cipieof science, ^annot subsist otherwise than it does: some 
things however are true, and subsist, yet may possibly subsist 
otherwise. It is evident then that science is not conversant 
with these, (for else things which are capable of subsisting other- 
wise, could not possibly subsist otherwise). Yet 
vi. ch. 2 and s, neither is intelleetlf conversant with such, (for I call 
Brown's Notes, intellect the principle of science,^) nor indemon- 

Bohn'sedit. ^ , , . '^ j^i • • ^i_ -• * /• 

* LwoXnyiftu strable science, and this is the notion * of an imme- 

* If any one were to analyze the different sciences into their principles, 
he would not be able to analyze them into the same, but into different 
principles. 

* As axioms, see ch. 10 ; also table of the principles of science. Cf. 
Sanderson's Log^c, b. iii. ch. 11 ; Mill's Logic vol. i. p. 197 ; MeUp. ▼• 
•nd vi. 

' Because of our cognizancn of axioms by it 
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diate proposition. But intellect, science, and opi- See Manseiii 
nion, and what is asserted through these, are true, J2&?' ^' *' 
wherefore it remains that opinion is conversant 
with the true or false, which yet may have a various subsist- 
ence, but this is the notion of an immediate and not neces- 
sary proposition. This also agrees with what . ^ . , 

■'*/.,, ... . r^ii j». 2. Opinion con- 

appears, for both opinion is unstable, and its na- Tersant with 
ture is of this kind,^ besides, no one thinks that JhJ^non.Dece.- 
he opines, but that he knows, when he thinks it 
impossible for a thing to subsist otherwise than it does, but 
when he thinks that it is indeed thus, yet that nothing hinders * 
it being otherwise, then he thinks that he opines ; • so wait«, 
opinion as it werfe being conversant with a thing Jnd'fii'we^'^' 
of this kind, but science with what is necessary, •••xwr. 

How then is it possible f to opine and know t Taylor and 
the same thing, and why will opinion not be sci- 2j^f.non h- 
ence, if a person admits that every thing which cet,""iU8not 
he knows he may opine ? for both he who knows ^txandBek- 
and he who opines will follow through media till J® gJJJj*^„ ^j 
they come to tnings immediate, so that if the former an inqukywhy 
knows, he also who opines knows. For as it opin*io]J*mJJ'*" 
is possible to opine that a thing is, so likewise not be science. 
why it is, and this is the medium. Orf if he so ••g^^f/eRay.'* 
conceives things which cannot subsist otherwise, ^"yj®': ,^*'i* 

• /»! Ill i^.- 1 1 I'li^i omits, out Bek- 

as if he had the definitions through which the ker reuins the 
demonstrations are framed, he will not opine, but «««»^">°- 
know ; but if that they are true, yet that these are not pre- 
sent with them essentially, and according to form, he will 
opine and not know truly both the that and the why, if in- 
deed he should opine through things immediate ; but if not 

' In fact, as Aldrich observes, ** ei (opinioni) nulla competit certitndo 
sed in ipsa sui ratione inclndit fonnidinem oppositi : sunt opinioni tamen 
gradus quidam ad certitudinem." For the most admirable example ot 
all the Tacillation of opinion from surmise to certainty, and of the desire 
for that full knowledge and assurance which after all will crush the heart, 
"the doom it dreads, yet dwells upon/' see Shakspeare's Othello, 
passim, but especially act iii. scene 3 : 

" 0th. By the world, 

I think my wife be honest ; and think she is not ; 

I think that thou art just ; and think thou art not ; 

ril have some proof.*' 
See also Butler's Analogy, Introduction on Probable Evidence. Cf. lopw 
i 1 ; Aldrich, Whately, Sanderson's and Hill's Logic, in verU. 
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through the immediate, he will only opine thai they are. 
Still opinion and science are not altogether conversant with 
the same thing, bat as both the true and the false opinion are 
in a manner about the same thing, thus also science and 
opinion are conversant with the same.^ For as some say that 
true and false opinion are of the same ; absurd consequences 

follow both in other respects, and also that he 
*iLch.^f' *' ^^^ opines falsely does not opine.^ ♦ Now since 

the same thing is stated in several ways, in one 
way there may be, and in another there cannot be (a true 
and false opinion of the same). For to opine truly that the 
diameter of a square is commensurate with its side, is ab- 
surd, but because the diameter about which there are (con- 
trary) opinions is the same thing, thus also they are of the 
same thing, but the essence of each according to the definition 
is not the same.^ In like manner also knowledge and opinion 
afe conversant with the same thing, for the former is so con- 
versant with animal as that it is impossible animal should not 
exist, but the latter so as that it may possibly not exist, as if 
the one should be conversant with that which •is man essen- 
tially, but the other with man indeed, yet not with what is 
t But accident- man essentially ;1[ for it is the same thing, that is, 
*"^' man, but not the same as to the manner. 

4. We cannot, From these then it is clearly impossible to opine 
•ame^toe *^^ *°^ kuow the Same thing at the same time, for 
know, and Otherwise at one and the same time a man might 
®P"«- have a notion that the same thing could and could 

not subsist otherwise, which is impossible. Li different (men) 
indeed each (ol these) may be possible about the same thing, 

' Science is however distinguished from opinion, hy the certainty of its 
subject: error also consists with certainty of the gubject, but opinion 
cannot consist with it. Vide Mansel's note, p. 102 ; Sanderson's defini- 
tions. Cf. also Anal. Post '» 6. The whole subject is well discussed by 
Hill (Logic, p. 275, et seq.)» ^<1 upon the distinction of the dialectic 
and demonstrative syllogism, as enuuciative of opinion and science, the 
reader will find some yaluable remarks in Mansel, and Crakanthorpe's 
Logic. Cf. Top. i. i. 

* He here glances at the opinion entertained by Protagoras and the 
sophists, who asserted that truth and falsehood were only in opinion, and 
that if every opinion is true, false opinion is not opinion. 

' From the thing being considered in two ways, there are two essences 
of the thing, and the diameter is assumed in true opinion in one way, and 
in false opuiion in another. Taylor. 
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as we have said,* but in the same (man) it is im- , vide Aidricii 
possible even thus, since he would have a notion in verb.*'opi- 
at the same time, for instance, that man is essen- ^^' ^®p*-*' 
tially animal, (for this it is to be impossible not to be an 
animal,) and is not essentially an animal, for this it is to be 
possible not to be an animal. 

For the rest, how it is necessary to distinguish between dis* 
eourse and intellect, and science and art, and prudence and 
wisdom, belongs rather partly to the physical, and partly to 
the ethical theory.* 

Chap. XXXIV.~0/ Sagacity,^ t Cf. Ethics, 

•^ ^ ^ ^ b. ▼!. ch. 9 

Sagacity is a certain happy extempore conjee- , Definidon 
ture of the middle term, as if a man perceiving of sagacity, 
that the moon always has that part lustrous which jlrMw^ ^*6*Ib 
is towards the sun, should straightway understand ''f ^^'^ • ^- 

1 .1 . * t .® • .if . . 1 , stances. 

why this occurs, viz. because it is illuminated by 

the suD, or seeing a man talking to a rich person, should know. 

that it is in order to borrow money of him, or that persons 

are friends, because they are enemies of the same 

man ; for he who perceives the extremes J knows JiJiJ; ^^^^' 

all the middle causes. Let to be lustrous in the 

part toward the sun be A, to be illuminated by the sun B, 

the moon C. Wherefore B to be illuminated by the sun is 

present with the moon C, but A to be lustrous in the part 

turned towards that by which it is illuminated is present 

with B, hence also A is present with C through 

gp ' *^ ° J Example ,1.) 

> Cf. Biese, vol. i. p. 89, 327 ; Hamilton's Reid, p. 768. Aidvoia is 
the progress of the intuitive intellect (vovq) in investigating truth, and is 
perhaps best rendered here ** discourse," though the latter applies both to 
it and to XoyiafAo^, Upon these terms, cf. Mansel's note, pp. 4 — 6, and 
upon the powers or energies themselves, see £thics, b. vi., Bohn's edition, 
and Da Anim&. 
> B ' A 

Ex. 1. Whatever is illuminated by the sun shines in the part towards 
the sun 

C B 

The moon is illuminated by the sun 
C A 

* • T^ moon shines in the part towards the mo. 
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BOOK 11. 



Chap. I. — ITiat the subfects of Scientific Investigation are four. 

The subjects of investigation are equal in num- 
invMtigation: ber to the things which we scientifically know ; 
wh/^h'e tf* ^"* ^® investigate four things ; that a thing is, 
and the what, whf/ it is, if it is, whot it is. For when we in- 
tr!^dl%^r!!*€i quire whether it is this, or that, having reference 
fffTiv, ri €<mv, to a number (as whether the sun is eclipsed or not) 

Instances. . .:, , . •■ • /.i.-i^ 

we investigate the that, and a sign of this is that 
when we have found that it is eclipsed we desist from our in- 
quiries, and if we knew from the first that it is eclipsed, we 
do not inquire whether it is so. But when we know the 
thaty we investigate the why, for instance, when we know that 
• I. e directing there is an eclipse, and there is an earthquake, 
our attention we inquire why there is an eclipse, and an earth - 
t* Simply cSn!' quake. These things indeed we investigate thus,* 
th1ng"^**°* but some after another manner,*)- for instance, if 
t Bekkcr and there is, or is not, a centaur or a God. I say if 
heref Tryior there is OT is not, simply,* and not if it is white 
and Buuie add or uot. When howcvcr we know fkat a thing 
sentence^of the is, wc inquire what it is, for instance, what God, 
next chapter, ^p what man is. J 

Chap. II. — That aU Investigation hxts reference to the Discovery of 
the Middle Term. 

]. The former The things then which we investigate, and which 
[?onV"m?y*^ having discovered we know, are such and so 
reduced to two, many, but when we inquire the that or if a thing 

' Vide Trendelen. Elem. Log. p. 74. By simply, he means an inyes- 
tigation into the mere existence of the thing, but when an inquiry as to the 
rb on is made, then it becomes a question of the quality. Upon the ar- 
pniment of this whole book, see Kuhn's work, Hal. 1844 ; we may remark 
that the question or rb lyrbvfuvov here, has a more extensiye application 
than what Aldrich assigns to it, since two of the questiones scibiles, " an 
sit," and " quid scit," caimot in all cases be determined syllogistically. 
Cf. ch. 3, of this book. See also Mansel's Appendix, note B. 
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is simply, then we inquire whether there is a concerning the 
medium of it or not, but when knowing, either JSere^^i^^Tne' 
that it is, or if it is, either in part or simply,^ we and what it w.' 
again investigate why it is, or what it is, then we inquire 
what the middle is. But I mean by the that if it is in a 
part and simply, in a part indeed (as) is the moon eclipsed or 
increased ? for in such things we inquire if a thing is or is 
not ; but simply (as) if there is a moon or not, or if night is 
or not.* In all these inquiries it occurs that we # ^ question of 
investigate either if there is a middle or what the *!»« ^hoie, not 
middle is, for the cause is the middle, and this is 2. Tiirm?ddie 
investigated in all things. Is there then an ^^ retleg^the^ 
eclipse ? is there a certain cause or not ? after this, cause why the 
when we know that there is, we inquire what Stid'oMhe^**^' 
this is. For the cause of a thing not being this or minor, 
that, but simply substance, or not simply, but something of 
those which subsist per se, or accidentally, is the middle. I 
mean by what is simply (substance) the subject, as the moon, or 
the earth, or the sun, or a triangle, but by a certain thing, (as) 
an eclipse, equality, inequality f if it is in the 
middle or not-f For in all these it is evident that thf MgtejyS 
what a thing is and why it is are the same ; what triangle. 
is an eclipse ? a privation of light from the moon thfl^!"u in 
through the interposition of the earth. Why is {Jjf aires' 
there an eclipse, or why is the moon eclipsed? 
because its light fails through the interposition of the earth.^ 
What is symphony? a ratio of numbers in sharp and flat. 
Why does the sharp accord with the flat ? because the sharp 
and flat have the ratio of numbers. Do then the sharp and 
flat accord ? is there then a ratio of them in numbers ? as- 
suming that there is, what then is the ratio ? 

That the inquiry is of the middle those things 
prove whose middle falls within the cognizance of tovestigate ?he 
the senses, since we inquire when we have not a middle, if the 
sensible perception, as of an eclipse, whether it is JSd fts*^cauie, 
or not. But if we were above the moon we should ^^ ?^^^"» *^« 
not inquire neither if, nor why, but it would be oSTiengS.** 
immediately evident, as from sensible perception noter^asi!) 
we should also obtain knowledge of the universal ; 

' In part thai It is, or simply if it is. 

' Upon the redaction of this demonstration to syllogistic form, se« 
Aquinas Opusc. 38, and Crakanthorpe Log. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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for seiue (v'oiild show us) that the earth is now opposed, 

for it woold be evident that there is now an 

♦ cf. Metap. eclipse, and from this there woold arise the uni- 

versaL** 

As therefore we say, the knowledge of the what is the same 

as the knowledge of the why, and th^ is either simplj, and not 

somewhat of things inherent, for it is of things inherent, as 

that there are two right angles or that it is greater or less. 



Chap. TTT. — Upon the Difference between Demonstraiion and 
De/mitian, 

That all investigations then are an inqnirj of the middle is 
evident, but let ns show how what a tlung is, is demon- 
strated, and what is the method of training np a thing to its 
t ara nff, b. principles,^ f also what a definition is, and of what 
e. efvaAiwet^. subjects doubting first about these. But let tlic 
^"'*' commencement of the future (doubts) be that 

which is most appropriate to the following discussion, since 
1 We cannot P^^haps a man might doubt whether it is possible 
know by defl- to know the Same thing, and according to the 
"ubJwtS^bie s*™® ^y definition and demonstration, or whether 
ofdemon»tra- it is impossible? For definition seems to be of 
what a thing is, but every thing (which signifies) 
what a thing is, is universal and affirmative, but some syllo- 
gisms are negative, others not universal ; for instance, all those 
in the second figure are negative, but those in the third not 
universal. Next, neither is there definition of all affirmatives 
in the first figure, as that every triangle has angles equal to 
two right angles; the reason of this is, because to know 

' By sensible perception that of the universal is produced. 

' That is, how definition is reduced to demonstration, for every de- 
finition is either the principle or the conclusion of demonstration, or it 
alone differs from demonstration in the position of terms, as was shown 
in ch. 8, of the preceding book. Taylor. Upon the subject of this 
chapter, and the subsequent ones, the reader is referred to the truly 
valuable remarks in MansePs Appendix, note B., which want of room 
prevents my fully quoting, and justice to the excellent treatment the 
author has shown of his subject, forbids me to abridge. In many cases 
I have been compelled to give only references, where otherwise I would 
have entered into greater detail. The student will do well also to con- 
sult Bassow, Aristot. de notionis def. doctr., and Grakanthorpe's Logic. 
CL also Top. i. 5 and 6, 4 and 14 ; Metap. vi. 11 ; De Aninai, i. I. 
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scientifically that which is demonstrable, is to possess de- 
monstration, so that if there is demonstration in regard to 
things of this kind, there can evidently not be also definition 
of them, for a person might know by definition without det 
monstration, since nothing prevents the possession of it at one 
and the same time. A sufficient evidence of this is also 
derived from induction, for we have never known by de- 
finition, any of those which are inherent per se nor which are 
accidents ; besides, if definition be a certain indication of sub- 
stance, it is evident that such things are not substances. 

Clearly then, there is not definition of every 
thing of which there is also demonstration, but monstratron Si 
what, is there then demonstration of every thing JJ®*^^^^*?^"' 
of which there is definition or not ? there is one finmon. ^ 
reason and the same also of this.* For of one ai,ove?°**** 
thing, so far as it is one, there is one science, so 
that if to know that which is demonstrable be to possess 
demonstration, an impossibility would happen, for he who 
possesses definition would know scientifically without de- 
monstration. Besides, the principles of demonstration tve 
definitions, of which it has been shown before, there will not 
be demonstrations,! since either principles will be 
demonstrable, and principles of principles, and this chfrand'^22/ 
would proceed to infinity, or the first (principles) 
will be indemonstrable definitions. 

Yet if there are not of every thing and the 5. in fact, no- 
Oame, may there not be definition and demonstra- *5^5*^ *'*p?*'*« 

7^ V J. ' ^r.- J xi- o • 'x • of definition 

tion of a certain thing and the same r or is it im- admits de- 
possible ? since there is not demonstration of what °>o»^«*'^a'»on- 
there is definition. For definition is of what a thing is, 
and of substance, but all demonstrations appear to suppose 
and assume what a thing is, as mathematics, what is unity 
and what an odd number, and the rest in like manner. More- 
over every demonstration shows something of somewhat, as 
that it is, or that it is not, but in definition one thing is not 
predicated of another, as neither animal of biped, 4. one part of • 
nor this of animal, nor figure of superficies, for su- definition is 
perficies is not figure, nor figure superficies. Again, Sf anoUierf 
it is one thing to show what a thing is, but an- JjJj^^^^J 
other to show that it is, definition then shows what Whateiy on 
a thing is, but demonstration that this thing, either " ^fi»^**«»'* 
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is or is not of this. Of a different thing indeed there is a dif- 
ferent demonstration, unless it should be as a certain part of the 
whole. I say this because the isosceles has been shown (to have 
angles equal) to two right, if every triangle has been shown (to 
• The hcMceiec *"^^® them), for that is a part^ but this a whole : * 
bein^ a species thesc howcvcr, that a thing is, and wJutt it is, do 
to Yt^M^a'part i^ot thtts subsist in reference to each other, since 
to a whole. xhB One is not a part of the other. 

Evidently then there is neither entirely demon- 
tio^"*^''™^ stration of what there is definition, nor entirely de- 
finition of what there is demonstration ; hence in 
t Definitioii short it is impossible to have both f of the same 
*"itio™"''" *^^°g» ^ **^* i* is *^^ evident that definition and 
demonstration will neither be the same, nor the 
defined an/de- ouc Contained in the other, otherwise their sub- 
jects^ would subsist similarly.^ 



nionstrated. 



Chap. IV. — That the Definition of a thing cannot he demonstrated, 

i. In order to ^^'^ *^®^ ^ ^^^ thesc things be matters of doubt^ 
collect by a syi- but as to whot a thing is whether is there, or is 
tMn™i8^th» * there not, a syllogism and a demonstration of it, as 
ou^ht\o*cx- *^® present discussion supposed ? for a syllogism 
press the defi- shows Something in respect of somewhat through 
"*'"*"• a medium, but the (definition) what a thing is, 

is both peculiar and is predicated in respect of what it is. 
R The nature ^^^ ^^ ^ ucccssary that thcsc should reciprocate : |i 
of the thing for if A is the property of C, it is evidently also 
which uisShe *^at o^ B, and that of C, so that all§ reciprocate 
nature. -^^ith cach other. Nevertheless, if A is present 

with every B in respect of what it is, and uni- 
versally B is predicated of every C in respect of what it is, it 
is also necessary that A should be predicated of C in the ques- 
tion what it is. Still if some one should assume without this 
reduplication,^ it will not be necessary that A should be predi- 
cated of C in the question what a thing is, though A should 
% In the major. ^® predicated of BT in the same question, but not 
• In the minor, of thoso of which B is predicated in this question.* 
t A and B. -j^^^ ^^^^ thcscf wiU signify what a thing (C) is, 

' rd hiro Kti/uvat h. e. finis ad quern tendit utraque vel id quod utraqus 
conticere Yult. Waitz. 
' That is, simply saying that A is attributed to B, and B to C. 
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wherefore B will also be the definition of C, hence if both 
signify what a thing is, and what the very nature of it is, 
there will be the very nature of a thing prior in the middle 
term. Universally also, if it is possible to show what man 
is, let C be man, but A what he is, whether biped animal, 
or any thing else ; in order then that a conclusion should be 
drawn, A must necessarily be predicated of every B, and of 
this there will be another middle definition, so that this also 
will be a definition of a man, wherefore a person assumes 
what he ought to show, for B also is the definition of 
a man. 

We must however consider it in two proposi- 2. A twofold 
tions, and in first and immediate (principles), for congideration. 
what is stated becomes thus especially evident : they there- 
fore who show what the soul is, or what man or any thing 
else is, by conversion, beg the question,* as if a man should 
assume the soul to be that which is the cause to itself of 
life,* and that this is number moving itself, "j" he 
must necessarily so assume as a postulate that the * T^e major, 
soul is number moving itself, as that it is the ?j^®w*?i* 
same thing. For it does not follow if A is con- • • » • 
sequent to B, and this to C, that A will therefore be the 
definition of the essence of C, but it will be only possible to 
say that this is true, nor if A is that which is predicated 
essentially of every B. For the very nature of animal is 
predicated of the very nature of man, since it is true that 
whatever exists as man, exists as animal, (just as every man 
is animal,) yet not so, as for both to be one thing. J j Because oiie 
If then a person does not assume this, he will not i» genua, the 

^ In the minor in fact the tenns so reciprocate as to become identical, 
and the very nature of a thing, and that of which it is the very nature, are ' 
the same. The whole argument goes to show that no definition, as such, 
can be proved, but the endeayour necessarily results in a petitio principii, 
and the reason is simply because a definition can be predicated essentially 
(ivTifri Ian) of nothing but that, of which it is the definition ; and sino<;> 
to prove a conclusion concerning the essence, the premises must be of tlu^ 
same character, the assumed middle must be identical with the minor, 
and the major premise with the conclusion. The argument is used 
against Xenocrates. Cf. Scholia, p. 242, b. 35. Trendelenburg, de An. p. 
273, Kuhn, de Notionis Definitione, p. 11. Mansel's Logic, Appendix 
B. In some passages (Metap. vi. 5, 5 ; vi. 4, 12) Aristotle declares sub- 
stances alone capable of definition, but in a wider sense, as used throughout 
the Post. Anal., the remark is applicable both to substances and attributet . 

T 
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abistotle's okganon. 



Tboor n. 



^. . conclude that A is the rery nature and sub- 
other species. n r>i 1 '/ii 1 .1 .1* 

s. He who Stance of C, but if he thus assume it, he will 

fiStion blfa'^** assume prior to the conclusion that B is the de- 

Byiiogism begs finitiou of the cssenco of C. Therefore there has 

the quest n. ^^^^^ ^^ demonstration, for he has made a "peti- 
tio principii." 



Chap. V. — That there is no Ccmeltmon by Dtvmans proved. 



1. That the 
method by di- 
Tision is in- 
conclusive. 
* An. Prior, i. 
31. 

r The members 
of division. 
t The defini- 
tion to be 
proved. 



Neyebtheless, neither does the method through 
divisions infer a conclusion, as we observed in the 
analysis about figures,* since it is nerer necessary 
that when these things exist,f thatf should exist, 
as neither does he demonstrate who forms an in- 
duction. For the conclusion ought not to inquire 
nor to exist from being granted, but it necessarily 
rTheadmitted is, when they§ exist, although the respondent 
premises. ^^^ ^^^ acknowledge it. Is man (for instance) 

animal or inanimate,^ if he has assumed him to be an animal, 
it has not been syllogistically concluded. Again, every ani- 
mal is either pedestrian or aquatic, he assumes it pedestrian, 
and that man is that whole animal pedestrian, is not neces- 
sary from what is said, but he assumes also this. It signifies 
nothing however, whether he does this in respect of many 
things or few, since it is the same thing ; to those 
therefore who thus proceed, and in what is capa- 
ble of syllogistic conclusion, this use is unsyllo- 
gistic. For what prevents the whole of thLs| 
being true of man, yet without enunciating what 
a thing is, or the very nature of it ? Again, what prevents 
something being added to, or taken away from, or exceeding 
the essence ? ^ 

Negligence then happens about these things, 

3. A rule an- v ^ ^ ® -j -x i. • ii xi-« 9 

plied for diVi- but wc may avoid it by assuming all things (as 

sionai deiini- granted) in respect of what a thing is, and the 

first being made a postulate by arranging the order 

' This IB an interrogation of one, investigating a definition by division. 

' That is, that sometibing may be superfluous or defective in the defini- 
tion. Cf. rules for definition in the common Logics ; also Passoii^, Arist 
de Notionis Defin. Doct, Crakanthorpe, and Sanderson, and especiallv 
Boethius de Divisione. 



2. The same 
reasoning good 
in long or short 
definition. 

E Pedestrian. 
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in division, omitting nothing. This however is requisite, for it 
is necessary that there should be an individual, 4 ^y constant 
yet nevertheless there is not a syllogism, but if so division, when 
it indicates after another manner. And this is not nMoniiaJ^ 
at all absurd, since neither perhaps does he who ^^^^ **• ^^ 

1 . - . , *^ , '^ 1 1 .are said to ar- 

makes an induction demonstrate, though at the rive at the in- 
same time he renders something manifest, but he ^*^*^"*^- 
who selects definition from division does not state a syllo- 
gism.^ For as in conclusions without media, if a man state 
that £rom such things being granted, this particular thing 
necessarily exists, it is possible to inquire why, thus also is it 
in definitions by division. What is man ? A mortal animal, 
pedestrian, biped, without wings. Why ? according to each 
addition,* for he will state and show by division as he thinks 
that every one is either mortal or immortal. The whole 
however of such a sentence is not definition,* • For the fiefi- 
wherefore though it should be demonstrated by "eiected^fronl'^ 
division, yet the definition does not become a it, i.e. a mortal 
syUogi8m.3 »°^- 

Chap. VL — Case of one Proposition defining the Definition itself. 

Is it however possible to demonstrate what a 1. it is proved 
thing is according to substance, but from hypo- ?emo5st«Uon" 
thesis assuminfi" that the very nature of a thing ofthedefini- 

., 1* u A 'i. • • j.\,* V 'T tion, neither if 

m the question what it is, is something of its one proposition 

> O^ Xcya 6 UXiyfav, A paronomasia; a definition is said to be 
selected from division, because not all the members of the division are 
assumed in the definition, but always from two opposite members, the 
one is assumed and the other relinquished. Taylor. 

' That is, we may question each part of the definition, which is added 
successively, e. gr-why is man animal ? why mortal ? etc. irap' hdarriv 
wpooBtoiv* 

* Syllogism here, as in other places continually, means the conclusion, 
and, as Waitz remarks, Aristotle would more accurately have written 
dXX' b trvWoyitrfibg oix bptafibc ytvtrat. Division was a favourite method 
with Plato, for the demonstration of definitions, but Aristotle considers 
it only a weak kind of syllogism ; in fact, that its chief use is to test 
definitions when obtained. Andronicus Rhodius wrote a separate trea- 
tise on division, and amongst the later Peripatetics, the system was ap- 
parently held in higher estimation. Cf. Cic. Top. ch. 6 ; Quintil. v. lu; 
vii. 1 ; Hamilton's Reid; Trendelen. Elem. and Abelard Dialectica, cd. 
Cousin. 
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defines the de- peculiar principles^ and that these alone ^ indicate 
fiintion itself, jjg substance, and that the whole « is its peculiar- 
ity? for this is its essence. Or again, has a person assumed 
the very nature of a thing in this also ? for we must neces- 
sarily demonstrate through a middle term.* Moreover, as in 
a syllogism, we do not assume what is to have been syllo- 
gistically concluded, (for the proposition is either a whole or 
a part, from which the syllogism consists,) thus neither ought 
the very nature of a thing to be in a syllogism, but this 
should be separate from the things which are laid down, and 
in reply to him who questions whether this has been syllo- 
gistically concluded or not, we must answer that it is, for this 
was the syllogism.* And to him who asserts that the very 
nature of the thing was not concluded^ we must reply thftt 
it was, for the very nature of the thing was laid down by us, 
80 that it is necessary that without the definition of syllogism, 
or of the definition itself, something should be syllogistically 
inferred. 

2. Nor by any Also, if a pcrsou should demonstrate from h}^- 
other hypothe- pothesis, for instance, if to be divisible is the 
«y ogism. ^gggjj^^ ^£ Qyii . jjy^ ^£ ^ coutniry, the essence is 
contrary of as many things as possess a contrary ; but good 
is contrary to evil, and the indivisible to the divisible, then 
the essence of good is to be indivisible. For here he proves 
assuming the very nature of a thing, and he assumes it in 
•^erefore order to demonstrate what is its very nature:* 
question.* cf. let howcvcr something be different, since in de- 

* The things assumed as constituting the definition. 

* The composite from many attributes. It may be observed that there 
are two ways of investigating definition ; one by division, and the other 
by induction ; the first took a wide genus, including the object to be de- 
fined, and contracted it by the addition of successive differentiae, until we 
obtain a complex notion, co-extensive with that of which the definition 
is sought ; this was Plato's favourite method, though rejected by Speusip- 
pus. Vide Scholia, p. 179, b, xi. The other method was by induction, 
which consisted in examining the several individuals of which the term 
to be defined is predicable, and observing what they have in common ; the 
definition sought, being the one common notion which is thus obtained. 
Vide Mansel's Logic, Appendix B. ; Locke's Essay, book ii. ch. 23. 

* The medium being the essence, the latter is thus assumed to demon* 
•trate itself. 

* i. e. from the definition of syllogism, it must be shown that the syllo- 
gism was rightly constructed, and the conclusion properly inferred. 
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monstrations U is assumed that this is predicated 
of that, yet not that very thing, nor that of which 
there is the same definition,* and which recipro- 
cates-t To both however there is the same doubt 
against him who demonstrates by division, and 
against the syllogism thus formed, why man will 
be an animal biped pedestrian,^ but not an ani- 
mal and pedestrian,]: for from the things assumed, 
there is no necessity that there should be one 
predicate, but just as the same man may be both 
a musician and a grammarian. § 



Prior. An. b, 
ii. ch. 16. 
• Equally un* 
known as the 
conclusion, 
t When the 
proposition can 
be equally 
proved by, as 
prove the con- 
clusion. 
t So that one 
thing is not 
proved from 
these. 

§ Cf. Interpre- 
tation, ch. 11. 



Chap. Vil. — Tliat what a thing is can neither be known hy Demon^ 
stration nor hy Definition, 

How then will he who defines show the essence j ^ inquiry 
of a thing, or what it is ? for neither as demon- into the me- 
strating from things [ which are granted will he ISg^^deSitton!* 
render it evident that when they exist, it is ne- J^^J^*'®"«: 
cessary that something else1[ should be, for de- f Thecondu-' 
monstration is this, nor as forming an induction ^'®"' 
by singulars which ar;B manifest^ that every thing thus subsists, 
from nothing * subsisting otherwise ; since he does 
not show what a thing is, but that it is, or is not. 
What remaining method is there ? for he will not 
indicate by sense nor by the finger; 

Moreover how will he show what it f is ? for it 
is necessary that he also who knows what man is, BekkeVrBuhie 
or any thing else, should also know that he is,^ { for Jg^^^lt' 
no one knows with respect to non-being that it is, " man '* is. 
but what the definition or the name signifies, as chapte"!^* 
when I say "tragelaphos," it is impossible to 

' So that one thing is {nroduced from these, according to the nature of 
definition. Gf. on Interpretation, ch. 5« 

* Before we can determine the real definition of any object {ri Iffri) 
we must of necessity ascertain that it exists (Sr* ttrri), (Vide next chap- 
ter.) Now the existence of attributes and that of substances being de-^ 
termined in two different ways, there is a corresponding variety in the 
form of definition, the former being defined by the same cause which 
serred as a middle term to prove their existence, a mode of definition 
described as avKkoyivithQ tov ri 6<rri, irrwcrti haipkpiov rriq cnroSei^ttoi—^ 
foui cames being recognised by Aristotle (cf. An. Post. b. ii. ch. 11) : but 



* No indi- 
vidual. 



t SoWaitzand 
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know what tragelaphos is. Moreover, if he should show what 
a thing is, and that it is, how will he show this in the same 
sentence ? for hoth definition and also demonstration manifest 
one certain thing, but what man is is one thing, and the ea« 
senoe of man is another. 

We next say that it is necessary to show by 
not'th«8uiv^ demonstration every thing, that it is, except it be 
stance to any substance, but to be, is not substance to any thing, 

• n*^ d fl ! ^^^ hoing is not the genus. There will then be 
tionof "what" demonstration that it is,* and this the sciences 
** ^- now effect. For what a triangle means, the geo- 
metrician assumes, but that it is, he demonstrates. What 
then will he who defines what it is, prove? that it is a 
+ Because it is triangle ? he then who knows what it is by 
not yet chosen definition, will uot know if it is,t but this is 

4. Error of Evidently then those who define according to 

present modes, ^j^g present methods of definition, do not demon- 
strate that a thing is, for although those lines be equal which, 
are drawn from the middle, yet why is it the thing dc- 

♦ I « -•«.! fined ?t and why is this a circle ?§ for we might 

I 1. e. a circle. ~ .r, ■»/%'»£•■» n*^ 

f Why is the Say that there is the same-definition of brass.|| For 
hiJing^eq'lS'* neither do definitions demonstrate that it is possi- 
lines from the ble for that to be which is asserted, nor that that 
circumference! thing is, of which they Say there are definitions,^ 
IT L**e*to fnter- ^"* ^^ ^^ always possiblc to say why.lT 
rogate. why is If then ha who defines shows either what a 
this a circle. thing is or what the name signifies, except there 
^ is, by no means (an explanation) of what a thing 

is, definition will be a sentence signifying the same 
thing as a name, but this is absurd. ^ For in the first place 

the definition of substances is determined by the fonnal cause, in refer- 
ence to the essential constituents of the ^neral notion, the possession of 
which entitles the individual to be reckoned under it. Aristotle makes 
summa genera, and individuals alone indefinite. Locke avers that simple 
ideas only cannot be defined. Cf. Metap. books vi. and x. ; Locke's Essay, 
b. iii. 4, 7 ; Descarte's Princip. i. 10 ; Occam's Logic, Part I. 

' Definition does not teach that the proposed thing, the^ essence of 
which is investigated, exists in the nature of things, nor does it teach that 
the thing is that, the essence of which the definition unfolds. Taylor. 

• Cf. Top.vi. 4 and 6, 14; Metap. vi. 11; Albert de Pr»d. Tract.!.; 
Occam, Part I. eh. 26 ; Whately's Logic, and Aldrich upon nominal «nd 
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there would be a definition of non-essences and of non^entities, 
since it is possible even for non-entities to have a signification. 
Again, all sentences will be definitions, for we might give a 
litime to any sentei^ce, so that we might all discuss in definitions, 
and the Iliad would be a definition. Besides, no science would 
demonstrate that this name signifies this thing, neither there- 
fore do definitions manifest this. 

From these things therefore it appears that g Recapituia- 
neither definition nor syllogism are the same tion. it is 
thing, nor are syllogism and definition of the same JlS^know** ^^ 
thing, moreover that definition neither demon- JJg^j^^g/^^ "^*g. 
strates nor shows any thing, and that we can finition nL by 
know what a thing is neither by definition nor by <^e°»o°stration- 
demonstration. 

Chap. VIII. — Of the logical Syllogmn of what a thing is. 

MoBEOYER we must consider which of these j Questionf 
things is well, and which is not well asserted, also propounded lor 
what definition is, and whether there is in a ^^^^i^^^^o*^- 
certain way or by no means a demonstration and definition of 
what a thing is. Now since it is the same thing as we have 
said to know what a thing is, and to know the cause where- 
fore * it is, and the reason of this is, that there is a ^ 
certain cause, j* and this is either the same or \Ji\l'^ct!dti%, 
another, } and if it is another, it is either demon- t Essentiae rei! 
strable or indemonstrable ; if then it is another, and from tiie^s- 
is capable of demonstration,* it is necessary that ^^^^^ ^^*°*' 
the cause should be a medium, and should be de- 
monstrated in the first figure, for that which is § i. e. the n»- 
demonstrated is both universal and affirmative. § S^JSifversSiy* 
Now one method will be that which has been now affirmed of that 
investigated, viz. to demonstrate what a thing is Sieliature! 
through something else, for of those things wluch 

reai definition. It will be found from Tarious places cited, that phy?ical 
definition was rejected by Aristotle, and that nominal definition is one iu 
which the existence of the objects to which the definition is applicable is 
not proved ; in fact, it is questionable whether the name *' nominal defini- 
tion *' is sanctioned by Aristotle (Cf. Trendelen. Elem. 55, upon ch. 10 
of this book, and Mansel, Appendix B. 

' If being different from the " what " a thing is, it can be demonstrated 
"what" it is. 
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^ are predicated in respect of what a tliiog is, it ift 

ecHpfo."* necessary that the medium should be what it is, 

light?* ^^^^^^^ and a property in respect of properties, wherefore 
J e. g. the op- of two essential natures of the same thing,* it will 
SSh ^^'**'' demonstrate the one,t but not the other.J 

That this method then is not demonstration, has 
syikJiwS^^e ^^^^ shown bcfore, but it is aiogical syllogism of 
eo, quid sit." what a thing is, still let us show in what method 
andthe^'tuat" this is possible, discussiug it again from the be- 
nJSitanSJusV g^^ning. For as we investigate why a thing is, 
known. The when WO know that it is, but sometimes those 
time8*known. become evident at the same time, but it is not 
Kara avuBe- possiblc to kuow why it is, prior to knowing that 
"what a thTng it is, it is clcar that in like manner the very nature 
and known? ^^ * thi"g> ©r what it is, cannot be known, with- 
out knowing that it is, since it is impossible to 
f Vide last kuow what a thing is, when ignorant if it is.§ 
wijr uie^dS- We sometimes indeed know if it is, accidentally, 
nition ^|" be knowing sometimes something belonging to the 
on y nomin . ^j^jj^g^i ^g thunder we know, because it is a cer- 
tain sound of the clouds, and an eclipse, because it is a cer- 

* This passage is doubtful : it has nevertheless been used for the de- 
cision of the question as to whether the class of definitions described as 
rrjg tov ri lartv dirodiiKnoQ <rvftirkpa(Tfia, is to be regarded as nominal, or 
as imperfect real definition ; the question is of less importance as Aris- 
totle elsewhere condemns their use (De Animi ii. 2, 2). The instances he 
gives here may refer either to the one or the other description. The 
authorities who hold the first view of the subject are Averroes, Zabarella 
and St. Hilaire ; those who hold up their pens " on the contrary," are the 
Greek commentators, Pacius, Rassow, and Kuhn. 

B A 

Ex. 1. That to which the earth is opposed is eclipsedt 
B C 

The earth is opposed to the moon. 
C A 

• * . The moon is eclipsed. 

B 

Bx. 2. What does not produce a shadow when nothing interrenet la 

eclipsed. 

C B 

The moon does not produce a shadow, ftci 
C A ' 

• * • The moon is eclipsed. 
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tain privation ot light, and a man, because it is a certain 
animal, and soul, because it moves itself. As regards then 
whatever we know accidentally t?iat they are, it is by no means 
necessary that we should possess any thing by which to know 
what they are, for neither do we (really) know that they are, 
and to inquire what a thing is, when we do not know that it 
is, is to inquire about nothing. In those things however of 
which we know something, it is easy (to inquire) what they 
are ; hence as we know that a thing is, so also are we' disposed 
to know what it is, now of those things, of whose essential 
nature we know something, let this be first an example, an 
eclipse A, the moon C, the opposition of the earth , ^ 
B.* To inquire then whether there is an eclipse ^ * 

or not, is to inquire whether B is or not, but this does not 
at all differ from the inquiry if there is a reason of it, and if 
this is, we say that that also is. Or we (inquire) of which con- 
tradiction there is a reason, whether of possessing, or of not 
possessing, two right angles, but when we have discovered, 
we know at the same time, that it is, and whi/ it is, if it is 
inferred through media ;t but if it is not so in- ^ soBekker 
ferred, we know the that, but not the why. Let Buhie, and 
C be the moon, A an eclipse, not to be able to wlltl'^^iur 
produce a shadow when the moon is full and *'«"• 
nothing is seen interposed between us, B, if then B, that is, not 
to be able to produce a shadow when there is nothing be- 
tween us, be present with C, and A, to be eclipsed, present 
with this, that there is an eclipse, is indeed evident, but why is 
not yet so, and that there is an eclipse, we indeed know, but 
what it is we do not know.J Yet as it is clear j ^^^ ^^ ^ 
that A is with C, (to inquire) why it is, is to in- 
vestigate what B is, whether it is the opposition (of the 
earth), or the turn of the moon, or the extinction of light, 
but this is the definition of the other extreme, as in those 
(examples) of A, since an eclipse is the interposition of the 
earth. What is thunder ? the extinction of fire in a cloud : 
why does it thunder ? because fire is extinguished in a 

B A 

Ex. 3. Where there is an extinction of fire there is thunder. 
C B 

In a cloud there is extinction of fire* 
C A 

• * . In % cloud there is thunder. 
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cloud. Let C be a cloud, A thunder, B thQ extinction of 
fire, hence B is present with C, that is, with the cloud, for 
fire is extinguished in it, but A, sound, is present 
♦ L ""nother ^ith this, and B is the definition of A, the first 
prior cause of extreme;* if there be again another medium of 
if A?Srthr thisf it will be from the remaining definitions.^ 
3 Of what a ^® have shown therefore thus, how what a 

thing is, thete thing is, is assumcd, and becomes known, where- 
iS5«mno?de-' fore there is neither syllogism nor demonstration 
monstration, of what a thing is, still it will become evident 
felt«d bySth. through syllogism, and through demonstration ; 
cf. ch. 8. g^jj^ hence without demonstration it is neither 

possible to know what a thing is, of which there is another 
cause, nor is there demonstration of it, as we have already 
observed in the doubts. 



Chap. IX. — Of certain Natures or Principles incapable of 
Demonstration, 

1. A two-fold Of some things indeed there is a certain other 
twngs" tte cause, but of Others there is not, so that it is plain 
method used that some of them are immediate, and principles, 
in each. whose existence and what they are, we must sup- 

pose, or make manifest after another manner,^ which indeed 
the arithmetician does, for he both supposes what unity is, 
and that it is. Of those however which have a medium,^ and of 
whose essence there is another cause, it is possible, as we have 
said, to produce a manifestation through demonstration, yet 
not by demonstrating tvhat they are. 

* Sin autem etiam alius tenninus medius inveniri potest per quern co- 
gatur proposltio A B, is quoque una ex reliquis definitionibus notionis A 
non esse non poterit Waitz. If iohat a thing is, may be proved by 
another tohtUy this last may also be proved by another, so that there will 
be three causes of an eclipse, of "which the 1st proves the 2nd, and the 
2nd the 3rd, and if all are joined there will be a perfect definition. Cf. 
ch. 10. 

• As by induction, or a demonstration of the " that.** He shows here 
that definitions are assumed prior to all demonstration, and are real, in- 
asmuch as the existence of the objects is assumed with them. The 
ground of the assumption will vary according to the nature of the o]\j«ct 
to be defined. Cf. Metap. x. 7. 

' A cause different from themselyes. 
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Chaf. X. — Vpcm Definition and Us kinck. 

Since definition is said to be a sentence (ex- 
planatory) of what a thing is, it is evident that either JxpuSns 
one definition will be of what a name signifies, or JJ?,"*™® **'* 
another nominal sentence, as what a thing signi- 
fies, which is so far as it is a triangle, which when we know 
that it is, we inquire why it is.* Still it is difficult thus to 
assume things, the existence of which we do not know, and 
the cause of this difficulty has been explained before, because 
neither do we know whether it is or is not, except accidentally. 
One sentence is indeed in two ways, the one by conjunction, 
as the Biad, but the other from signifying one thing of one, 
not accidentally. 

The above-named then is one definition of a 2. or shows it» 
definition, but the other definition is a sentence cause, a dis- 
showing why a thing is, so that the former 
signifies, but does not demonstrate, but the lattei will evi- 
dently be, as it were, a demonstration of what a thing is, dif- 
fering from demonstration in the position (of the terms). For 
there is a difference between saying, why does it thunder ? and 
what is thunder ? for thus a person will answer, because fire 
is extinguished in the clouds ; but what is thunder ? the sound 
of fire extinguished in the clouds ; hence there is the same 
sentence spoken in another manner, and in the one way there 
is a continued demonstration, but in the other there is a de- 

^ Vide Aldrich, Hill's and Whately's Logics upon nominal and real 
definition. With regard to the expression Xoyog tripoct dvofiaruStig^ 
(oratio diversa nominalis, Buhle,) Trendelenburg's, (Elementa, 55,) the 
literal rendering, gives the idea that nominal as well as real defini- 
tions must be aentenceSy but Mansel thinks the context seems rather to 
mean " a definition of the signification of a name, or of another sentence 
haying the force of a name ; " yet on the other hand fairly allows that in 
this way the word iripog ** is superfluous," and the example given " un- 
intelligible." There is no doubt therefore that by \6yog dvofiarut^riQ is 
meant a sentence whose signification, like that of a single noun, is one ; 
a description which includes all real definitions, of which the example is 
a specimen. We subjoin the places he refers to : Int. v. 2 ; Metap. vi. 4, 
and 12, and vii. 6; Alex. Scholia, p. 743, a. 31. In the Greek com- 
mentators Xoyof SvofA. is clearly used for nominal definitions : see Philop. 
Schol. p. 244, b. 31, also Mansel, Appendix B. p. 19. For the differ- 
ent uses of the word \6yog by Aristotle; as en'Jnciative of definition, cl 
Waitz upon this chapter. 
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finition. Moreover the definition of thunder is, a sound in 
the clouds» but this is the conclusion of the de- 
*v?de ahio** monstratiou of what it is ; now the definition of 
Mansers Logic, things immediate is, the indemonstrable thesis of 
SX.)"'^'''- essence*' 

3. Brief sum- One definition then is, an indemonstrable sen- 
formaofdefini- ^^^ (significative) of esscuce, but another is a 
tion. syllogism of essence, differing from demonstration 

t i. e. in in case,| and a third is the conclusion of the de- 

fom? ™M^he monstration of what a thing is. Wherefore, from 
position of the what we have said, it is evident how there is, and 
how there is not, a demonstration of what a thing 
is, also of what things there is, and of what there is not ; more- 
over in ho^ many ways definition is enunciated, and how it 
demonstrates the essence of a thing, and how it does not ; also 
of what things there is, and of what there is not, definition ; 
yet more, how it subsists with respect to demonstration, and 
how it may, and how it may not be, of the same thing. 



Chap. XL — Of Causes and their Demonstration. 

1. Causes of SiNCE we think that we scientifically know, 
wSweSr* when we are cognizant of the cause, but causes 
expressed by are four,^ one indeed as to the essence of a 

* " Of things immediate/* such as the definition of a subject. Waitz 
and Pacius consider trT&tnQ and Bkoiq synonymous. Upon the kinds of 
definition referred to here, the reader will find ample information in 
Mansers Appendix B., where they are ably and fiilly discussed. 

* Upon the four causes of things, see Forchhamraer Verhandlungen det 
sechsten, Versammlung deutscher Philoll. und Schulmm. Cassel, 1844, 
p. 84 — 89. Although Aristotle allows any of the four to be used as a mid- 
dle term, yet it by no means follows that each may be a definition of 
the major, for while he has not decidedly expressed his opinion, it is 
probable that he regarded the formal cause only, as available for defini- 
tion. For not only has a material cause no place in attributes, but in 
])hy8ical substances (Metap. vii. 4) ; in this chapter he gives a material 
cause, instanced as a middle term, as in fact identical with the formal. 
The efficient and final causes seem, as Mansel says, to be excluded, as 
not being contemporaneous with their effects, so that firom the existence 
ol the one we cannot certainly infer that of the other. Vide Waitz, vol. 
ii. p. 411 ; Trendelenburg, de Anim. p. 355 ; Maiisel, App. B. 17. Cf. also 
next chapter; Metap. books vL, xi., xii.,xiii.; De Anim.i.; Physic, lib. 
Landii. 
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thing,* another that which from certain things ex- *Je middle 
isting, this necessarily exists,! a third that which * ™V«' »y tUai 
first moves something,} and a fourth on account of ^um/**™** 
which a thing (exists) ; § all these are demonstrated t The material 
through a medium. || For the one that this existing j^Th^ efficient 
it is necessary that that should be, is not from ^J^)^^ ^^^ 
one proposition being assumed, but from two at ii When one of 
the least, but this is, when they have one medium ; JJimedVor a 
this one therefore being assumed,1f there is neces- middle. (Vide 
sarily a conclusion, which is evidently thus : Why iJ^^Tiie middle. 
is the angle a right one in a semicircle, or from 
the existence of what, is it right ? * Let then A be * Sfprop.'^s?.' 
a right angle, B the half of two right angles, and 
the angle in the semicircle C, Hence B is the cause why A 
the right angle is inherent in C, i. e. in the angle of a semi- 
circle ; for this angle is equal to A, but C is equal to B, for it 
is the half of two right angles ; B then being the half of two 
right angles, A is inherent in C, and this was for 
the angle in a semicircle to be a right angle.f * ^^"^p^® <^) 
This J however is the same as the explanation of Jj^® conciu- 
the essence of a thing, § because definition signifies $ Because a 
this, but the cause of the essence of a thing has Smf « its na- 
been shown to be the middle. || Why was there a *»"«• 
Median war with the Athenians? What was the * '*" 
cause of waging war with the Athenians ? Because the latter 
with theEretrians attacked Sardis ; this was the first cause of the 
movement. Let war then be A, first made the attack B, the 
Athenians C, B then is present with C, i. e. to have first made 
the attack is present with the Athenians, but A is also with B, 
for they make war with the aggressors, A then is present with 
B, i. e. to wage war is present with the aggressors, but this, B, 
is present with the Athenians, for they were the aggressors. 
Wherefore the middle is the cause here, and that which first 
moves ; but of those things, whose cause is for the sake of some- 
thing, as, why does he walk ? that he may be well • why is a 

B A 

Ex. 1. Every angle which is the half of two right angles is a right angle 
C B 

Every angle described in a semicircle is the half of two right 
angles 

C A 

. * . Every angle described in a semicircle is a right angle. ' 
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houde biilt ? tLat furniture may be preserved ; the one is for 
tlie sake of health, but the other for the sake of preservation. 
Still there is no difference between why is it necessary to 
walk after supper, and for the sake of what is it necessary ? 
but let walking after supper be C, the food not to rise B, to 
be well A. Let then walking after supper be the cause why 
the food does not rise to the mouth of the stomach, and let 
this be healthy ; for B, that is, for the food not to rise, appears 
to be present with walking, C, and with this A, salubrious. 
What then is the cause that A, which is that for the sake of 
which (the final cause), is present with C ? B (is 
* ^* the cause), that is, the food not rising, this * how- 

1 Exam le (2 ®^®^ ^ ^ ^* Were, the definition of it,t for A will 
$ ThepremiMs be thus explained.^} Why is B present with C ? 
TESmpSa) ^>ecau8e to be thus affected is to be well : we must 
IT In final nevertheless change the sentences, § and thus the 
"iMcient Several points will be more clear. || The genera- 
rS ttic latter *^^^ hereT indeed, and in causes respecting mo- 
t Thecauie. * tion,* subsist vice versa, for there f it is necessary 
I vSfcS^' ^at the middle} should be first generated, but 
f The last in here § C, which is the last,|| and that for the sake 
nature? ^ of which is generated the last.ir 

Possibly indeed the same thing may be for the 
thing may ^ Sake of Something, and from necessity ; for instance, 
MMtwoKSuBell ^^y ^^^^ ^*S^' P**® through a lantern ? for ne- 
cessarily that which consists of smaller particles 
passes through larger pores, if light is produced by transit, also 
(it does so) on account of something, that we may not fall. If 
then it possibly may be, is it also possible to be generated ? 

* That is, the healthy will be explained to be thai which does not suf- 
fer the food to rise. 

B A 

Ex. 2. For the food not to rise in the stomach is healthy 
C B 

Walking after supper does not suffer the food to rise, eta 
C ~ A 

• * . Walking after supper is healthy. 

A B 

Er. 3. That which is healthy causes the food not to rise 
C A 

Walking afler supper is healthy 

C B 

• * . Walking afler supper causes the food not to rin. 
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as if it thunders, fire being extinguished, it is necessary that 
it should crash and rumble, and, as the Pythagoreans say, for 
the sake of threatening, that those in Tartarus may be terri- 
fied. Now there are many things of this kind, 3 Necessity u 
especially in those which are constituted and con- twofold ; in- 
sist from nature, for nature produces one thing Rhetft. :i.* 
for the sake of somethinff,* and another from * For the sake 
necessity ; j but necessity is two-fold, one accord- form. 
ing to nature and impulse,| another with violence, ormatterf****^ 
contrary to impulse ; thus a stone is borne from X W^. i. e. 
necessity both upward and downward, yet not pSi^. "*' 
from the same necessity. S In thin&^s however | Because it 

, . , - It'' ' ^, . « descends na- 

which are from reason, || some never subsist from turaiiy, but 
chance, as a house, or a statue, nor from neces- {"IrtmcSi^** 
sity,^ but for the sake of something, whilst others things. 
are also from fortune, as health and safety.^lf ir cf. Poetics, 
Especially in those which are capable of a various ^^' ^' 
subsistence, as when the generation of them is not from for- 
tune, so that there is a good end, on account of which it 
takes place, and either by nature or by art: from fortune 
however nothing is produced for the sake of something. 

Chap. XII. — Upon the causes of the Present, Fast, (Cf. Phys. lib. 
and Future, *^) 

The cause of things which are, is the same also i. identity of 
as that of things which are generated, which ^^^' 
have been generated, and which will be, for the middle is the 
cause, except that being is the cause to be, what is generated, 
to those which are generated, what has been, to those which 

' Not from the necessity of matter ; because though there are wood, 
stones, and cement, yet there is no necessity on that account that there 
should be a house. 

. * "As health,** which is either from the medicinal art, or from chance, 
e. g. when Pheraeus Jason was healed by a dart thrown by an enemy, as 
Cicero relates in book iii., de Natur& Deorum ; " and safety," which so 
happens to a ship when it is preserved, either on account of the art and 
skill of the pilot, or fortuitously. Taylor. Upon necessity, chance, and 
the principles generally alluded to at the close of this chapter, cf. Phy- 
sics, book ii. ; Metaph. books iv. y ; Rhet. i. 6 (Bohn's ed., wher? see 
note) ; also i. 10, and Ethics i. 9. See also Montaigne's Essays, pp. 50 
and 105, Hazlitt's ed. 
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Example (1.) 



have been, and what will be to those that will be. Thus why 
was there an eclipse ? because the earth was interposed, but 
an eclipse is generated^ because an interposition of the earth 
is generated, but there will be, because the earth unU he, and 
there is, "because it is interposed. What is ice ? Let it be as- 
sumed to be congealed water ; let water be C, congealed A, 
the middle cause B, a perfect defect of heat ; B then is pre- 
sent with C, but with this A, viz. to be congealed,* 
but ice is generated, when B is generated, it was 
so, when the latter was so, and it wUl be, when the latter 
wUl be. 

2. Causes and Heucc that whlch is thus a cause, and that c£ 
timuUM^oS^^ which it is the cause, are generated at one and 
—an inquiry the samc time, when they are generated ; are si- 
thiSjf8*not*8?^ multaneously when they are ; and in like man- 
muitoneous. ner, in respect to the having been, and the will 
be, generated. In the case of things which are not simul- 
taneous, are there in a continued time, as it seems to us, dif- 
ferent causes of different things ? for instance, is another thing 
having been generated the cause of this thing having been 
generated, and another thing which will be, the cause that 
this will be, and of this being, something which was generated 
before ? the syllogism however is from what was 
afterwards generated.f And the principle of these 
are those things which have been generated, 
wherefore the case is the same as to things 
which are generated. From the prior indeed 
there is no (syllogism), as that this thing was 
afterwards generated, because that thing was 
thJfo*unda5orf generated,J it is the same also in regard to the 
was laid the future. For whether the time be indefinite or 
house was definite,§ it will not result that because that thing 
§ That is, the was truly said to have been generated, this which 
tween ne is posterior is truly said to have been generated, 



f Tt is con- 
cluded the 
foundation was 
laid from the 
house being 
built. 

S. The poste- 
rior not col- 
lected from the 
prior. 



B A 

Ex. 1. That, the heat of which fails, is congealed 
B C 

The heat fails of water 
C A 

. . Water is congealed. 
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since in the interval it will be false to say this,^ fonner and the 
when already another thing* has been produced. «on.'^"*'*" 
The same reasoning also happens to what will be, • The irounda- 
nor because thatf was produced, will this J be, as t^rie founda- 
the middle must be generated at the same time;* V^'fc^i, « 
of things that have been that which has been, 4. Medium 
of the future the future, of what are produced ^S^^iSS**" 
that which is produced, of things which are those of whkh 
that which is, but of what was generated, and of dimn. * ™*" 
that which will be, the middle cannot possibly be 
produced at one and the same time. Moreover neither cap the. 
interval § be indefinite, nor definite,* since it will | Between the 
be false to assert it in the interval ;^ but we must past and tu- 
consider what is connected with it, so that after the *"*' 
having been generated, to be generated may exist in things.* 
Or is it evident that what is generated is not connected with 
what was generated ? for the past does not cohere with what 
was generated, since they are terms and individuals. As then 
neither points are mutually connected, those things which 
have been produced are not so, for both are indivisible ; nor 
for the same reason does that which is, cohere with that which 
has been generated, for that which is generated is divisible, 
but that which has been is indivisible. As a line then is to 
a point, so is that which is to that which was generated, for 
infinite things which have been, are inherent in 
that which is ; || we must however enunciate these Jointaln aiuie. 
matters more clearly in the universal discussions 
about motion.f VrT^^"^' 

Concerning then the manner in which, when ^ j„ ^j,^ ^5,^,^ 
there is a successive generation, the middle cause of past and fu- 
subsists, let so much be assumed, for in these also p^i^^ 
it is necessary that the middle and the first should J2^^"* **• 
be immediate, thus A was generated because C 
was 8O9. but C was after, A before. The principle indeed la 

* As that the house was produced. 

' Supply — ^with that of which it is the medium* Vide Waits on this 
chap., Tol. ii. p. 411 ; and Cf. An. Prior ii. 5. 

* Supply—in which we may jusUy infer, that one will be, becaust 
another is. 

* Since the future does not exist in that time. 

' 80 that there may be a continual successlT* irodactioii. 

I 
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C, because it is nearer to the now, which is the principle of 
time, but C was generated if D was, hence from D having 
been, it is necessary that A should have been. The cause how^ 
ever is C, for from D having been, it is necessary that C 
should have been generated, but C having been, A must of 
necessity have been produced before. When however we 
thus assume the middle, will (the process) at any time stop 
at the immediate, or on account of the infinity will a medium 
always intervene ? for, as we have stated, what has been ge- 
nerated is not connected with what has been ; nevertheless we 
♦ 8 Wait ™^** commence at least from the immediate* and 
Mediate, Tay- from the first fiow.^ Likewise with regard to the 
Bektor"'"' ■"* !' Y^^ ^»'* ^^^ ^^ ** ^8 true to say that D will be, 
it is necessary that, prior to this, it should be true 
to say that A will be, the cause however of this is 0, for if D 
will be, prior to it C will be, but if C will be, prior to it A 
will be. Likewise also in these the division is infinite, for 
things which will be, are not mutually coherent, but an im- 
mediate princifde must also be assumed in these. It is thus 
in the case of works, if a house has been built, stones must 
necessarily have been out, and formed ; and why this ? because 
the foundation must of necessity have been laid, if the house 
was built, but if the foundation was laid, stones must neces- 
sarily have been prepared before. Again, if there shall be a 
house, in like manner there will be stones prior to this, still 
the demonstration is in like manner through a medium, for 
the foundation will have a prior subsistence. 
«. Things ge- Notwithstanding, since we see in things which 
Mratedinadr- are, that there is a certain generation in a circle,f 
a simibff de-^* this hi^pens when the middle and the extremes fol- 
" i^e^moSi- ^^ ®*®^ Other, for in these there is a reciprocation ; 
ally. ' this however was shown in the first treatise,^ viz. 

chfs'-^'Sio' *^^ *^ conclusions are converted ; § but tba case 
^h^s ^' ^' ^ ^^ being in a circle is thus. In works it appears 
t Changed into after this manner, when the earth has been moist- 
prem. ened, vapour is necessarily produced, from the 

production of this, there is a cloud, from this last, water, and 
from the presence of this, the earth is necessarily moistened, 
this however was the (cause) at first, so that it has come round 

• Compare WaiU ttpon *hM place. 
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in a circle, for any one of these existing, another is, zjid if 
that is, another, and from this, the first. 

There are some things which are generated 7. of things 
universally, (for always, and in every thing, they unWerSfiy,*^* 
either thus subsist, or are generated,) but others butujuaiiy.'the 
not always, but for the most part ; thus not every ?houiTbe non- 
vigorous man has a beard, but this is generally fo^tSTSis^"^ 
the case, now of such things it is necessary that part true. cr. 
the medium also should be for the most part ; for ^^*^*"' *"• ^^' 
if A is universally predicated of B, and this of C universally, 
it is necessary that A also should be predicated always, and 
of every C, (for the universal is that which is present with 
every individual and always,) but it was supposed to be for 
the most part, wherefore it is necessary that the medium also, 
B, should be for the most part: hence of those which are for 
the most part, the principles are immediate, as many as thu:) 
subsist for the most part, or are generated. 

Chap. Xm. — Upon the Method of investigating Definition, 

We have before shown how what a thing is, is attributed to 
definitions, and in what way there is or is not a demonstra- 
tion or definition of it, how therefore it is necessary to inves- 
tigate ^ things which are predicated in respect to what a thing 
is, let us now discuss. 

Of those then, which are always present with 1. DWision of 
each individual, some have a wider extension, yet exteSion*^ 
are not beyond the genus.* I mean those have a * of the sub- 
wider extension, as many as are present with ^®°** 
each individual universally, yet also with another thing, thus 
there is something which is present with every triad, and 
also with that which is not a triad, as being is present with 
a triad, but also to that which is not number. Nevertheless 
the odd is present with every triad, and is of wider extension^ 
for it is with five, but it is not beyond the genus,f 
for the five is number, and nothing out of num- ' ®* number. 
ber is odd. Now such things we must take so far toinraUt ofde- 

' He uses the term ^tiptvtiv : see also Mansel's note (Appendix B.) ijp 
reference to the expressions KaracKivdZtiv and Zfirtiv as applied se 
parately to the two methods of "hunting for'* and " testing" the defini- 
tion. JUL Diyision and Induction. 

s2 
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finitJon those to until SO many are first assumed, each of which • 
of which is of is of widcF extension,f but all of them together 
Iii?rthM?but *^® ^^* ^^ greater extent, for it is necessary that 
all together this should be the substance of a thing.* For ex- 
SSg to'te *de- ample, number, the odd is present with every triad, 
♦"xaken se ar- *^® ^^^ ^^ ^®*^ ways, both as not being mea- 
ateiy. ^ suTcd by Dumbcr and as not being composed of 
?hing*to*^* numbers.* Now therefore the triad is this, viz. 
defined. the first odd number, and the first in this way, for 

each of these is present, the one with all odd numbers, but 
the last also with the dual, yet all of them (together) with 
none (but the triad). Since however we have 
ch^!* ^®^' shown above, J that those things which are predi- 
cated in respect of what a thing is are necessary, 
but universals are necessary, but what are thus assumed of a 
triangle, or any other thing, are assumed in respect to what a 
thing is, thus from necessity the triad will be these things. That 
his however is its essence appears from this, since it is neces- 
sary, unless the very nature of a triad were not this, that this 
should be a certain genus, either denominated or anonymous. 
It will be therefore of wider extension than to be with a triad 
alone, for let the genus be supposed of that kind as to be more 
widely extended according to power, if then it is present with 
nothing else than Individual triads, this will be the essence of 
the triad. Let this also be supposed, that an ultimate predi- 
cation like this of individuals is the essence of each thing, 
wherefore in like manner, when any thing is thus demon- 
strated, it will be the essence of that thing. 
8. Method of Nevertheless it is right when any one is con- 
dividing the versant with a certain whole,^ to divide the genus 
Twhichcan. into the individuals which are first in species,§ 

' As some discrepancy has been supposed to exist between this pas- 
sage and Metap. tI. 12, it may be well to obserre that, although in the 
latter passage he seems to maintain that the last di£ferentia must be co- 
extensive with the subject, he is there apparently speaking not of the 
specific difference per ae, but of the di^erence regarded as dividing the 
genus : this is in fact equivalent to saying, that the whole must be co- 
extensive, which no one would think of denying. Vide Mansel's Ap- 
pendix, note B. ; Boethius, Hill, and Whately upon logical definition and 
decision ; also Waitz's remarks. 

' Because the triad is the first number, the monad being the principU 
of number, and the dual, a medium between 1 and 3. 

' In investigating the definition of a subaltern speciflt* 
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ibr instance, number into triad and dual, then to not be divided 
endeavour thus to assume the definitions of these, "**® species. 
as of a straight line, of a circle,* and of a right angle ; after- 
wards assuming what the genus is,^ for instance, whether it 
is quantity or quality, he should investigate the peculiar pas- 
sions* through common first (principles.)* For » or the first 
those which happen to the composites from indi- species. 
viduals will be evident from the definitions, f be- t of the fim 
cause definition and that which is simple* are *p®°*«»- 
the principles of all things, and accidents are essentially pre- 
sent with simple things alone, but with others according to 
them. The £ visions indeed by differences* are 4 Differential 
useful for our progression in this way, but how division useful 
indeed they demonstrate we have shown befoi'e,J g^tionofdefi- 
but they would thus be useful only for syllo- j*An"'priori 
gizing what a thing is, and indeed they may ap- ch. si, and this 
pear to do nothing, but to assume every thing ^ok»«'»-s- 
immediately, § just as if any one assumed from S i. e. without 
the beginning without division. It makes some ^^^ ' 
difference, however, whether what is predicated be so, prior or 
posterior,® as for instance, whether we call animal, mild biped, 
or biped, animal mild, for if every thing consists 
of two,! and one certain thing is animal mild, di^reSJe?"* 
and again from this, and the difference, man or 
any thing else which is one, consists, we must necessarily 
make a postulate by division. Besides, thus only is it possible 
to leave out nothing in the definition, since when the first 
genus is assumed, if a person takes a certain inferior division,^ 
every thing will not fall into this; for instance, not every 
animal has entire or divided wings, but every animal which 
is winged, for this is the difference of it,ir but the ^ *• e. the divi- 
first difference of animal is that into which every Tayiw/ ' 

* A circle is first amongst figures, because it is circumscribed by one 
line, other figures by many tines. 

' In what category the thing defined is contained. 
^ Principles common to the first and remaining lowest species, for the 
principles of the subaltern are those of the infinia species. 

* The defin. of die first simple epecies. • Specific difierences. 

* Tlierefore division is useful for the arrangement of things properly 
in regard to priority, etc. Cf. Waitz. 

^ In which there ia not the peculiarity of genus, but of some lowef 
q^ies. 
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vision is to be 
assumed. 
t The first di- 
vision of bird. 

% In the defini- 
tion. 

5. It is not re- 
quisite that he 
who defines 
should know 
all other sub- 
jects from 
which he dis- 
tinguishes the 
thing defined. 



animal falls. Likewise in regard to each of the rest, both of 
« The first di- those genera * which are external to animal, and 
of those which are contained under it, aa of bird,| 
i» that into which every bird falls, and of fish 
that into which every fish falls. Thus proceeding 
we may know that nothing i» omitte<]^ ^ but other- 
wise we must omit something, and not know it. 
It is not at all necessary that he who defines and 
divides, should know all things that subsist,^ 
though some say it is impossible to know the dif- 
ferences of each thing without knowing each ; 
but it is impossible to know each thing without 
differences, for that from which this does not dif- 
fer, is the same with this, but that from which it differs is 
something else than this. In the first place then this is false, for 
it is not something else according to every difference, since there 
are many differences in things which are the same in species, yet 
not according to substance, nor per se. Next, when any one 
6. A division assumes opposites, and difference, and that every 
thing falls into this or that, and assumes also that 
the question is in one part of the two, and knows 
this, it is of no consequence whether he knows 
or does not those other things of which the dif- 
ferences § are predicated. For it is evident that 
thus proceeding, II if he should arrive at those of 
which there is no longer a difference, he will ob- 
tain the definition of the substance ; but that every thing will 
fall into division, if there should be opposites of which there 
is no medium, is not a postulate,ir since every 
thing must necessarily be in one of them, if in- 
deed it will be the difference of it. 

In order to frame definition by divisions, we 
must attend to three things, viz. to assume the 
things predicated in respect of what a thing 
is ; to arrange these, which shall be first or se- 
cond ; and that these are all. Now the first of 



into opposite 
members, as of 
animal into 
rational and 
irrational. 

§ Rational, etc. 

II From genus 
to species by 
differences. 



f Not a petitio 
principii. 

7. Three things 
to be attended 
to, in division- 
al definition^ 
how to efiiect 
these. Vide 
Whately, Hill, 
and Aldrlch. 



* We find from the scholia that Aristotle here glances at Speusippus : he 
proceeds to show that it does not signify to the proper knowledge of the 
thing defined, whether a person knows, or does not know, other things in- 
cluded in either species ; since if he carries on division he will arrive at those 
which have no difference, and will then have attained the desired definition* 
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these arises fram our being able as syllogisticallj' ^ y^^ ^ 
to collect accident, that it is inherent,* so to con- book if. ^ 
struct through genus. t There will however be a t Topioi, book 
proper arrangement if what is first be assumed, ^* 
and this will be if that be taken which is consequent to all, 
but all not consequent to it ; for there must be something of 
this kind. This then being taken, there must now be the 
same method in the things inferior, since the second will be 
that which is first of the rest^ and the third that which is first 
of the following, for what is superior being taken away, what- 
ever succeeds will be the first of the others ; there is also 
similar reasoning in the other cases. Still that all these should 
be, is clear from assuming what is first in the division, that 
every animal is either this or that, j: but this is j ^ rational 
inherent ; § and again the difference of this whole ^ or irrational. 
but that of the last ^ there is no longer any differ- * ** ** "*^*"**- 
ence, or immediately with the last difference ' this H h Being as- 
does not differ in species from the whole : * for it ■"™*^' 
is clear that neither more (than is necessary) is added, for every 
thing has been assumed in reference to what a 3 j,^ ,,,„. 
thing is, nor is any thing deficient, for it would mum genus 
be either genus or difference. Both the first then SSSJionV* ** 
is genus, and this assumed together with differ- J f "^^^J.^. 
ences, but all the differences are contained, for tionai, mortal, 
there is no longer any posterior difference.^ P^ggntiaiiy 
Otherwise the last* would differ in species, this from the vhoie 
however has been shown not to differ.f SJ SortaJ! ^°"* 

Still we must investigate, looking to those which ^ Method t© 
are similar and do not differ, first (considering) what be applied in 
that is which is the same in all these, then again ^^r^i^i^ 
in other things which are in the same genus with ^fth some- 
them, and which are among themselves the same >"«<»™™®"- 
in species, but different from those. Yet when in these that is 

* Subdivision of rational animal into mortal, immortal, etc. 
' As of mortal rational animal. 

' This may be some accidental difference, e. g. *' black," united to the 
last, as animal rational mortal black. 

* That is, firom animal rational mortal, but as it does not differ from it 
essentially, the last accidental difference (black) ought not to be admit- 
ted. He uses the term r6 trvvoXov, when the definition is composed of 
the genus and its differences. Cf. Waitz, BoethiuB, and Keckermanna 
Lyst. Log. Min. lib. i. cap. 17. Wallis, Log. 
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assumed which all have the same, and in others similarly, we 
must consider in the things assumed whether it is the same, 
until we arriye at one reason, for this will be the definition of 
the thing. Yet if we do not arrive at one, but at two oi 
more, it is evident that the question will not be one, but 
? • «<rra'xo4ricKA». ^^Jf ^^^ iustance, I mean if we should inquire 
! cf.Eth.Nk. what magnanimity* is, we must consider in the 

\ iv. 8 and 4, and rT^ _a • • i 

{ shaks. Corioia- cases 01 certain magnanimous persons, whom we 
nus, passim. know what one thing they all possess, so far as 
they are such. Thus if Alcibiades is magnanimous, or 
Achilles, or Ajax, what one thing have they all ? intolerance 
t Alcibiades. ^^ iusult, for one of them fought,* f another 
sulked,^ another slew himself.^ Again, in other 
^"^ instances, as in that of Lysander or Socrates, If 

then (it is common to these) to behave in the same manner, 
in prosperity and adversity, taking these two, I consider what 
indifference with regard to fortune, and what impatience under 
insult possess in common ; if they have ^othing there will "be 
two species of magnanimity. 

Every definition is nevertheless universal, for 
ciaiiy universal the physician docs not prescribe what is whole- 
S^bldSSd. ^^^ ^^^ * certain eye, but defines what is fit for 
every eye, or for the species. The singular however 
is easier to define than the universal, wherefore we must pass 
from singulars to universals, for equivocations lie more con- 
cealed in universals, than in things without a difference. But 
as in demonstrations the power of syllogizing must necessarily 
I Vide logical ^ inherent, so also perspicuity must be in de- 
ruiesfordeflni- finitions,§ and there will be this, if through things 
tioninAidrich. ^jji^h are singularly enunciated, what is in each 
genus be separately defined ; as with the similar, not every 
similar, but that which is in colours and in figures, and the 

' Alcibiades, to revenge the preference given by his countrymen to 
Lysias, revolted to Lacedemon, and brought war on his country. 

' Achilles, for Briseis. The reader may smile at the graphic term 
used here for t/irivifftv, as descriptive of the " angry boy" in the Iliad, 
but will confess that its use is warranted, both verbally, by Johnson, 
and circumstantially, by ShaJcspeare (Troilus and Cressida). Upon the 
freaks and follies of Ajax, see the speech of Thersites in the same play, 
act iii. scene 3, and Sophocles (Ajax) passim. Zell observes that mag- 
nanimity was a conspicuous element in Aristotle's own diaracter : upon 
Christian magnanimity, see St. Paul's Epistles. 
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sharp that which is in voice, and so to proceed to what is 
common, taking care that equivocation does not « Because of 
occur. But if it is not right to use metaphors in amjigwity. 
disputation, we must clearly not define by meta- nition is somel 
phors,* nor by those things which are spoken by edfai dScus?^' 
metaphor, otherwise it will be necessary to use "wn. (Cf. 
metaphors in disputation. f p^«o!/**^' ^' 

Chap. XIV.— J2w&«/or ProJfoww.t J cf. An. Priw 

•^ * 1. 4, and i. 26 ; 

Now that we may have problems, we must select and i. ii. 
sections and divisions, and thus select, the com- i.N^dofdivi- 
mon genus of all being supposed, as for example, ippropriatlng^ 
if animals were the subjects of consideration, (we JJ^^ sSemi. 
must first consider,) what kind of things are pre- 
sent with every animal.^ When these have been taken, we 
must again see what kind of things are consequent to every 
first individual of the rest,^ thus if this is a bird, what things 
follow every bird, and so always that which is nearest,^ for 
we shall evidently now be able to say why things are present, 
which are consequent to those under what is common, as why 
they are present with man or horse.* Let then animal be A, 
B things consequent to every animal, C D E certain animals, 
why then B is present with D is evident, for it is present 
through A : in a similar manner with the rest, and 
in others there is always the same reasoning. § ^ ® ^ ' 

' For the word problem and its uses, see Alexander Scholia, p. 150, 
b. 40. What he means here, is that we ascertain the questions or pro- 
blems to be discussed in every system, by the use of proper divisions and 
sections, (which Aristotle assumes for the same thing,) and by proceed- 
ing from universals to singulars. Vide Biese i. p. 314. 

' Of the first species. 

* To the first species, which is next to the proposed genus. Taylor. 

* i. e. the properties of animal. 

A B 

Ex. 1. Every animal is sentient 
D A 

Every horse is an animal 
D B 

, • , Every horse is sentient. 
The proof may be applied in the same manner to every specie! :f 
animal. 
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• Synonyms. Now then we speak according to presented 
f . Also of in- common names, ^ * but we must not only consider 
ti^t which is in these, but also assume if any thing else should 
iSnruSre M*^* be seen to be common, afterwards consider to 
something what things this is consequent, and the quality of 
common. ^^^ things consequent to this,^ as those consequent 

to having horns are the possession of a rough muscular lining 
to the stomach, and the not having teeth in both jaws. 
Moreover to what things the possession of horna 
teeth inone*^* is Consequent, for it will be evident why what 
Jaw only, etc. has been mentioned t is present with them,l for 
desofhorn^ it wiU be SO in consequence of their possessing 

animals. homs. 

3 Selection There is yet another mode of selection by anal- 

Kari TO ara- ogy,§ siuce It is impossible to assume one and the 
i i.Ttoas- same thing, which it^is necessary to call sepium, 
8umeaa>m- gpinc, and bouc, there are also things consequent 
thing" ***^ to these, as if there were one certain nature of 
this kind.' 

Chap. XY.—O/ Identical Problems. 

1. Problems are SoME problems are the same from having the same 
hlSi^hJ?tS "tedium, for instance, because all things are an 
same middle antipcristasis,^ but of these some are the same in 

* Cf. Top. i. 5; Gateg. ch. ]. Synonyms are not allowed to be real 
definitions, in the proper sense, by Aristotle, though admitted to be 
opuca; as nominal definitions, they are recognised by Alexander on 
Metaph. vi. 4, p. 442, Bonitz ed., but the genuineness of this portion of 
the commentaxy has been questioned. Vide Mansel's Logic on Definition. 

' We must not only nse this method in things synonymous, and in- 
vestigate the common generic properties, and afterwards the specific pecu- 
liarities, but if there be any thing common without a name, yet we must 
assume it, in order to investigate its properties, and afterwards to con- 
sider to what species it is attributed, and the quality of the things which 
are consequent to the anonymous genus. 

' The instances given are analogous, because there is the same relation 
of the sepium in a particular kind of ^ ; of the spine in fish gener- 
ally, and of bone in quadrupeds. He means that from a certain analogy, 
which is expressive of some common nature in things, we may ascertain 
what is common to various individuals. Cf. Scholia, p. 42, a. 37, 47. 
. * Quod omnia fiant quia contraria qualitas cerminus instat. Buhle. 
Compressio undique circumfusa. Scap. Theoph. de Caus. pi. 1, 2. The 
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genus, which have differences from belonging to term, or 6/ 
other things, or from subsisting differently, e. g. S^iubj^feS"* 
why is there an echo, or why is there a reflection, **»« o^*'* 
and why a rainbow ? for all these are the same problem in 
genus, (for all are reflection,) but they differ in species.' 
Other problems differ from the medium being contained under 
another medium, as why does the Nile have a greater flow 
during the fall of the month ?^ because the fall of the month 
is more winterly : but why is the fall more winterly ? because 
the moon fails, for thus do these subsist towards each other. 

Chap. XTL—Of Causes and EffeeU, 

Some one may perhaps doubt concerning cause Jifflci^S^^t^'g* 
and that of which it is the cause, whether when middle tenn ^ 
the effect is inherent, the cause also is inherent, Spregg^Jhe^* 
as if the leaves fall from a tree, or there is an cause of the in- 
eclipse, will there also be the cause of the eclipse, AwSch's lo^?., 
or of the fall of the leaves ? As if the cause of Si'^ndwini'l 
this, is the having broad leaves, but of an eclipse i^g.) 
the interposition of the earth, for if this be not so, something 
else will be the cause of these, and if the cause is present, at 
the same time the effect will be, thus if the earth be interposed, 
there is an eclipse, or if a tree have broad leaves, it sheds 
them. But if this be so, they would be simultaneous, and de- 
monstrated through each other, for let the leaves to fall be A, 
the having broad leaves B, and a vine C, if then A is present 
with B, (for whatever has broad leaves sheds them,) but B is 
present with C, for every vine has broad leaves, A is present 
with C, and every vine sheds its leaves, but the cause is B, 

word signifies the effect prodaced from a thing being surrounded by its 
contrary. Thus why is hail prodaced ? Because the cold is contracted by 
the surrounding heat. Why are subterranean places cold in summer and 
liot in winter ? Because in winter the heat is contracted on account of 
I the surrounding cold, and in summer the cold, on account of the sur- 
rounding heat. Taylor. Cf. Physic, b. iv. y. yi. ; also Lucretius. 

* Reflection of the air prodiices the echo ; of the figure in the mirror 
produces the image ; of the sun's rays produces the rainbow. 

* During the fall of the month there is more rain ; hence the Nile rises, 
and there is more rain during the decrease of the moon, because when 
her light fails, she more powerfidly excites humid bodies. Taylor. CI. 
also Herod, lib. ii. c. 19--35. 
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• Exam led) *^® middle.* We may also show that the vine 
^ ' has broad leaves, from its shedding them, for if 
D be what has broad leaves, E to shed the leaf, F a vine, E 
then is present with F, (for every vine sheds its leaf,) bat D 
with E, (for every thing which sheds its leaf, has broad 
leaves,) every vine then has broad leaves, the cause is, its 
A « » /• 1 shedding them.t Nevertheless if they cannot be 

t Eacainple(2.) ^. ° ir u *u / • • • ^ 

the cause of each other, (since cause is prior to 
that of which it is the cause,) the cause of an eclipse indeed 
is the interposition of the earth, but an eclipse is not the 
cause of the earth interposing. If then the demonstration by 
cause (shows) why a thing is, but that which is not through 
cause, that it is^ one knows ^ indeed that the earth is inter- 
posed, but why it is, he does not know.* Yet that an 
eclipse is not the cause of the interposition, but this of an 
eclipse, is plain, since in the definition of an eclipse, the in- 
terposition of the earth is inherent, so that evidently that is 
known through this,' but not this through that.^ 
2 There is ^^ ^^^^^ there be many causes of one thing ? 

only one cause for if the Same thing may be predicated of many 
wmMhSfg*''* primary, let A be present with B a first, and 
from which it with C another first, and these with D E, A then 
IS m erred. ^.jj ^ present with D E, but the cause why it is 
with D will be B, and C the cause why it is with E, hence 
from the existence of the cause there is necessarily the ex- 

B A 

Ex. 1. Whatever consists of broad leaves sheds its leaves 
C B 

Every vine consists of broad leaves 
C A 

. ' . Every vine sheds its leaves. 

E D 

Ex. 2. Whatever sheds its leaves has broad leaves 
F E 

Every vine sheds its leaves 
F D 

. • . Every vine has broad leaves^ 
1 i. e. he who through an eclipse proves the interposition of the earth. 
* That is, one kind of knowledge (that of the Srt) is empirical, but the 
other (that of the ^t^rt) is scientific. Cf. Ethic. Nic. b. i. c 5. 
' The eclipse is proved Uirough the interposition of the earth. 
^ Cause is not truly proved through efiect, because the true demonstra* 
tion is of the ** why, but demonstration from effect is of the " that*** 
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istence of the thing, but when the thing exists, it is not ne- 
cessary that every cause should exist, still some cause indeed^ 
yet not every cause. Or if the problem is always universal, 
is the cause also a certain whole, and that of which it is the 
cause universal ? ^ as to shed the leaf is present definitely with 
a certain whole,* though there should be species ^ 
of it,* an4 with these universally, i. e. either with **"'"' 
plants or with such plants.f Hence in these, the ^ ^^ g^ pj^^ 
medium and that of which it is the cause must ^ith broad 
be equal, and reciprocate,* for instance, why do **^**' 
the trees shed their leaves? if indeed through the concre- 
tion of moisture, whether the tree casts its leaf, there must 
of necessity be concretion, or whether there is concretion not 
in any thing indiscriminately, but in a tree, the latter must 
necessarily shed its leaf. 

Chap. 'XYILSxtenston of the same sttbfect. 

Whether however may there not be possibly the i. if the lame 
same cause of the same thing* in all things,^ but *^J Jf?JJJ*" 
a different^one, or is this impossible ? or shall we ex^^puherois 
say it cannot happen, if it is demonstrated per se JSmonstilitlon, 
and not by a sign or accident ?^ for the middle is it must be 
the definition of the extreme,^ but if it is not thus, Jherame'c^se. 
(shall we say that) it is possible?* We may JJ,n^VeSS?i- 
however consider that of which ^ and to which ^® cai, the middle 

* " Uniyeraal " is here used in the same sense as in ch. iv. of the pre- 
ceding book, when a property is predicated of every subject and prima- 
rily, so as to reciprocate with it. Cf. Waitz, vol. ii. 424. 

' The property may be in the seTeral species as in the genus, but its 
presence in the latter does not prevent its predication of the former. 
' Reciprocals are called equals because they are identical in quantity. 

* Property — which in the demonstration is the major extreme. 

* In subjects which are the minor extremes— by cause understand, the 
middle term. 

* Cf. Anal. Pr. ch. xxvii. and Waitz, p. 425, vol. ii. 
' Of the major, see below. 

* That if it is not demonstrated per se, but from accident, there may 
be many causes. 

* The property. 

'* The subject, it is possible to consider these from accident, just as if 
a grammarian was proved visible, because man is visible. Taylor. 
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■?"c? AiT ^* ^^ *^® cause bj accident, still they do not ap* 
ro«t. I.* 18. ' pear to be problems,* but if not, the medium will 
subsist similarly,^ if indeed they are equivocal, the medium 
will be equivocal, if however as in genus' the medium will 
be similar. For instance, why is there alternate proportion ? 
for there is a different cause in lines, and in numbers, and 
• Prom h *^® ®*"^® (medium) so far as they are lines, is differ- 
ume medium cut,* but SO far as it has an increase of the same 
quoad num- kind,f it is the same, the like also occurs in all 
t Muitipiica- things. There is indeed a different cause in a 
cUd,*bookvf" different subject, why colour is similar to colour, 

and figure to figure, for the similar in these is 
1 In flffurw. equivocal, for here J perhaps it is to have the 

sides analogous, and the angles equal, but in co- 
lours it consists in there being one sense (of their perception) 
or something else of the kind. Things however analogically 
the same, will have also the same medium by analogy, and this 
$1. c. themid- ^^ ^ ^'^"'^ cau8e,§ and that of which, || and to 
die! which T it is the cause following each other ; but 

Ltrem?.*^**' hy assuming each singly,* that of which it is the 
^^The^™inor cause is more widely extended, as for the exter- 
»\he several nal angles to be equal to four, is of wider exten- 
mSor'^^**** sion than triangle or square, but equal f in all, for 
t witk the gc- whatever have external angles equal to four right, 
rThey"rec?' wiU also l^av© the medium similarly.^ The me- 
procatc. dium howevcr is the definition of the first ex- 

treme,* wherefore all sciences are produced by definition, thus 
§ Magis com- ^o shed the leaf, is at the same time consequent to 
mune est. the viuc, and exceeds,^ * and to the fig tree, and 

exceeds, yet does not exceed all (plants), but is 

' Because problems ought to be *'per se," not firora ftccident 

* To the extremes. • They are synonymous. 

* Vide Mansel, Appendices B. and H., and cf. upon the method of in- 
terpretation to be used here. Anal. Post. i. 4, and i. 5. Aristotle intends 
by the middle being the definition of the miyor extreme, that it is so of 
the property which is demonstrated. For instance, why does it thunder? 
or why is tnere a noise in a cloud ? because fire is extinguished. What 
is thunder? An extinction of fire in a cloud : here the medium is the 
definition of the migor extreme, thunder, and not of the less, that is, of a 
cloud. 

* Vide Waitz, vol. ii. p. 426-7, and the Port Royal Logic, p. I oh. vi^ 
also Mansel, App. A. 
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equal to them. If then jou take the first middle ^ 2. The major . 
it is the definition of shedding the leaf, for the ^^TiS^mi- 
first will be the middle of one of them, because Jj" "> e»t«nt, 
all are such,^ next the middle of this * is, that sap ougSx^o ex^ 
is congealed, ot something else of the sort, but JSuaS^cwiJI* 
what is it to shed the leaf? it is for the sap to be frehauM. 
congealed, at the. junction of the seed. ofI**piSS*hav- 

In figures, to those who investigate the conse- ^s !>»<»* 
quence of the cause, and of what it is the cause, 
we may explain the matter thus : let A be present with every 
B, and B with every D, but more extensively, B then will 
be universal to D, I call that universal which ^^^ ^^^.^ 
does not reciprocate, f but that the first universal, sit. Buhie. 
with which each singular does not reciprocate, fap/ed^catcdof 
but all together reciprocate, and are of similar ex- things differing 
tension. B then is the cause why A is present Sn^^demon- 
with D, wherefore it is necessary that A should ^^^^^J^^g 
be more widely extended than B, for if not, why terms, 
will this I be rather the cause than that?§ If j 3^ 
then A is present with all those of E, all those ( ^: " 
will be some one thing different from B,|| for if * ^*'* ^' 
not, how will it be possible to say that A is present with 
every thing with which E is, but E not with every thing 
with which A is ? for why wiU there not be a certain cause 
as there is why A is present with all D ? wherefore will all 
those of E be one thing ? We must consider this, and let 

' The first unirersal subject in which the property is inherent — e. g. 
a plant with broad leares, in which the falling ofi* of leaves is present. 

* i. e. The universal subject will be the cause of the leaves falling, as 
to the vine, fig tree, &c. because all vines and fig trees are plants with 
broad leaves. Vide Biese i. p. 317. 

B A 

Bx. 1* Whatever is without bile is long-lived 
D B 

Every quadruped is without bile 
D A 

• . 'Every quadruped is long-lived. 

G A 

Every animal of a dry complexion is long-livied 

E G 

Every bird is an animal of a dry complexion 
E A 

«*• Everr l^ird is long-lived. 
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• At B and c. there be C, henco there may be many causes * 
t Of the same of the same thing, f but not to the same in spe- 
property M of cies,} for instance, the cause why quadrupeds 
} b and E dif- are long-lived, is their not having bile, but why 
fer in tpeaei. \^\j^^ jiy^ longy their being of a dry complexion, 
f i. e. an inde- or something else : if however they do not arrive 
pIS?S!ittoS. immediately at an individual,§ and there is not 
y £xanipie'(i.) one medium only, but many, 11 the causes also are 

ir Each under ^„„^ «- ''' '''" 

the other. many.^ 

Chap. XVIII. — Observation upon Cause to Singulars. 

• As to D. Which of the media is the cause to singulars,* 
1. The middle whether that which belongs to the first universal, 
b?the nearest or that to the singular ? Evidently the nearest 
{« *^hi*»[".f^ to the singular to which it is cause. ^ For this is 
cause. the cause why the first,! under the universal, { is 

• As B. inherent, § C is the cause that B is inherent in 
S In D. D, hence C is the cause why A is inherent in D, 

but B is the cause why it is in C, yet to this it- 
I Example (I.) gelf is the causc.^ || 

Chap. XIX. — Upon the Method and Habit necessary to the ascer" 
tainment of Principles, 

CoNCEBNma syllogism then and demonstration, what either 
of them is, and how it is produced, is clear, and at the same 
IT Taylor and ^^^ about demonstrative science, for it is the 
Buhieanaez same 1%^ but about principles, how they become 

^ The medium is to be assumed, proximate to the subject rather than 
to the property. Habet et Acorc suos gradus, quia potest esse causa 
prozima quie non est prima h. e. per se nota et indemonstrabilis : cigus 
ideo prsefertur, evidentia, quia (contra quam ceterse) sua luce est conspi- 
cua, et nihil indiget aliena. Quare, qu® hanc adhibet causam demon- 
stration et habetur et nominatur ** potissima." Aldrich. Of. also Whately 
and Hill. 

* As the puration of bile is the cause to itself of longevity. Taylor. 

Ex. 1. Whatever is without bile is long-lived 

Every quadruped is without bile 

• * . Every quadruped is long-lived : but 

Every horse is a quadruped 
. *. Every horse is long-lived. 

* The methods of explaining demonstration and demonstrative ffcieBoe 
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knowD) and what is the habit which recognises JJ{hrreSSin« 
them, is manifest hence to those who have pre* chapter. Bek- 
viouslj doubted it. ShS?.^**** 

That it is then impossible to have scientific 
Knowledge through demonstration, without a ^isStyaadme- 
knowledge of first immediate principles, has been ^^Ijjjjj*^"' 
elucidat^ before,^ still some one may doubt the oftciene»^i. 
knowledge of immediate principles, both whether {Sat?v?tota' 
it is the same or not the same,* also whether there bits solved, 
is a science of each or not,t or a science of one, kn^iedge of 
but a different kind (of science) of another, and ?i^^°f^the*"' 
whether non-inherent habits are ingenerated,:^ or principle and of 
when inherent are latent.^ If then, indeed, we f i.e!°i^''i? 
possess them,§ it is absurd, for it happens that it quired, cf. 
(the principle) escapes those who have a more SfSiiM^i)?,' 
accurate knowledge than demonstration,^ but if JfjlJi^Jjciie' 
not having them before, we acquire them, how ch. yi., and d« 
can we know and learn without pre-existent i^d?L6?'*' 
knowledge ? for this is impossible, as we said i i* e. by na- 
also in the case of demonstration. It is evident ^°^' 
then, that thej] can neither be possessed, nor n The habit of 
ingenerated in the ignorant, and in those who p'*"^****- 

are identical therefore sometimes, as in this chapter, demonstration is 
assumed for demonstrative science. 

■ Vide book i. ch. 2. We have already noticed the two senses in which 
afUffOQ is used by Aristotle ; here it is applied to a proposition not proved 
by any higher middle term ; i. e. an axiomatic principle, which con- 
stitutes the first premise of a demonstration : cf. An. Post. i. 2. In An. 
Post i. 13, it is applied to a premise immediate as to its conclusion. 
Yide Mansel ; Aldrich, p. 104, note. 

' As in infants. Aristotle considered the mind as a piece of blank 
paper, on which nothing was written but natural inclination {rb m^vKos), 
One di£ference between disposition {diaOtffig) and habit {Hiq), drawn in 
the Categories and de Anim&, (vide marginal references,) consists in 
considering habit more lasting than disposition, the former applying to 
the virtues, etc., the latter to heat, cold, health, etc., which last undergo 
more rapid mutation. The relation between ivvafue, Ivlpycia, and HtQ, 
given by Aspasius, as quoted by Michelet, is as follows : Faeuliaa a natui& 
insita jam est potentia qusedam, sed nondum nobis ut loquimur potentia, 
cujus ex ipso vigore qpertUio profluat ; hanc demum potentiam philoso* 
phus habitum vocat. . . 

* That is, the thing which is known, or the possession of the principle 
itself, is concealed from children, who having (suppose) a knowledge of 
axioms, possess thereby a knowledge more accurate than demonstratioo. 
€L WaiU. 
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have no habit, wherefore it is necessary to possess a certain 

power, yet not such an one as shall be more excellent ac^ 
cording to accuracy than these. Now this ap>- 
pears inherent in all animals, for they have an 
innate power, which they call sensible percep- 
tion,* but sense being inherent in some animals^ 
a permanency of the sensible object is engen- 

t* A8*Sie^'*' ^®^®^» ^^^ ^" others it is not engendered.^ Those, 
therefore, wherein the sensible object does not re- 
main, either altogether or about those things which 
do not remain, such have no knowledge with- 
out sensible perception, but others when they per- 
ceive, retain one certain thing in the soul4 Now 
since there are many of this kind, a certain differ- 
ence exists, so that with some, reason is produced 
from the permanency § of such things,|| but in 
others it is not.T From sense, therefore, as we 
say, memory is produced, but from repeated re- 
membrance of the same thing, we get experience, 
for many remembrances in number constitute 
one experience. From experience, however, or 
from every universal being at rest in the soul,* 
that one besides the many, which in all of them is 
one and the same, the principle of art and science 

orsctence from ariscs, if indeed it is conversant with generation,f 
of art, but if with being, of science.* Neither, 
therefore, are definite habits inherent,:^ nor are 
they produced from other habits more known, 
but from sensible perception, as when a flight 
occurs in battle, if one soldier makes a stand, 

another stands, and then another, until the fight is restored. 



2. Animals poe- 
tess sensible 
perception. 
• atc0ticiv. Cf. 
Eth. b. Ti. ch. 
Sand 11; de 
Animft, b. ii. 



Vide Trcn- 
delen. de An. 
p. 170, 174. 



t So Taylor 
and Buhle ; 
but Waitz and 
Bekker read 

«T». Cf. 

Bmndisius. 
i Waitz and 
Bekker read 
uovwt but 
Taylor and 
Buhle, uvfiunv. 
il As in men. 
IT As in brutes. 

* i. e.remain- 

r yTith things 
perishable. 
3. In what 
way we arrive 
at a certain art 



^singulars sub- 
jected to the 
seuses. 
t i. e. the 
habits by 
which princi- 
ples are known. 



* Cf. Trendelenb. c. i. p. 137 ; Aldrich, Hill, and Mansel upon In- 
duction and Method ; Zabarella upon the last ; and Whately upon the 
Province of Reasoning. The " methodus inventionis " can only l>e a 
process of inference, for no arrangement of parts is possible before they 
have been discovered, the discovery of generaJ principles from individual 
objects of sense, if limited to the inferential process itself, will be induc- 
tion. The term, however, is sometimes extended so as to include the 
preliminary accumulation of individuals : in this tmder sense it will em- 
brace the successive steps given by Aristotle here, of aioOti^tc iivtiiin^ 
ifiTTtipiay inayutyri, Mansel. Vide also Poetic, ch. xvi. ; De Anim. 
Proem. 167. 
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But the soul has such a state of being, as enables • g^ ^.^^ ^ 
it to suifer this,* what, however, we have before tain many sue* 
said, but not clearly, let us again explain. When *****^® ***•• 
one thing without difference abides, there is (then) first, uni- 
versal in the soul,^ (for the singular indeed is perceived by 
sense, but sense is of the universal, as of man, ^ j^ ^^^^ 
but not of the man Callias,) again, in these f it mostspe- 
stops, till individuals j: and universals stop, §2 as TayiwT * 
such a kind of animal, until animal,|| and in JiJ}^^^*''^' 
this If again (it stops) after a similar manner.* BuWe.' 
It is manifest then that primary things become J supply,*??^ 
necessarily known to us by induction, for thus permanent in 
sensible perception produces the universal. But f Antoiai. 
since, of those habits which are about intellect, * ,^°"} *®P®" 

_'_,_ , -' thing else is 

by which we ascertain truth, some are always permanent in 
true, but others admit the false, as opinion, and «?5vSg>** 
reasoning,* but science, and intellect, are always 
true, and no other kind of knowledge, except intellect, is 
more accurate than science, but the principles of demon- 
strations are more known, and all science is connected with 
reason, there could not be a science of principles : but since 
nothing can be more true than science except intellect^ 

' That is, the first uniyersal notion, or that which remains of those 
several things which are perceived by the senses, and which do not 
specifically differ. From first universal notions, another is formed, com- 
prehending those things which the several singulars have in common, 
until summa genera are arrived at. The universal, of course, is equally 
and without difference found in many particulars. 

' The universals are so called (afiepri) because they are inherent in 
singulars, not partially, but wholly, every where totally present with 
their participants : thus the whole of animal is in one man. 

' Of the powers of the soul, some are irrational and disobedient to 
reason, as the nutritive, others are capable of being obedient to rea- 
son, as anger and desire. But other powers of the soul are rational ; 
and of the rational, some are always true, as intellect and science, 
others are sometimes true, as opinion and \oyi9fi6g^ i. e. reasoning about 
practical and political affairs, and things generable and corruptible, which 
are in a perpetual flux, and are subject to infinite mutations. For in- 
tellect, properly so called, is that power or summit of the soul which 
energizes about things that possess an invariable sameness of subsistence. 
Taylor. Vide also Trendelenb. de An. iii. c. 4^6 ; Biese i, p. 327 ; 
Bassow, p. 73. And cf. Eth. Nic. b. i. c. 13, Bohn's ed., where see 
Browne's note ; Poetics, c. 16 ; Magna Moral. I ^ ; (Uid Gudem, ti* 
•t lib. y. c. 3, et seq. 
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intellect will belong to principles, and to those 
who consider from these it is evident also, that as 
demonstration is not the principle of demonstra- 
tion, so neither is science the principle of science. 
If then we have no other true genus (of habit) 
besides science, intellect will be the principle of 
science : it will also be the principle (of the know* 

the principle, but all this subsists similarly with 

every thing. 
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3 vols. 5^. each. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of fhe 
Soienoes, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophic Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. 5Jr. 

OOMDE'S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3x. fidf. each. 

COOPER'S Biographioal Dio- 
tloxiary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. BvThonjpson Cooper, 
F.S.A* With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1SS3. 
2 vols. 5f . each. 

COXE'S Memobrs of the Duke of 
ICarlborough. With his oi^:mal 
Conespondence. By W. Cox^, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edidoE 
John Wade. 3 vols. 3^* 6^^. 



— History of the Hotue of 
Austria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis L to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3/, 6d, each. 



Contained in Boktis Libraries, 



OEAIK'S(a. L.)Piinniit of Snow- 
ledg« under IMffioulttes. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with nnmerons 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5^. 

CtrNNlNGHAATS Llveg of the 
Most Eznlnent British Falntemi. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh lives. B^r Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 31. 6^ each. 

DAMT3B. Divine Comedy. Tians- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. y.^d. 

Translated into Eng^ Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 lUustnOions on Sted» after 
Flaxman* 

DAHTS. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

DJU OOMMINBS (Phiqp), Me- 
moiniof. Containing the Ifistories 
of Louis XL and Charles VXIL, 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together wi& the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret Ilistoiy ot 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Anditw R. Scoble. 
With PortrattSi a vols. 3^. (m?.. 
each. 

DSFOS'S KoY0lf and ICtoel- 
laneoiui Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including thosse attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scort. 7 vols. 
3J. td, each. 

I.-^aptahi Singleton* and 
Colonel Jack* 

n.— Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Diocory Cronke, &c. 

IIL— Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 



Defoe's Novels and Miscel- 
laneous VfonKS—^mtinued, 

IV.— Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 
Christian Davies. 

v.— Historyof the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-bom Englishman. 

VL— Ehmcan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World* and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DSMMnrS Rlstoy of Armn 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Augusta Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7^. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENSS' Orations^ 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. VoL L, 3J. 6d.; Vols. 
II.-V., 5J. each, 

Dfi STAJBL'S Corlni^e or Italy. 
By Madame de StaSl. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 31. 6d, 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (623 pages). 5^. 

DIGTIONABY of Obsolete and 
Provineial "Flnglish. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
&c. a vols. 5^ . each. 

DIDBOK'S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
$s, each. 
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DIOaENXS IiAEBTIXJS. Idye0 
and Opinions of fhe Andent 
PliiloBophen. Translated by 
Pro£ C. D. Yonge, M.A. Sj. 

DOBBXSE'S AdTonaila. Edited 
by the late ProC Wagner. 2 vols. 
5j. eadi. 

P ODD'S Eplgrammatlsta. ▲ 
Seleotlon from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancientt MediaeTal, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford, and Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6j. 

PONAIiDSON*8 The Theatre of 
the Oreeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5j. 

PRAPSB'8 HUrtory of the 
InteUeotual Development of 
TBSurope. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL-D. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

PUNIiOFS HlBtory of Fletton. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 51. each. 

PYSB'S History of Modem En- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
«all, M. A. 6 vols. 3J. 6d each, 

PYXR'S (Dr. T. H.) Pompett : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 

' T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Foram. 

PYER(T.F.T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5/. 



EBEBS' Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6d. 

EDaEWORTH*S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 31. 6d, 

SLZE'S WlBlam Shakespeare. 
— See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S Works. 5 vols. 
31. 6dL each. 

I. — ^Essays and Representative 
Men. 
II.— English Traits, Nature, and 
CSmdoct of life. 
III.— Socie^ and Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 
VI. — Miscellaneous Pieces, 
v.— Poems. 

EPICTETtTS, The Disoonrses of. 
With the Enchbiridxon and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Loi^ M.A. 5/. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. a vols. 5;. each. 

EirrROPnJS.— 5«« Jusrm. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPfilLUS, 
Eoolesiasttoal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F.Cruse,M. A. 5 J. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Origmal MSS. by W. Btay, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 51. each. . 

FAXRHOLT^S Oostome In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscoun 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
is, each. 



Contained in Bohtis Libraries. 



FIELDING'S AdTentures oi 
Joseph AndUre WB and his Friend 
M!r. Abraham Adams. With 
Cniikshank's Illustrations, y. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Craikshank's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3j. (uL each. 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

nittstratioiis. 5/. 

FLAXBCAITS Leotixres on Sculp- 
ture. By John 'Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6^. 

FOSTER'S (John) Essays: on 
Decision of Character ; on a 
Man's writing Memoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3^. dd. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

I^orance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 31; 6k/« 

— ^ Essays on the Improvement 
of Time. With Notes of Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 3^. tdU 

GASPABY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol.1, y.dd. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOXTTH, 
Chronicle oL—Sei Old English 
Chronicks* 

GESTA ROMANOBUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5^- 

GILDAS, Ohronidles ot — Su Old 
English Chr§m€ks. 

GIBBON'S DedUne and FaU of 

the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 



Notes. Edited by an Englisl 
Churchman. With 2 Maps an< 
Portrait. 7 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

GUiBABT'S History, Frinoiplea 
and Practioe of Banking. B^ 
the late J. W. GUbart, F.R.S 
New Edition (1 907), revised b^ 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. los, 

GIL BLAS, The Adventmres of 
Translated from the French o 
Lesage by Smollett. With 2^ 
Engraviugs on Steel, after Smirke 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik 
shank. 6s, 

GIBALDUS OAMBRENSia 
Historical Works. Thmslatec 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sii 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition . 
Edited hy Thomas Wright, M.A.^ 
F.S.A. Sx.. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Part I. Ger- 
man Text with IIayward*s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. $s, 

GOETHE'S Works. Translatecl 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

I. and II.— Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 
III.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick;) 
IV.— Novels and Tales. 
V. — Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.— Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
VIII.— Diamatic Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm Meister's Travels. 
X. — Tour in Italy, and Second 

Residence in Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII. — Early and Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 
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OOLDSMTEH'S Worluu A new 
Edition, bf /. W. M. Gibbs, 5 



», by T. W. 
3J. i/escfa 



aRAJiMONT»8 Komoin of the 
Ooort of ChAriM IX. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BosooBXL Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac. 
New Edition. 5^ • 

OILft.Y^ Leiteti. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3f. 6^ each. 

GBEXK AITTHOLOGT: Trans- 
lated by George Barges, M^. 



0RSi:E: BOICAKOES of BeUo- 
doniB, Longos, and AdhtlleB 
Tatitui— viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Qitopho and Leudppe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Ssuth. MJL 

GREGORY'S Letten on the 
BTldanoea, Dootrioea, A Duties 
of the Chzisttan RaUgion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3^. toL 

<}RSEN1S, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 31. 6^. 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3f.'6dl each. 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by ^Igar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludvrig 
Grimm. 3x. 6^. 



GROSSI'S Maroo Yltfoontl. 
Transhited by A. F. D; The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3^. ^d. 

aniZOT'8 History of' tlie 
BDgUah BtTolatkm of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his^ Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 35. 6</. 

■ ■■ AUitory of drlllsatloii, from 
the Fall of the Reman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Haslitt. 3 vols. 
35. &/. each. 

HALL*S (Bov. Robort) MIfloel- 
laneow Workg and RamabuL 

HAMPTON OOXTRT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palaoe. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. v« 

HABDWICirS History of the 
ArtldleaofltoUgloii. ^thelate 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M»A. 5^. 

HAinrafS T^les. The Caravan— 

The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 31. 6*/. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
3 J. 6<f. each. 

L— Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II.— Scarlet Letter,andthe Houj 
with the Seven Gables. 

III.— Transformation [The Mar^ 
Faun], and Blithedale ! 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Mai 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essa 
on Men and Manners. By ^ 
Haslitt. 3J. &/. 



Co7itained in Bohiis Libraries, 



HAZLITT'S Leoturea on the 
Ldtoratnre of the A^ of Eliza- 
beth and CD Characters of Shake- 
speare's Playst 3^. 6dr. 

Zjeotures on the IRngliah 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers, jr. td. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Books, Men, and Things. ^M. 

Boond Table. 3^. hd. . 

Sketches and Essays. 

3J. W. 

The SpMt of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. y. 6d. 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
3f. 6d. 

BEATON'S Oonoise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhottse. 51. 

HEGEL'S Leotnres on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3J. 6d. 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Hari, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3^. 6d, 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
Oolnmbns, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sur Arthur Helps, 
K.CB. ss.6d. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 31. 6d, each. 

Life of Pizarro. 31. 6d, 

liife of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3r. 6^. 



HENDERSON (E.) Select mm 
torlcal Documents of the Mldc|| 
Ages, including the most &nic»ii 
Charters relating to EIngland, tjbi 
Empire, the Church, £c., fros 
the 6th to the 14th Centuri<d 
Translated from the Latin a^ 
edited by Ernest F. Hendersoaj 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5J. 

HENFBEY^S Guide to Bngl1<i 
Coins, from the Conquest to t|b 
present time. New and revise 
Edition by C F. Keary, U./^ 
F.S.A. dr. 

HENRY OF HUNTINaDON-» 
History of the TlngliHh. Traiu 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. Sx.. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Expositiai« 
of the Book of the Psalms. ^ ^ 

HELIODGRUS. Theagenes aiij« 
Ohariolea. -* Su Grbkk Rc3 

MANCBS. 

HERODOTXTS. Translated by tl^. 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3^. 6ra 

Analysis and Summary c^ 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5^. 

H ESIO D, CALLUCAOHUS, anc: 
THEOGNIS. Translated by tlit 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. p. 

HOFFMANN'S (£. T. W.) The 
Serapion Brethren. Translate«j 
from the German by Lt*-Col.Ale3c. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3f. 6d» each. 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of DeatliK 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150! 
Subjects, engraved m facsimile,! 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. ' 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. Ss. > 

HOMER'S Hiad. A new trans- 
lation by E. H. Blakeney, M.A» 
Vol. I. containing Books L-XII. 

Translated into English Prose 

by T. A. Buckley, B.A. S^. 
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OMEB'B Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Bflittle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by T. A. Buckley, B. A. 

— See also Pope. 

OOPBB'S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Pown&ll of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3^. 6^. 

— The Oampalgn of Sedan: 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
August - September, 1870. 

^ith General Map and Six Plans 
ofBatUe. 3^.6^. 

ORAOE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
UhD. 31. &^ 

iXJOO'S (Victor) Drama tie 
Works. Hernani— Ruy Bias — 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3J. 6</. 

— Poems, chiefly LjnricaL Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 

CXTMBOLDT'S Gosmof . Trans- 
lated by K C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
31. td, each, excepting Vol. V. 5j. 

— Penonal NanratlTe of his 
Travels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
1799-1804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols. 5j. each. 

. — TiewB of Nature. Translated 
by E. C. Ott6 and H. G. Bohn. 

[IJMPHRETS' Coin CoUaotor's 
liffanual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5r. 
esch. 



HUKGART: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, 31. 6^ 

HUTOHINSON (Oolonel). Me- 
molrs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with bet 
Autobic^raphy, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3J.W: 

HUNT'S Poetry of Sdence. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re* 
vised and enlarged. 51. 

INGUIiPH'S Ghronlolea of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and oUier Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. 5^. 

IRYING'S (Washington) Oom- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &C. 3^. &f. each. 
L — Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. 
II.— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 
IIL— Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV.— The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, L^ends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 
VI. & VII.— Life and Vovages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 
VIIL— Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 
IX. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 

Successors of MahomeL 
X.— Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 
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IRYINa'S (Waskington) Life 
and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. 2 vob. 3^. &/. 
each. 

ISOORATES, The OratlonB of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M,A. 
Vol. I. 5J. 

JAMES S (G. P. R.) Life of 
Hiohard Cksur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3^. 6^. each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 

JESSE'S (E.) Aneodotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 51. 

JESSE'S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Belgn of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memoirs of the Fretendars 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. Jj. 

JOHNBON'S Llyes of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 31. td. each. 

JOSEFHTJS (Flavlus), The Works 
of. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M. A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3^ . 6^. each. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5^. 



JXJNIXJS'S Letters. With aU the 
Notes of Wood^l's Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3x. (d. each. 

JUSTIN OOBNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL, PBRSIUS, SUL- 
PIOIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A 5^. 

KANT'S Orltiqixe of Pure Beason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
jdm. 5^. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

physlcalFoundatlonsofNatnral 
Soience. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5f. 

KEIGHTLEyS (Thomas) My- 
thology of Anotent Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

KEIGHTLEY'S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. 5^. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 35. (id. 

LAMABTINE'S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols, y, 6d, each. 

History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols, y, 6d. each. 

History of the French Re< 

Tdlmtlon of 1848. y. 6d. 

LAMB'S (Oharles) Essays of Ella 
and Ellana. Complete Edition. 
y.6d. 
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UAHB'S (Charles) Bpeolxnezui of 
SogUah Dramatlo Poets of the 
Time of BUsabeth. 3^. 6i. 

Memorials and letters of 

Chaarles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3/. def. each. 

. Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
3J. 6rf. 

LANE'S Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments. Edited by Stanlejt 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Utt.D. 4 
vols. 3r. (id, each. 

LAPPENBERO'S History of 
England tmder the Ad^o- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by £L C. Ott^ 2 vols. 
3^. 6<^. each. . . 

LEONARDO DA YINOl'S 
Treatise on Painting. Tians- 

. lated by }. F. Rtgand, R.A.i 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With nnmerous 
Plates. 51. 

LEPSIUS'S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Slnal. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 51. 

LESSING'S Dramatic Works, 
Comi^ete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. Wit^ Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen 2Ummein» 9 vols. 
3J. ddT. each. 

Laokoon, Drainatto NcteSv 

and the Representation 01 
. Death by the Ancleata., Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zxmmem. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 31. mT. 

jCjILLY'S Introduotlon to Astro- 
logy. With a GKAM1CA&. OF 
Astrology and Talafas for.Cal- 

culating Nativities, I7 Zadkiel. 5^. | 



LXVys History of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5J. each. 

LOCKE'S Philosophioal Works. 
Edited by T. A. St. Tohh. 2 vols. 
3J. td, each. 

LOCXHART (J. a.)-^tftf BuBNS. 

LODGE'S Portraitsiof niostrlons 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 51. 



[ Vols. IV. and VIL out of print, 

LOUDON'S (Itlrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, W 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 51. 

LOWNDES' Bibliographeir's 
Manual of Eziglish Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 51. each. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, 2/. 2j. 

LONGXTS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
—Su Grkek Romances. 

LTJOAN'S Pharsalla. Translated 
by Hr T. Riley, M:.A. Sj. 

LUGIAN'S Dialogues of the 
Gkxis, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LTJ0RETIT7S. A Prose Trans- 
lation. By H. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the Final (4th) 
Edition. With an Introductio 
by J. D. Daff, M.A. 5j. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Tran 
lated and] Edited by WUUa 
Haditt. 31. ^d. 

— ^ Autobiography. ->^A 

MiCHBLET. 
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MACHIAVXLIJ'S Historsr of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, SavonarcSa, various His- 
lorioal Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. jx. dd. 

KALI.llT'S Northern Antiq^- 
tie8, or an Historical Acco^mt of 
the Manners, Customs, Reli^ons 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bish<^ 
Percv. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
P&osx Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5f. 

ICANZONI. The Betrothed: 
beins a Translation of 'I Pro- 
messi Sposi.' By Alessandro 
Mansoni. With nun^erous Wood- 
cuts. 51. 

2CAB00 POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MABRYAT'S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. fid. 

Ifiaslon; or. Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalriel. 

Pirate and Three Gatten. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stuifield, 
R.A. y, 6d. 

PrivateenmaxL 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3^. 6a 

Settton In Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

Poor Jaok. With 16 lUus- 

trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. y,6d. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3^. 6d. 



ICABTIAL'S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of Englidi Poets, and 
other sources. 7x. &/. 

MABTIKEATT'S (Harriet) Hl8- 
tory of England, from iSco- 
1815. 3x. 6d, 

History of the Thirty Tears' 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
3^. 6^ each. 

— r- See Comti$ Positive Pkihsophy^ 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN", 
STER'S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A. D. 1307. Translated by C. D . 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

RAZWBLL'S Victories of Wei- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5^. 

MEKZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. y. 6d, each. 

MICHAEL AKGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives ancl 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Poi traits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MIOHELET*S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Plazlitt With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes, y. 6d. 

History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
y.6d, 

MIONET'S History of theFrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 18 14. 
3^. &/. New edition reset. 

MILL (J. S.). Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
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BHLLIBR (ProfesBOT). ElBtory 
Pbllosophloally niustratedffrom 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols, 
3J. dd, each. 

MILTON'S Prose Works, Edited 
by T. A. St. John. 5 vols. 35. 6i. 
eadk. 

Poetioal Works* with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3j. Si* 
each. 

I£[TFOBB'S (Kiss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravii^ cm 
Steel. 2 vob. 3^. ta. each. 

MOLIEHE'S Dramatlo Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3J. 6^. each. 

MONTAGTT. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson. Lord Whamcliffe's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

MONTAIGNE'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
35. (id. each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit oi 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J. (id» each. 

MOBE'S Utopia. Robinson's 
translation, with Roper's * Life 
of Sir Thomas More,' and More's 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by GeOrge 
Sampson. 5^. 



MOBPHys Games of Ohess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and .^^lalytical 
Notes by J. LdwenthaL 5x. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). Tlie Rise of 
the Dutoh Bepubllo. A History. 
By J[ohn Lothrop Motley. New^ 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3x. dd, each. 

MUDIE'S British Birds ; or. His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eg^. 2 vols. 

KEAKDEB (Dr. A.). History 

of the Christian B^ligion and 

Ghuroh. Trans, from the German 

byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 3j.6tf.each. 

[ Vols, VI. and X. cut of print. 

Life of Jesus Chxlst Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. y, 6d. 

History oi the Planting and 

Tn^nlng of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. js. 6d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Z«ife 

In the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 35. 6d. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To whic 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibc 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyl 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) 
areek. Griesbach's Text, wit] 
various Readings at the foot c 
the page, and Parallel Reference 
in the margin ; also a Critics 
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Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scalar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 51. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2J. 

NIOOLINI'S History of the 
Jestdts: their Or^n, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5j. 

NORTH (B.) Llyes of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
byAugustusJessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
35. 6d, each. 

KUGENT'S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, bis Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 51. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Asserts Life of Alfred, 
Geofirey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. .A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5/. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa Collie, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3^. 6d, 

OKDERICI7S YITALIS' Ecole- 
slastlcal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M,A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
EvROULT. 4 vols. $s, each. 
[ Vols, II, and IV, out 0/ print. 



OVID'S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5j. each. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
M(^nier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3^. 6d, 

PAULI'S (Dr. R.) Life of Allied 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Grosiits. With a literal 
Translation interpaged. Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 51. 

PAUSANIAS' Description of 
Qieeoe. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilletp, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

PEARSON'S EzposlUon of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5*. 

PEPYS' Diary and CorreeQpond- 
enoe. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library* Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5^. each. 

PERCY'S Reliques of Ancient 
En^h Poetory. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

PEBSniS.x^^^ Juvsnal. 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, Trl- 
umphs, . and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell, 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5^. 

PICKERING'S HUtory of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
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Analytical Synopsis of thb 
Natural History of Man by 
Dr. HaU. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 51. 

PINDAK. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
b added the Metrical VersioQ by 
Abraham Moore. 51. 

FLANOHB. History of Britiflh 
Costtixne, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 5;. 

PIiATO'S WorkB. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 51. ^eh. 
I. — ^The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phscdo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus, Thcaetetus, 
Eathypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Riev. H. Carey. 
II.— The Republic, Timaens, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 
III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides,and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
IV.— Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Aldbiades, The- 
:s, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
IS, Qitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
v.— The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 
VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Btirges. 

<— SiimznAry and ABalysls of 
the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5^. 

PLATTTUS'S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5^. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of PUny 
the TotiEger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F C 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. S^, * 



PLOTZNIJS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introducdon contaming 
the substance of Porp4ipy*s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
RA., M.R.A.S. 5f. 

PLXTTABOH'S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, MA. 4Tols. 3x.6flr.each. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. Kii3^ M.A. 

Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 51. 

POETRY OF AMEBIGA. Se- 
lections from O&e Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3^. 6rf: 

POLITIOAL GYCI^OPJSSDIA. 
A DloUonary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce^ 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3J. tcU each. 

{Vol I. out of print, 

POPE'S Poetical Worlcs. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutbers. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. ^j. each. 

[Vol. I, out of print. 

Hoimeir's nfad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flazman's Desigiks. 51. 

Horner^ Odyssey, wi.^. 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hyi 
&c., by other translators. £d 
by the Rev. J. S. Wata<m, V. 
With the entire Series of ^ 
man's Designs. 5/% 

' Life, including many «* 

Letters. By Robert Carrutl 
With numerous Illustration' 
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POUSHEIN'S Proae Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter — DoubroYsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post- 
master — The Cofl5n Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian Nights- 
Peter the Great*s Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 3J. (id, 

PBSSSCOTT'S Conquest of 
Mezioo. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship, 3 vols. 3^. &. each. 

Ck>nquestofFera. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of j5in 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^.6^. each. 

— — Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3^. (id, each. 

PROPERTIXXS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3J.6flf. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 
of Rav*s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphab^cal Index ; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5j. 

POTTERY AND POROELuaiN, 
and other Objects of Vertn. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bemal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5^. ; or with Coloured 
illustrations, lar. 6^. 



PROirr'S(Fktber)Rellqi2e3. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F, 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Madise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. 5^. 

QUINTILIAN'S Instittttes of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. a vols. 5r. 
each. 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatio 
Worlcs. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3;. dd, each. 

RANKE'S History of the Popes, 

during the Last Four Centuries. 
Translated by E. Foster. Mrs. 
Foster's translation revised, with 
considerable additions, by G. JR.. 
Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3^. dd, each. 

History of Servla and the 

Seorvlan Reyolutlon. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 

'T^.td, 

RSSOREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By 'Craven.' With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RSNNIB'S Insect Architeoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 51. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3^. dd, each. 

RIOARDO on the Principles of 
Polltlofll Economy and Taxa- 
tion. EditedbyE.C.K. Conner, 
M.A. S^. 

RIGHTER (Jean Paul Frledzioh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3^. dd* 
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aiGHTSR (Jean Paul Frledrioh). 
Flower, Fralt, and Thorn 
Pleoei, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3r. 6^. 

HOaEB DS HOVEDSN'S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prisine the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5j. each. 

ROaER OF WSKDOVEIt'S 
Flowers of Hi&tory, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 
l235,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

[VoLII. out oj print, 

BOME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modem Times. By C. A.Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 J. each. 

See Burn. 

ROSGOE'S (W.) Life and Pontt- 
fioate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3^ • 6ti, each. 

— — Life of Lorenso de' 'Mft<ti<^t> 
called 'the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by^is Son. p, td. 



RUSSIA. History of, ^om the 
earUest Period^ comj^ed from 
the most' authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With PortraiU. 
2 vols. 3j, 6d, each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATEROTJLUS 
Trans, by J. S.Watson, M. A 5J. 



SCHILLER'S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 31. 6d, 
each: — 

I.— History of the Thirty Years' 

War. 
II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
tlfie Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of- 
Henry IV. 

ni.— Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maud of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 
These Dramas are all 
translated in metre* 

IV.— Robbers (with Schiller's 
original Pre&ce), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose, 
v.— Poems. 

VL— Essays,^EstheticalandPhilo- 

sophical 

VH.— Wallenstein's Camp, Pic- 

colomini and Death of 

Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794- 1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. 6d» 
each. 

SCHLEGEL'S (F.) Leotorea on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
Uted by the Rev. A. J. W. W 
rison, M.A. 3;. 6^. 

Lectures on the History 

Literature, Ancient and Mod< 
Translated from the German. 31. 

Leotiu«s on the Fhilosop. 

of History. Translated hf J. 
Robertson, jr. &/. 
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SCHLSGEL'S LeotureB on 
Hodem History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. II. Whitetock. 
3^. &/. 

jEsthetlo and Miscellaneoas 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 31. 6</. 

SCHLSOEL'S (A. W.) liecturel 
on Dramatlb Art and Litera- 
ture. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. 31. dd. 

SGHOPENHAITBB on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Beason, and On the 
Wm In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

SiSsays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by £. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOUWS Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 55. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3J. 6^. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3f. W; 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3J. bd. 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5J. 

IHAEESPEARE DOCTT- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3^. (id. 



SHAKESPEARE'S Tramatlo 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Sdimits. 2 vols. 3^. 6^^. 
each. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 51. 

SHARPS (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
tiU the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 64a By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

SHERIDAN'S Dramatlo Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3J. 6df. 

SISMONDrS History of the 
Literature of the South 01 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3j. td, each. 

-SMITH'S S^onyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 51. 

Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Languape, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. ds, 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3J. 6^. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 35. $^. 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
3f . 6^. each. 

Leotuzes on the French 

Be?olutton. 2 vols. 31. td, each. 

[ Vol /. out of print. 
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SMITH'S (Pye) Geology and 
Soripiiure. 2nd EditioxL 5^. 

SMOLLETT'S AdventozM 01 
-Boderlok Bandom. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cniikshank's Illustrations. 31. 6</. 

AdYontturM of Peregrine 

Pickle. With Bibliography and 
Cmikshank's lUastrations. 2 vols. 
3J. ^(L each. 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 
3f . &/. 

SOOBATES (soxnamed 'Soholas- 
tiona'). TheEooleslastloalHiB- 
tcary of (A. D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5i. 

SOPHOOLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by £. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. Jjr. 

SOUTH ETS Llfo of Neteon. 
With Portrsults, PlaTis, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5i. 

Life of Weeley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5/. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 31. 6</, 

SOZOMEN'S Eooleslastloal His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the EccLBSiASTl- 
CAL History of Philostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photins. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walfofd, 
M.A. 5r, 

SPINOZAtlOhlef Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introdttction,by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5i. each. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Prlnolpal Painters of the 
Batch and Flemish Sohools. 
By George Stanky. 5^. 



STAUNTON'S COiesfl- Player's 
Handbook. 51. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player's H^dbook. 

Chess-player's Compaxdom. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games^ and 

' a SelectioQ of Original Problems. 

-• — Chess TouTDameat of 1851. 
With Introduction and Noties. 5^. 

STOCKHARTVTS ExpeilmeQtal 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 5x. 

STOWE (M!rs.H.B.)IJiiole Tom's 
Cabin. Illustrated. 31. 6dl 

STRABO'S Geography. Tians- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
55. each. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5^. each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 vols. 5^. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stoarl 

Prlnoesses. With PortraiU. 5j. 

STUABT and BETETT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of (keece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 55. 

STTETOMTCrS' Lives of theTi. ~ 
Cflssars and Lives of the Qi 
marlans. Thomson's translr 
revised by T. Forester. 51. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Eg 
by Temple Scott With a 
graphical Introduc^on by the F 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, ^ 



Contained in Bohtis Libraries. 
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With Portraits and Facrimiies. 
12 vols. 5j. each. 

I ^A Tale of a Tub, The Batde 

of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 
n.— The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland,M. A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 
III.& IV. — ^Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 
V. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (English). 
VI.— The Drapier*s Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, &c. 
VII.— Historical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 
VIII.— Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 
IX.— Contributions to Periodicals. 
X.— Historical Writings. 
XI. — Literary Essays. 
XIL— Full Index and Biblio- 
aphy, with Essays on 
be Portraits of Swift by 
Sir Frederick Falkiner, 
and on the Relations be- 
wecn Swift and Stella 
by the Very Rev. Dean 
BeJrnard. 

TAOITXJS. The Works of. Liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5j. each. 

TASSO'S Jeroaalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. WiflFen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 51. 

TAYLOB'S (BiBhop Jeveooy) 
Holy Living and Dying, y, 6d, 

TEN BBINK.— i'M Brink. 

[^EBENCE and PHiEDBUS. 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M. A. To which is added, Smart's 
Metrical Version of Phsedrus, 5^. 



r. 



THEOGBITXXS, BIOK, MQS- 
CHUS,aiulTYBT^I7S. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5/. 

THEODOBET andEVAaBIUS. 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A.D. 427 ; and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. $s» 

THIEBBY'S History of the 
Gonqnest of England by the 
NormaBS. Translated by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 3x. 6d. each. 

THT7CYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
neslanWar. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3f . 6d, each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 51. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5x. 

ITBE'S (Dr. A.) Ck>tton Manufeo- 
ture of Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 

Philosophy of Mtou&ctures. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. Js, 6^f. 

VASABI'S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Soolptors, 
and Arohlteets. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph J3. 6 
vols. 3s, 6d, each. ^ 

VIBGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- [i 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, J 
LL.D. With Portrait 35. 6</. S 



VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing \ 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L'ln- ^ 
g^nn, and other Tales. 3jr. 6d, 

WALTON'S Complete Angler.! 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. Ss. 
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WALTON »S Lives of Donne, 
Hooker, &o. New Edition re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton by Win. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 5j. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By'An 
Old Soldier.* From the materials 
of Maxwell With Index and i8 
S*eel Eilgraving?. 51. 

Vlotoriefl of. See Maxwell. 

WEKNER'S Templars In 
Cypi^B. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis* 3^. fid, 

WESTROFP (H. M.) A Htod- 
book of ArohsBOlogy, Egypttan, 
Greek, Struscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. 5J. 

WHEATLEY'S A Rational BIus- 
taratlon of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3^. td» 

WHITE'S Natural History oi 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 5j. 



WIESELER'S Obronologloal 
Synopsis of the Four Goqpels. 
Translated by the Rev. Oinon 
VenaUes. 3x. 6^ 

WILLI AMofMALMESBTTBY'S 
ChronlGle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5J. 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5j. each. 

YOUNG (Artlmr). Travels In 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Beliham Edwards. 3^. &f. 

Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observationa on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776-79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. AxKlerson, and 
Map. a vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tj9^' 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. 5x. 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selecti 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for ;^ii \\s, 
£6 6s. net respectively. The volumes may be selected with 
any restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now number 
nearly 800 volumes. 

WKITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 



I THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

LIVM specially designed title-pages^ bindings and end-papers, 
Fcap. 8vo. in cloth, 2S. net ; 
In leather, 3s. net. 

* The Yoik Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be.* — Bookman. 

The following volumes are now ready : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S JANE EYRE. 

BURNEY'S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Annie Raine Ellis. 

BURNEY'S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 2 vols. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A R. Shilleto, M.A., with Introduction by A H. Bullen. 3 vols. 

BURTON'S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 2 vols. 

CALVERLEY. THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the 
Eclogues of Virgil. Translated into English Verse by C. S. Calverley. 
With an Introduction by R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 

CERVANTES' DON QUIXOTE. Mottexjx's Translation, re- 
vised. With Lockhart's Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson's Rasselas, Goldsmith's Vicar 
OF Wakefield, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Walpole's 
Castle of Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Fearenside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

of an Inquiring Spirit 

COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. A scries of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE'S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 
and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

COLERIDGE'S LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and other English Poets. Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER'S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

EBERS' AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S ADAM BEDE. 

'^-MERSON'S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 
Text edited and collated by George Sampson. 

ELDING'S TOM JONES (2 vols.), AMELIA (i vol.), JOSEPH 
ANDREWS (I vol). 

^SKELL'S SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 



The York Library— <r<7«tf««AiL 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks. Triusslated from the Latin by the Rev. Charlrs 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wynnard HooPfiR, M.A. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by Anna SwanwicIc, LL.D. 

Revised edition, with an Intixxluction and Bibliography by Karl Brkul,, 

LittD., Ph.D. 
GOETHE'S POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 

Translated by M. Steele-Smith, with Introduction and Bibliography by 

Karl Breul, LittD. 

HAWTHORNE'S TRANSFORMATION (THE Marble Faun). 

HOOPER'S WATERLOO : THE DOWNFALL OF THE 
FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and Plans. 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 

IRVING'S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 

JAMESON'S SHAKESPEARE'S HEROINES. 

LAMB'S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by MATTHEW Arnold. 

MARRYAT'S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 lUustra- 
trations. i vol. PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations, i vol. 

MIGNET'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
from 1789 to 1814. 

MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS. Cotton's translation. Revised by 
W. C Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

MOTLEYS RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
Biograi^iical Introduction by Moncurb D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 

AUGUSTE MoLiNiER by C. Kegan PAUL. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M. A., and George Long, M.A 4 vols. 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES, during the Last Four 
Centuries. Mrs. Foster's translation. Revised by G. R. Dennis. 3 vols. 

SWIFT'S GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with CEicsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT'S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. . 

TROLLOPE'S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.— THE WARDEN 
(i vol), BARCHESTER TOWERS (i voU, DR. THORNE (i vol), 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (i vol.), SMALL HOUSE AT ALLII 
TON (2 vols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (a vols.). 

VOLTAIRE'S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated 
R. Bruce Boswell. 

ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during 
years 1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited with Introdactioa and Notes, bi 
Bbtham Edwards. 

0/A€r Volumes art in PreparaHoti^ 
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New Editions, foap. 8to. 8«. 6<l. eaoh net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 



BRITISH POETS. 

* TbiB ezoellent edition of the English dassioB, with their complete texts and 
■oholarly introductions, are somethin^f yery difFermt from the oheap Tolnmes of 
extracts which are Just now so much too common.'— St. Jomet's Qaaettem 

' An excellent series. SmaJl* handy, and complete.'— Sa^rday JSmato. 



Blake. Edited by W. M. BossettL 

BxumB. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
StoIs. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson, 
a ToUu 

Campbell. Edited by His Son* 

in-law, the Ber. A. W, Hill. With 
Memoir hy W. Alllngham. 

f L t Obatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Skeat, M^ 2 toU. 

Ohanoer. Editedby Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6to1b. 

ChuroblU. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2to1s. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 Tols. 

Comns. Edited by W. Moy 

Thomas« 
Cowper. Edited by John Bmee, 

F.B.A. 8 vols. 

Pryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A« 5 vols. 

Gh>ld8mlth. Bevised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait, 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev. A. B. 

Gkosart, 

Herrlok. Edited by George 
Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

Seats. Edited by the late Lord 
Honghton. 

Elrke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 



Mnton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
2 vols. 

Famell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 

With Memoir by John Dennis. Syoki. 

Prior. Edited l>y B. B. Johnson. 

2to]s. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from wio to 16fi0. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah. 
D.O.I1. 

Bogera. Edited by Edward Bell, 



Soott Edited by John Dennis. 
5to2s. 

Shakespeare's Poems. Edited by^ 
EcT. A. Syce. 

SheUey. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Teowell. 

SwifL Edited by the Ber. J. 
Mitf ord. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 

0. Toyey. 2 yds. 
Vaughan. Saored Poems and 

Pious Ejacnlations. Edited by the 

Ber. H.l4rte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. leowell. 

Young 2 voIb. Edited by the 
Bev. J. Mitfc>:d. 



THE ALL- ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

'ThA bert mstrootaon on games and sports I7 the best authorities, at the lowesi 
prioes.'— Oxford Magaaim. 

Small 9vo, doth, ninstratecU Prioe Is, each. 



Cricket. By Fbed C. Holland. 
Oriokei By the Hon. and Bey, 

B. IiTTTX&TOir. 

Croquet By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 

H. 0. NSBDHAJK. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WxLBsxrosoB. With a Chapter for 

ladieB, 1^ Mn. Hzlltabo. 
Squash Tennis. By £usii.cx H. 

MiLBS. Double toI. 28. 
Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

By JvLiAjr Mabbhall, llajor J. Spbvs, 

and Be^. J. A. Abvav Tazt. 
Oolf. By H. S. 0. Etiskabd. 
. IXouble ToL 2s. 
Bowing and SonlUng. By Gmr 

Bixov. 
Rowing and Seolllng. By W. B. 

WOODeATS. 

Sailing. By E.F. ENioHT.dbl.YoL 2i, 
Swimming. By Mabun and J. 

BAOSTBB OOBBITT. 

Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 

ILL. DonblB ToL 2s. 
Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hatwabd. 

Double ToL 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claudb 

WiLSOV . Double toI. 2s. 
Athletlos. By H. H. Obutin. 
RkUng. By W. A. Esbb, Y.C. 

Double voL 2s. 

Ladles' Riding. ByW.AEBBBT.O. 

Boxinie. By B. G. Allahson- Wnm. 

With Prefatory Kote by Bat HuBins. 



Fencing. ByH.ACoLuoBBDninx 
Cycling. ByH.H.GBnaiN,L.A.O. 

N.O.U., O.T.O. With a Chapter foi 

Ladies, by Miss Aaaru Wood. DonbI< 

Tol. 2a. 
Wrestling. By Walteb Abv 

STBOHe. New Edition. 
Broadsword and Slnglest!<d[ 

By B. O. ALLAHSos*Wnnr and C. Phil 

LXPPS-WOLLSY. 

Gymnastlos. By A. F. Jessib 

Double Yt>L 2s. 
Gymnastio Competition and Dls 

play Szerdses. Compiled b; 

E. Gbav. 
Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob 

BX1T and A. F. Jxaxjv. 
Dumb-bells. By F. Gbat. 
Football — Rugby Game. B; 

Habkt Yabsall. 
Football— Association Game. B; 

O. W. Aloock. Berised BditJon. 
Hoekey. By F. 8. Cbxswbli 

New Edition. . 
Skating. By Douolas Adams 

With a Chapter for Ladies» by Hiss X 

Chsbtsam, and a Chapter on Spee 

Skatinff , by a Fen Bhater. DbLToLai 
BasebaJl. ByNswTOH Cbanx. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowli 

Quoits, Curling, SkltUes, &< 

By J. M. Walksb and C. C. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edwabd Scoti 

Double Tol. 28. 



THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES 
'No well-regnlated club or country house should be without this useful series < 



books.'— Cflebs. 



Small Svo. dloth, Dlustrated. Prioe Is. each. 



By 'Templab.* 
Whist By Dr. Wh. Pole, F.R,a 

Solo Whist ByBOBEBTF.GBBBB. 

Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 

DBAT80xr» F.B.A.S. With a Preface 

byW.J.PealL 
Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

BucHAiirAxr. Double yol. 28. 
Ohess. By Bobbbt F. Gbbek. 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. ' 
Ohess Openings. By I. Gunsbbbo. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By ' Bbrkxubt.' 
Revetrsi and Go Bang. 

By ' BSBEEI.ST.' 



Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By • Bbbkblbt.' 
Bizlque and Cribbage. 

By ' Bbbxblbt.' 
£oart£ and Euohre. 

Bj ' Bbbkblbt.' 
Piquet and Rabloon Piquet 

By ' ETbbxblbt.* 
Skat By Lovis Dibhl. 

*«* A Skat Sooring-book. Is. 

Round Games, including Pokei 
Napoleon, Loo, Tingt-et-un« 9bo» B 
Baztxb-Wbat. 

Parlour and Playground Games. 

**" *'~ *^iAUXBjroB €K)xaiB« 



